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PREFACE. 


Numerous attempts have been made, and are still making, 
to methodize instruction in English Composition. In these 
attempts, two distinct efforts are made for the benefit of 
the pupils; to cultivate in them a copious fund of expres¬ 
sion, and to render more delicate their discrimination of 
good and ill effects. 

As regards increasing the pupils’ fund of expression, 
the English teacher can do comparatively little. The 
reason is obvious. The command of language is a grand 
total, resulting from the practice of a life; a small fraction 
of that total is all that can grow up within the limits of a 
Course of English Composition. 

With respect to the other aim—the discrimination be¬ 
tween good and bad in expression, the case is different. 
Much of the necessary instruction can be condensed into 
principles, and may be impressed by carefully chosen ex¬ 
amples. The teacher is here a trainer, and can impart in 
a short compass, what, without him, would he acquired 
slowly, if at alL It is this, accordingly, that I account his 
principal vocation. 

All the principles and rules of composition that seem 
to me capable of affording aid or direction in the art, I have 
endeavoured to bring together, omitting the notice of such 
technic^tem^aj^a^i^^f^ practical use. The fulfilment 
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of this design has ended in a treatise more closely allied to 
Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, Blair’s Lectures, and 
Whately’s Rhetoric, than to the majority of recent works 
on English Composition. 

IJiave divided the work into two parts. 
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itself was put on the more comprehensive basis given to it 
in the system of John Stuart Mill. 

Poetry demands a full share of attentj 
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matter, bu(f in some respects imperfectly worded, to be 
amendedAccording to the laws and the proprieties of style. 
Our oldlr writers might be extensively, although not ex- 
clusiyly, drawn upon for this purpose. Another exercise 
is th/ conversion of Poetry into Prose. Much value is also 
attached to Abridging or Summarizing; and this might be 
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of this design has ended in a treatise more closely allied to 
Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, Blair’s Lectures, and 
Whately’s Rhetoric, than to the majority of recent works 
on English Composition. 

I have divided the work into two parts. 

Part First is what pertains to Composition in General. 
Under it the Figures of Speech are discussed. The lead¬ 
ing Qualities of Style are next explained, and the condi¬ 
tions that they depend on stated. Under the same part, 
I have laid down the principles governing the structure 
of the Sentence and the Paragraph. I attach great im¬ 
portance to these principles. 

Part Second comprises what is special to the Five 
leading Kinds of Composition, namely, Description, Narra¬ 
tion, Exposition, Oratory, and Poetry. 

The subject of Description is perhaps the one that most 
signally attests the utility of Rhetorical precepts. In de¬ 
lineating any complicated object, there is a well defined 
method ; which being attended to, the most ordinary mind 
may attain success, and being neglected, the greatest genius 
will fail. 

Narrative includes the laws of Historical Composition, 
and these are dwelt upon with some degree of minute¬ 
ness. 

Exposition belongs to Science, and to all information 
in the guise of general principles. The methods to be ob¬ 
served in rendering expository style as easy as the subjects 
will allow, are worthy of a full consideration. 

Oratory, or Persuasion, is the original subject of the 
Rhetorical art, and its rules were highly elaborated in 
ancient times. It presents great difficulties to the teacher. 
Besides the wide range of the matters involved in per¬ 
suasive address, there is a complication with the Art of 
Proof, or Logic, that could not be relieved, until Logic 
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itself was put on the more comprehensive basis given to it 
in the system of John Stuart Mill. 

Poetry demands a full share of attention, both on its 
own account, and also as supplementary to the other de¬ 
partments, all which cherish, as a secondary aim, matters 
of interest to human feeling, while these are a primary aim 
in poetry. 

In conclusion, I may state what I consider the best 
mode of employing such a work as the present in tuition. 

The rules and principles are accompanied with ex¬ 
amples ; the number of these is still farther increased by 
the Analyzed Extracts in the Appendix. It is recom¬ 
mended, besides, that, in the course of the pupil's reading, 
the principles should be applied to point out the merits 
and demerits of select passages. A reading book may be 
used for the purpose. 

To obtain suitable exercises for practice in writing 
English, is a prime consideration with the teacher. Many 
kinds of exercises have been suggested; and there must 
always be a difference of opinion as to the most suitable, 
if only on the consideration that what the teacher can do 
best is for his pupils best. The composition of Themes 
involves the burden of finding matter as well as language; 
and belongs rather to classes of scientific or other instruc¬ 
tion, than to a class of English. For an English exercise, 
the matter should in some way or other be supplied, and 
the pupil disciplined in giving it expression. I know of no 
better method than to prescribe passages containing good 
matter, but in some respects imperfectly worded, to be 
amended according to the laws and the proprieties of style. 
Our older writers might be extensively, although not ex¬ 
clusively, drawn upon for this purpose. Another exercise 
is the conversion of Poetry into Prose. Much value is also 
attached to Abridging or Summarizing; and this might be 
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coupled with the opposite practice of filling up and expand¬ 
ing brief sketches. 

The sustained practice of Rhetorical parsing, or the ap¬ 
plying of the designations, principles, and rules of Rhetoric, 
to authors studied, whether in English or in other lan¬ 
guages, would eventually form, in the mind of the pupil, 
an abiding ideal of good composition. 


Aberdeen, March , 1866 
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RHETORIC. 


Rhetoric discusses tlie means whereby language, spoken 
or written, may be rendered effective. 

In speaking there are three principal ends,—to inform, 
to persuade, to please. They correspond to the three de¬ 
partments of the human mind, the Understanding, the 
Will, and the Feelings. The means being to some extent 
different for each, they are considered under separate 
heads. 

But as there are various matters pertaining to all 
modes of address, it is convenient to divide the entire 
subject into the two following parts. 

Part First, which relates to Style generally, embraces 
the following topics :—I. The Figures of Speech, and the 
consideration of the Number and the Order of Words . 
II. The explanation of the various Attributes or Qualities 
of Style. III. The Sentence and the Paragraph. 

Part Second treats of the different kinds of Composi¬ 
tion. 

Those that have for their object to inform the Under¬ 
standing, fall under three heads— Description , Narration , 
and Exposition. The means of influencing the Will are 
given under one head, Persuasion. The employing of 
language to excite pleasurable Feelings, coincides with 
the most characteristic function of Poetry. 

The Will can be moved only through the Understand¬ 
ing or through the Feelings. Hence, there are at bottom 
but two Rhetorical ends. 

l 













STYLE IN GENERAL. 


THE FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

1. A Figure of Speech is a deviation from the plain 
and ordinary mode of speaking, with a view to greater 
effect. When, instead of saying, ‘that is very strange/ 
we exclaim ‘ how strange ! 9 we use a figure. ‘ Now is the 
winter of our discontent/ is figurative ; the word ‘ winter’ 
is diverted from signifying a season of the year, to express 
a condition of the human feelings. 

The ancient Rhetoricians distinguished between Figures 
and Tropes. A Figure, says Quintilian, is a form of speech 
differing from the common and ordinary mode of expression; 
as in the first example given above. A Trope is the conver¬ 
sion of a word from its proper signification to another, in 
order to give force, as in the second example. The distinction 
is more in appearance than in substance, and has no practical 
value. 

The Figures are classed under a variety of names. The 
most common are Simile, Metaphor, Allegory, Antithesis or 
Contrast, Metonymy, Synecdoche, Epigram, Hyperbole, Inter¬ 
rogation, Exclamation, Apostrophe, Climax, Irony. 

2. A classification of the more important Figures may 
be based on the operations of Intellect, or Understanding, 
that they have reference to. Now, our intellectual powers 
are reducible to three simple modes of working. 

The first is spoken of under the names, Discrimination, or 
Feeling of Difference, Contrast, Relativity. It means that 
the mind is affected by change, as in passing from rest to 
motion, from cold to heat, from light to dark; and that, the 
greater and the more sudden the change, the stronger is the 
effect. The figure, denominated Antithesis or Contrasty derives 
its force from this fact. 
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The second power is called Similarity, or the Feeling of 
Agreement. This signifies that when like objects come under 
our notice, we are impressed by the circumstance, as when we 
see the resemblance of a child to its parent. The Figures 
named Simile , Metaphor , Allegory , are modes of increasing the 
force of style in this way. 

The third power of the Intellect, is Retentiveness, or 
Acquisition. The ability to retain successive impressions 
without confusion, and to bring them up afterwards, distin¬ 
guishes mind; it is a power familiarly known by the name 
Memory. Now, the chief way that retentiveness or memory 
works is this:—impressions occurring tog ether, become associated 
together, as sunrise with daylight; and when we are made to 
think of one, we are reminded of the accompaniments. We 
cannot think of the sun’s rising, without remembering day¬ 
light, and the other circumstances that go along with it. 
Hence, the mental association of things contiguously placed, is 
a prominent fact of the mind; and one of its many conse¬ 
quences is that we often name a thing by some one of it 
adjuncts; as ‘ the throne ' for the sovereign, ‘ gold * for wealth. 
Such is the nature of the Metonymy . 

Of the three powers of Intellect now named,—Discrimi¬ 
nation or Contrast, Similarity, Retentiveness or Contiguity— 
the second, Similarity, is most fruitful in figures, and may be 
taken first in order. 


FIGURES FOUNDED ON SIMILARITY. 

3. The intellectual power named Similarity, or Feeling 
of Agreement, is the chief inventive power of mind. By 
it, similitudes are brought up to the view. When we look 
out upon a scene of nature, we are reminded of other re¬ 
sembling scenes that we have formerly known. 

This power of like to recall like (there being also diver¬ 
sity) varies in different individuals. The fact is shown by the 
great abundance of comparisons that occur to some men; as, 
for example, the great poets. Homer, speaking of the descent 
of Apollo from Olympus, says, ‘ He came like night / The 
eloquence of Ulysses is described by the help of a simili¬ 
tude— 

Soft as the fleeces of descending snows 

The copious accents fall with easy art; 

Melting they fall, and sink into the heart! 
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4. I he tracing of Resemblances among the objects 
and the events of the world, is a constant avocation of 
the human mind. It occurs largely in science. 

Some Sciences are expressly styled comparative: as Com¬ 
parative Anatomy, Comparative Grammar. The purpose of 
the first is to find out the points of community or likeness 
among Animals ; the second shows the similarities occurring 
in the midst of diversities in Languages. 

The generalizations, or general notions and principles 
constituting Science, require the identification of resembling 
things. We identify a great number of objects on the 
property of roundness, all else being different; and the result 
is the general notion of a circle in Euclid. 

Every kind of reasoning implies similarity, or the identity 
of two or more things. When we infer that the men now 
alive will die, it is because of their lilceness in constitution to 
those that went before them. In one mode of reasoning, 
called reasoning by Analogy, the principle is expressly indt- 
cated in the name. A comparison is often intended to serve 
for an argument or a reason, as well as for an illustration. 
The following is an example. 

‘ It is remarked by Anatomists, that the nutritive quality 
is not the only requisite in food that a certain degree of 
distention of the stomach is required, to enable it to act with 
its full powers;—and that it is for this reason hay or straw 
must be given to horses, as well as corn, in order to supply 
the necessary bulk. Something analogous to this takes place 
with respect to the generality of minds ; which are incapable 
of thoroughly digesting and assimilating what is presented to 
them, however clearly, in a small compass.’ (Whately.) 

The Figures of Similarity are these 1. Simile, or Com¬ 
parison. . 2. Metaphor. 3. Personification. 4. Allegory. 
5. Certain forms of the Synecdoche. We shall first remark 
on the features common to them all. 

OF SIMILITUDES GENERALLY. 

5. In all departments of composition addressed to the 
Understanding —in Description, Narration, and Exposi¬ 
tion—Similitudes are made use of to render the subjects 
more intelligible. 

# If, from some cause or other, a subject is but dimly con¬ 
ceived by us, one mode of assisting the mind, is to bring 
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forward something of the same kind, that we already under¬ 
stand. We then, to clear up the unfamiliar subject, transfer to 
it our knowledge of the familiar. Thus, the action of the heart, 
which is concealed from our view, may be made intelligible 
by comparison with a force-pump for supplying water to a 
torwn. An event in ancient history can be illustrated by 
something that has happened in more recent times. A man’s 
character is brought home to us when likened to some one 
that we already know. We often make subjects mutually 
illustrative through their community of nature ; thus Painting 
and Poetry, as Pine Arts, elucidate each other. 

6. A Eesemblance is not a Figure of Speech, unless 
the things compared be different in kind. 

The comparison of Napoleon to Caesar is literal and not 
figurative ; the subjects are the same. The comparison of a 
great conqueror to a destructive conflagration, or a tempest, is 
of the nature of a figure. The things compared are different 
in nature, although possessing an amount of similarity render¬ 
ing the one illustrative of the other. 

7. In compositions addressed to the Peelings —Oratory 
and Poetry—resemblances are sought out to give greater 
intensity or impressiveness to the meaning. 

For this purpose, the comparison should be to something 
that excites the feelings more strongly than the thing com- * 
pared. Thus, Sir Philip Sydney, in endeavouring to give a 
lively idea of the rousing effect of the ballad of Chevy Chase, 
says, ‘ it stirs the heart like the sound of a trumpet. ’ 

Chaucer’s description of the Squire, contains several com¬ 
parisons for raising the feelings*. 

Embroided was he, as it were a mead, 

As full of freshe floures white and rede ; 

Singing he was, or fluting all the day; 

He was as fresh as is the month of May. 

So, the following simile from the Odyssey is calculated to 
give a more lively sense of the speaker’s sentiment of venera¬ 
tion. 4 1 follow behind, as in the footsteps of a god. 1 

Again, ‘Justice’ (says Aristotle) ‘is more glorious than 
the Eastern Star or the Western Star.’ 

As an example of a simile elevating a common subject to 
a poetic character, I quote from Tennyson’s description of 
the miller in ‘ Enoch Arden.’ 

Him like the working bee in blossom dust , 

Blanched with his mill, they found. 
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In the examples of the Simile (afterwards enumerated) 
some appeal to the feelings almost exclusively (5), some to 
the understanding (1, 6,) ; while others (2, 3, 5,) fall under a 
class to be mentioned presently, § 10. 

8. Many comparisons have a mixed effect, partly 
assisting the understanding, and partly giving rise" to 

Demosthenes assimilated the statesmanship of such poli¬ 
ticians as his rival ^schirces, with old sores in the body 

T ‘~~ . come out painful prominence, when the general 
.health happens to be disturbed. 

mix^d effects’ (ApPENDIx) ma ? be referred to as exemplifying 

In few instances, even in Expository Composition, 

the understanding is sacrificed to the feelings (See Extract 

. 9- Some Similitudes enable us to picture an object 
vividly to the mind, and are called, on that account, 
picturesque; as in Chaucer’s Squire, ‘With lockes crull 
as they were laid in press.* 

These comparisons are much used in Poetry, and in the 
more poetical forms of Descriptive and Narrative composition. 

10 Original comparisons, besides having the effects 
now stated, cause an agreeable surprise, and are intro¬ 
duced into composition with that view. 

A comparison that is new and not obvious, even although 
contributing little, either to elucidate a subject, or to excite 
hveher feelings in connexion with it, strikes us with a pleasur¬ 
able flash In the following instance, the agreeable effect 
arises, partly from the elevation of the subject (See Qualities 
op Style, Strength), and partly from the detection of a certain 
resemblance between two things lying remote in nature. 

lhe actions of princes are like those great rivers, whose 
butfew^ 617 ° ne bebolds ’ but tbeir s P rin gs have been seen by 

When comparisons have no other effect but the pleasure 
ot surprise, they are often termed fanciful. This indicates 
one of the meanings of Fancy. Luxuriant composition, as 
the poetry of Shelley, or of Keats, is apt to abound in this 
species oi effect. 

11. L When Figures of Similarity are employed to 
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give intelligibility and clearness—that is, to aid the Under¬ 
standing—-they must satisfy the following conditions :— 

(1.) The resemblance should turn on the relevant cir¬ 
cumstance. 

(2.) The comparison should be more intelligible to 
those addressed, than the thing compared. 

(3.) The accompanying circumstances should not he 
such as to distract the mind from the real point. 

This is the most common fault in the use of figures of 
similarity ; and is still more likely to arise when they are 
profusely employed. 

12. II. With a view to heighten the Feelings, the con¬ 
ditions are these :— 

(1.) The figure employed should be more impressive 
than the original. 

(2.) The degree of elevation should be within the 
bounds that the hearer can tolerate. (See Hyperbole.) 

(3.) The similitudes should be neither obvious nor trite. 

Some degree of novelty, originality, or rarity is requisite 
to any powerful effect. 

(4.) A mere intellectual comparison should not be 
tendered for an emotional one.* 

On the other hand, the absence of intellectual similarity is 
consistent with emotional keeping. Hence the admissibility 
of the following :— 

The noble sister of Poplicola, 

The moon of Rome; chaste as the icicle 
That’s curdled by the frost from purest snow 
And hangs on Dian’s temple. 

13. III. To render comparison, as such, a source of 
pleasure, the following points must be attended to :— 

(1.) Novelty, originality, or freshness, is still more re¬ 
quisite than in the previous case. 

(2.) There should be a harmony of feeling between the 
things compared, and no distasteful accompaniments. 

* The profuse employment of intellectual similitudes without emo¬ 
tional keeping, is the peculiarity of the class of poets designated by 
Johnson ‘metaphysical’ (Life of Cowley). For a precise discrimination 
of the characteristics of the class, see Masson’s life of Milton (Yol. L 
p. 441). 
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. The ^following well known passage from Lncretius con- 
tains a fine harmony, and also a circumstance that jars on the 
mind. 

‘ Sweet it is, when the winds are agitating the waters on 
a wide sea, to witness from the land the spectacle of another’s 
distress ; not because it is agreeable to us that any one should 
sufler, but because it is pleasant to behold the ills ourselves 
are free from. Sweet also is it to look upon the mio-hty en- 
counters of war spread over the plains, without sharing the 
danger. But nothing is sweeter than to occupy the well-<nrt 
serene temple raised by the learning of the wise, whence we 
may look down upon others and see them straying and wander- 
mg, rivals in intellect, and in the pride of birth, striving night 
and day by surpassing labour to rise to wealth and to win 
dominion.’ 

The two comparisons quoted are in full harmony with the 

situation to be illustrated; there is one pervading emotion_ 

the grateful feeling of security from visible woes. But to 
represent the misery of others as our delight jars on our sym¬ 
pathies ; and the clause of explanation, so awkward in a 
poem, does not redeem the discord. Better to have simply 
compared the three situations, without giving any name to 
the feeling. ‘Like a man witnessing from the land the 
struggles of the mariner with the storm, or like one viewing 
the shock of war from a safe distance, is he that occupies the 
temple raised by wisdom, and looks down upon the errino* 
crowd beneath.’ 

14. Many figures of similarity are to be found in 
literature that fail to yield any one of the results now 
named 

It would not be easy to attribute any effect to such as the 
following from Bacon:—‘ Certainly it is heaven on earth, to 
have a man s mind move in charity, rest in providence, and 
turn upon the poles of truth.’ The old writers abound in 
comparisons to the same degree unmeaning and insipid. 

15. The sources of Figures of Besemblance are co¬ 
extensive with human knowledge. 

The wide range of figurative comparison may be judged of 
by glancing at some of the classes of things had recourse to. 

Natural Agents:—Gravity, heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
affinity, attraction, repulsion, force, solution, diffusion, congelation, 
expansion, matter, solid, liquid, gas. 
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Celestial bodies and operations:—Sun, moon, stars, orbits, 
eclipses, cycles, seasons, nebulae, galaxies. 

Terrestrial objects on the great scale:—Winds, storms, clouds, 
rain, thunder, lightning, oceans, shores, tides, waves, continents, 
plains, mountains, villages, rivers, floods, forests, deserts, sands, 
swamps, rocks, strata. 

Minerals and their properties :—Stone, granite, flint, metal, 
diamond, ruby, emerald, gold, silver, iron, brass, pinchbeck, 
quicksilver, crystal, transparency, brilliancy, lustre, opaque, hard, 
rough, smooth, symmetrical. 

Vegetation :—Seed, root, stem, branch, flower, bud, fruit, leaf, 
growth, sap, ripeness, decay, excrescence. The rose, thorn, lily, 
oak, fungus, upas-tree. 

Animal Life—Organic processes, and names of parts, as in 
plants:—Birth, procreation, health, disease, food, nourishment, 
bone, sinew, heart, head, eyes, tongue, foot, arm, breath, digestion, 
circulation, assimilation. 

Special animals:—Lion, tiger, elephant, sheep, ox, dog, fox, 
eagle, lark, nightingale, serpent, viper, shark, worm, grub, oyster, 
bee, ant, spider, butterfly, bat, mouse, cat, gorilla. 

Operations of human industry:—(Agriculture) Shepherd, flocks, 
herds, dig, till, plough, manure, water, sow, reap, harvest, thresh, 
winnow, prune, graft. (Mining) vein, ore, smelt. (Building) 
foundation, stone, cement, wall, floor, roof, door, house, palace, 
pyramid. (Seamanship) launch, set sail, chart, steer, compass, 
tack, breeze, wreck, founder. (War) army, array, battle, conquest, 
defeat, sword, arms, gun, shot, broadside, parry, strategy, general¬ 
ship. (Trade) buy, sell, import, traffic, capital, interest, borrow, 
credit, security, market, goods, exchange, money, currency, weight, 
measure. (Manufactures) hammer, forge, shape, carve, cut, joint, 
dovetail, spin, weave, embroider, tinsel. 

Government:—Sovereign, king, rule, court, regulate, minister, 
judge, law. 

Social Relations:—Father, mother, friend, neighbour, com¬ 
panion, society, communion, wedlock. 

Social Intercourse:—Road, highway, carriage, conveyance, 
canal, harbour, haven, ship, rail, post, letter, arts of writing and 
printing. 

Medicine Physic, pill, uneaient. syrup, drastic, purge, plaster, 
bleed, blister, disease, symptom, remedy, fever, inflammation, 
pulse, scar, sore, ache, wound, itch, atrophy, delirium, St. Vitus’s 
dance, heart-burn, dropsy, gangrene. 

Teaching:—Master, pupil, lesson, docile, school, cane. 

Science:—Sum, fraction, equation, equivalent, theorem, axiom, 
postulate, definition, demonstrate, induction. 
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Fine ArtMelody, harmony, discord, dance, rhythm, paint, 
colour sculpture, engrave, pediment, theatre, stage. 

e gion-God, angel, offering, sacrifice, atonement, prayer 
propitiation, mtercession, sacrament, priest, worship, bible, revela- 
tion, inspiration, divine, Heaven, Hell. 

^Recreations. Games, sports, cards, dice, chess, counters, hunt, 
snare, trap, decoy, angle, hook, bait. 

Historical allusions :-The geese in the capitol, the Gordian 
charta Cr ° SS1Ilg ^ EublCOn ’ the slau S hter of the innocents, magna 

taboo USt ° mS ° f Nations:—Avatar > Juggernaut, palaver, ordeal, 

From the feelings and operations of the Mind Sweet, soft 
harsh, sour, charm, rejoice, kiss, laugh, smile, frown, angry, loving’ 
relent, disdain. These constitute the figures of Personification. 


THE SIMILE OR COMPARISON. 

lfr The Simile or Comparison consists in likening 
one thing to another formally or expressly. ‘As the stars* 
so shall thy seed be/ f The condemnation of Socrates 
took him away in his full grandeur and glory, like the 
setting of a tropical sun/ 

The following are farther examples :— 

(!•) -frue ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest who have learnt to dance. 

(2.) We Have often thought that the public mind in our 
country resembles that of the sea when the tide is rising 
Each successive wave rushes forward, breaks, and rolls back i 
but the great flood is steadily coming on/ 

( 3 -) ‘Nothing, is more dangerous to reason than the 
flights of imagination, and nothing has been the occasion of 
more .mistakes among philosophers. Men of bright fancies 
may, m this respect, be compared to those angels whom the 
^nptnves represent as covering their eyes with their wings/ 

C”*/ # I have ventured 

Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders, 

This many summers in a sea of glory. 

(5.) ‘It is on the death-bed, on the conch of sorrow and 
ot pam, that the thought of one purely virtuous action is like 
the shadow of a lofty rock in the desert— like the light foot¬ 
steps of that little child who continued to dance before the 
throne of the unjust king, when his guards had fled, and his 
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people had forsaken him —lilce the single thin stream of light 
which the unhappy captive has at last learned to love —lih 
the soft sigh before the breeze that wafts the becalmed vessei 
and her famished crew to the haven where they would be.* 

(6.) ‘ The illusion that great men and great events came 
oftener in early times than now, is partly due to historical 
perspective! As in a range of equidistant columns, th« 
farthest off look the closest; so, the conspicuous objects of the 
past seem more thickly clustered the more remote they are.’ 

The characteristic effects of these examples have been 
given by anticipation (p. 6). 

The designations ‘ simile ’ and ‘ comparison ’ are some¬ 
times considered as slightly different in meaning. When a 
likeness is followed out into detail, it is called a comparison, 
in the stricter meaning of the term. 


THE METAPHOR. 

17. The Metaphor is a comparison implied in tha 
language used; as, he bridles his anger; he was a lion in 
combat; the fact is clear . 

This figure is in frequent use. By dispensing with the 
phrases of comparison,—like, as, &c. —it has the advantages 
of being brief, and of not disturbing the structure of the com¬ 
position. 

Like the similitudes generally, Metaphors may (1) aid the 
understanding, (2) deepen the impression on the feelings, and 
(3) give an agreeable surprise. 

(1.) Examples to aid the understanding:— 

‘ The wish is father to the thought 4 the light of Nature 
‘the geological record;' ‘reasoning in a circle;' ‘the moralist 
is a scout for consequences‘ the obstetric efficacy of Socrates.’ 

Athens the eye of Greece, 

Mother of arts and eloquence. 

(2.) To deepen the impression on the feelings:—‘ I speared 
him with a jest;’ ‘the town was stormed;' ‘to let loose these 
horrible hounds of war‘ the news was a dagger to his heart 
‘the power of directing the local disposition of the army is 
the royal prerogative, the master-feather in the eagle's wing' 
(Chatham). 

At length Erasmus 

Stemmed the wild torrent of a barbarous age 

And drove those holy Vandals off the stage . 
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Can’st thou not minister unto a mind diseased— 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ? 

(3.) Agreeable surprise :—Speaking of the king’s honour, 
Junius varies the figure of Chatham— 4 The feather that adorns 
the royal bird supports his flight. Strip him of his plumage, 
and you fix him to the earth.’ Again, 4 In the shipwreck of 
the state, trifles float and are preserved; while everything 
solid and valuable sinks to the bottom, and is lost for ever.’ 

The condensation obtained by the metaphor, as compared 
with the simile, may be shown in this instance. (Simile) 4 As, 
in passing through the crystal, beams of white light are de¬ 
composed into the colours of the rainbow: so, in traversing 
the soul of the poet, the colourless rays of truth are transformed 
into brightly-tinted poetry.’ Transformed into metaphors:— 
‘The white light of truth, in traversing the many-sided 
transparent soul of the poet, is refracted into iris-hued poetry.’ 
(Spencer’s Essays—Philosophy of Style.) 

18. The personifying Metaphors are chiefly subservient 
to the purposes of Poetry. 

The following are examples:— 

O gentle sleep 
Nature’s soft nurse :— 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye f 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green 

But yonder comes the powerful king of day 
Rejoicing in the east. 

19. The coining ot Metaphors is a means of increasing 
the names in a language. 

The metaphorical process pervades every language. All 
the simple prepositions—of, to, for, in, at, with,—originally 
referred to place and motion; but they have been extended 
by metaphor to other relations :— 4 honour to the brave.’ 

The technical language of Anatomy is in great part meta¬ 
phorical:—pons varolii, hippocampus major, true skin, laby¬ 
rinth of the ear. It is the same with the language of the 
common arts. 

20. Metaphor is largely employed in expressing the 
more hidden operations of the mind. Thus knowledge is 
light, passion is fire , depression of spirits, gloom: °the 
thought struck him. 
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So we speak of a ray of hope, a shade of doubt, a flight of 
fancy, a flash of wit, ebullitions of anger. All the names 
of mental operations were originally applied to something 
sensible; as perception, apprehension, conception, recollection, 
deliberation, inspiration, imagination, sagacity (originally 
quickness of smell), acuteness, penetration, emotion, expression. 

Names primarily indicating operations of the senses ara 
transferred to operations of the understanding: I see (that is, 
understand) what you mean. So ‘ taste * is made to signify 
the feelings and discrimination of fine art. 

21. By frequent use, metaphors may lose their figura* 
tive character. 

Such are—melancholy (black bile), edify (build), acute* 
ness (sharpness), ardour (heat), express (to press out), crush 
(bend), enhance (lift), provide (see beforehand), detect (un* 
roof), &c. 

In these instances, the original meaning is no longer sug¬ 
gested to the mind. In other cases, the words are still used 
in the primitive as well as in a figurative sense, and hence 
they continue to have a certain illustrative force of similarity; 
as light, colour, fire, fountain, sources, root, life, thunder, star, 
field, clear, hard, piercing, follow, shelter, mask, ruminate. 

22. Besides the faults arising in the employment of 
figures of similarity in general, there are some more par¬ 
ticularly attaching to the metaphor. 

(1.) The Mixed Metaphor. This arises when in the 
same expression metaphors from different subjects are 
combined; as ‘to kindle a seed', to ‘ take arms against a sea 
of troubles/* 

We may sow a seed or kindle a flame; but the mind is 
confused when incompatible operations are required to be 
joined. 

The following example has often been quoted from Addi¬ 
son’s poem on the victories of Marlborough— 

I bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 

That longs to launch into a bolder strain . 

Three different actions are here conjoined in one. 

‘The noble harbour of the Golden Horn, five miles in 
length, crowded with all the flags of Europe lying in its 
bosom.* 

* In this example, it has been proposed to remove the incongruity 
by reading ‘ siege * for ‘ sea.* 
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The following line from Young, although a mixed meta- 
phor, is considered elegant and expressive 

Her voice is but the shadow of a sound. 

SeredeTmedTvX 7 m “ ed metaphors m Shakespeare 
mi . ? r effectiveness and their originality. 

_1 nuxture of the metaphorical and the plain or literal is 
also objectionable. Dryden, speaking of the aids heS fo 

ofcer^elp than the 8 ’ z* ® ai , 1 | n §’ in a vast °cean without 
the TTnro * 4 th P ole ‘ star of the ancients, and the rules of 
the French stage among the moderns.’ ‘Boyle was the father 
of Chemistry, and brother to the Earl of Cork ’ 

When words have lost their metaphorical meaning the 
ihat hT 718 ”? l°T r There are -however, many w’orfs 

ori^inJ me eaS - ed t0 b ! metaphors > but stiU 80 suggest their 
ordinal meaning as to give the sense of harmony when the 

veoed’ is nit^t t0 '- *° Sa ^ ‘ the Session was con- 

tbe l l ,? f ee P m g. although quite intelligible. ‘ Upon 

natiffi Perot f theS u ^ le f Uie ? d ®pend for their illurni- 
illuminated. P tj Sh ° Uld be dlsentan 9 led > and obscurity 

iVrTff U1 ' l an ^ Ua ° e bas a num ' 3er °f conjunctions of words 
indifferent as regards the metaphor, but fixed by LI and 

therefore not to be departed from. We say, ‘ usetr emplov 

knowled and / t k ®i StepS ’’ but n0t USe ste ^ J 0ne m ay acquire 
knowledge, take degrees, contract habits, lay up treasure 

t»Zi/ e affairs S ’ prizes ’ celebr %> ™riveat hon0 nrs,’ 

conduct affairs, espouse a side, interpose authority pursue a 
course, turn to account, for a warning, WnomXe 

? rmCI P eS ’ cm M‘ lvale acquaintance, pass over in silence- 
all which conjunctions owe their suitabilit^ not to the oriS 

LTaage W&rdS ’ t0 the establish^ '£££%& 

(2.) The straining of a Metaphor. By this is meant 
» fisure into de,aas tJt - 

Young, speaking of old age, says ‘ It should 

Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon- 
And put good works on board; and wait the wind 
lhat shortly blows us into worlds unknown.' 

In the two last lines, the feelings suggested are out nf 
‘“l””* ..a what got* b.fo» At® rst »f emotioTof d e .p 
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solemnity is expressed; the figure then changes to the prosaic 
and calculating operations of a seafaring enterprise. 

This fault is, therefore, merely a case of discord, which is 
everywhere a blemish in composition. 

(3.) Excess of Metaphors. 

When metaphors are greatly multiplied, it becomes more 
difficult to preserve their congruity and keeping; and the 
variety of subjects necessarily distracts the mind. There is 
also the evil attending profusion of figures generally ; the 
mind is kept too much on the strain. 

The ancient critics particularly adverted to this fault. In 
the opinion of Longinus, Demosthenes observed the just mean, 
and Plato often exceeded it. The excess, however, where 
existing, is never confined to metaphors, but extends to all 
kinds of figures, making the florid or figurative style. 

PERSONIFICATION. 

23. Personification consists in attributing life and mind 
to inanimate things. ‘The mountains sing together , the 
hills rejoice and clajp hands! 

Personification is a figure of various degrees, which 
constitute so many kinds of it. 

I. The highest degree ascribes to the objects human 
feelings and purposes, and distinction of gender. 

As in Milton, on Eve’s taking the forbidden fruit:— 

So saying, her rash hand, in evil hour, 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck’d, she ate; 

Earth felt the wound ; and Nature, from her seat , 

Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe , 

That all was lost . 

This pitch of personification represents the figure as it 
appears in the boldest flights of poetry. In figurative bold¬ 
ness, it is surpassed only by the Apostrophe. Shelley’s 
‘ Cloud ’ is personification throughout. The following stanza 
is an example :— 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting dowers 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet birds every one. 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 
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I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under; 

And then again I dissolve in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

Besides the actual objects of Nature, it is not unusual 
to personify abstractions of the mind, as time, life, death, 
truth, love, virtue, evil, sin, hope, wisdom, genius, friend¬ 
ship, pleasure, vengeance. 

Can wisdom lend, with all her boasted power, 

The pledge oi joy's anticipated hour ? 

By a process short of personification, abstractions may be 
represented as real things, and thereby be rendered more 
vivid. Thus time is a river , a shore , a wave on the ocean of 
eternity . Life is a vapour, a dream, a shadow. 

The ancient mythology gave personal existence to all the 
imposing objects and appearances of Nature :—the sun, moon, 
and stars; the sky, earth, seas, mountains, rocks, hills, valleys, 
rivers, springs, floods; the winds, clouds, thunder, hail; the 
day, night, dawn, light, dark; the seasons. Likewise to the 
important productions of nature, as corn and wine. 

These personifications are retained in the poetry of ail 
languages for the sake of clothing the objects with the interest- 
that personality gives. 

24. II. Another and inferior degree of personification 
consists in merely attributing some quality of living beings 
to things inanimate :— 

As the thirsty ground, a dying lamp, the angry sea, a cruel 
disaster, the smiling year. Thomson, describing the influence 
of the sunbeams upon the snow in the valley, says— 

- Perhaps the vale 

Relents awhile to the neglected ray. 

Upon a rock whose haughty brow. (Gray.) 

The two modes of personification shade into each other. 
The second is also included .among metaphors, constituting 
one species of that figure. 

25. The English Language, by reserving the distinctions 
of gender for such living beings as actually possess it, gives 
especial scope for personification. 

In many languages, as Greek, Latin, French, German, &c., 
gender is attributed to inanimate objects, in a manner that 
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deprives it of all its meaning. In English, the masculine and 
feminine pronouns are regularly applied only to persons and 
to the more distinguished animals. Hence they are closely 
associated in our minds with personality; and their occa¬ 
sional transfer to things without life has at once a personify¬ 
ing effect. 

26. The special value of personification arises from the 
interest awakened in us by the actions, feelings, and de¬ 
portment of beings like ourselves. 

Some of the strongest feelings of our nature have reference 
to persons; such are love, admiration, vanity, the thirst for 
power, revenge, derision. It is one effect of advancing civili¬ 
zation to enlarge the interest that we take in our fellow- 
creatures. The compositions that touch the deepest chords ot 
the mind deal principally with persons, as Poetry, Romance, 
and History. Prom the earliest times, this interest has been 
extended, through ascribing human feelings to the objects ot 
the outer world on some pretext of remote resemblance, thus 
the powers of nature, as the winds and running streams, have 
been assimilated, in their operations, to living beings, and fan¬ 
cifully endowed with will, purpose, and feeling, so as to be 
recommended to our human sympathies. The highest merits 
of style are expressed by the words—animation, vivacity, 
liveliness—as if the conferring of life was the means ot 
awakening our strongest interest. (See Strength, Poetry.) 

Personification, being one of the bold figures of speech, 
should be used seldom, and only when justified by the pre¬ 
sence of strong feeling. 


ALLEGORY—FABLE—PARABLE. 

27. When, with a view to some moral or instruction, 
subjects remote from one another are brought into a com¬ 
parison sustained throughout the details, the result is an 
Allegory. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress is a well-known example, in it 
the spiritual life or progress of the Christian is represente 
in detail by the story of a pilgrim in search of a distant 
country, which he reaches after many struggles and diffi¬ 
Comparisons of such length as Extract I. are allegories. 

Examples occur in the Spectator—the Vision of Mirza, 
2 
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196; Luxury and Avarice, 65; Truth, Falsehood, and Fiction, 
469. I have given in the Appendix, Extract III., an allego¬ 
rical contrast of Probability and Plausibility from Campbell’s 
Philosophy of Rhetoric. 

• ,9 hancer ’ s H ° ase of Pame is an allegory, imitated by Pope 

m his Temple of Fame. J 1 

Spenser’s Faery Queen is allegorical throughout; the 
virtues and vices being personified, and made to act out their 
nature, in a series of supposed adventures. 

x- Thomson’s Castle of Indolence is one of the manv imita¬ 
tions of Spenser. J 

e ™ W -^- S T a ^ e a Tub is an Allegory, wherein the divisions 
of Christianity (Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinistic) are repre¬ 
sented under the adventures of three brothers. So, in the 
1 ravels of Gulliver, the vices of politicians are ridiculed by 
being exemplified in communities made up of imaginary 
beings (Liliputians or dwarfs, Brobdignagians or giants, 
IlouyhnhnmS’ Yahoos). Arbuthnot’s John Bull is another 
celebrated allegory of the same age. 

* m In th L A11 fS 0I 7’ for the most part, a complete story is 

told, so that there is a double meaning, the obvious and the 
implied, or allegorical. There must often be a great deal of 
straining to sustain the parallelism throughout a long compo¬ 
sition. The most powerful effects realized in this style have 
been the comic. J 


28. The Fable is a short allegory. 

According to Lessing, the Fable embodies a moral in a 
special case; this is invested with reality, and narrated as a 
story, which suggests the moral at once. Thus the narrative 
of the Man and the Bundle of Sticks ’ embodies a moral 
truth the power of union—in a particular case, represented 
as a real or actual incident, and calculated to surest and 
bring home the moral. 55 

. . ^he Fables turn upon the actions and character¬ 

istics of animals. . This practice has arisen out of the circum¬ 
stance that the animals chosen have (whether truly or falsely) 
a certain fixed character; as the cunning of the fox the 
meekness of the lamb, the strength of the lion. 

29. The Fictitious Example is a name for many com¬ 
positions, including moral and instructive Tales, where 
there is the interest of a story coupled with the setting 
torth of some lesson or instruction. 
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The Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer were perpetually 
appealed to by the ancients in the way of enforcing important 
moral maxims. 

The moral apologue called the ‘ Choice of Hercules ’ (given 
in the Memorabilia of Socrates) is a fictitious example. 

In this case there is nothing that can be called Figurative, 
except the double intention. 

30. The Parables of the Bible are for the most part 
Examples. 

In the parable of David and Nathan, there is no departure 
from humanity, but a supposed case containing all the features 
of David’s conduct, with merely a change in the circumstances 
of the action ; the subject of the spoliation being a ewe lamb 
instead of a wife. 


REMAINING FIGURES OF SIMILARITY. 

31. The name ‘Synecdoche* is applied to different 
kinds of Figures. Some of them are figures of Similarity. 

(1.) Putting the Species for the Genus; as bread for the 
necessaries of life generally ; cut-throat for murderer or 
assassin; sums for Arithmetic. 

The force of this figure depends on the superior effect—as 
regards both the Understanding and the Feelings of the 
Special and the Concrete over the General and the Abstract. 
‘Food* is general; ‘bread’ is particular, and more readily 
calls up a distinct object to the mind. The principle is one 
that will frequently re-appear. 

(2.) The Antonomasia puts an Individual for the 
Species —‘every man is not a Solomon ‘he is a Croesus 
(in wealth)a Jezebel . 

This is merely to carry the same effect a step farther. 
Speciality or Concreteness reaches the utmost point in the 
Individual. # 

See the stanza in Gray’s Elegy—‘Some village Hampden—.’ 

(3.) Under Synecdoche was also ranked the putting of 
the Genus for the Species ; as a vessel for a ship; a crea¬ 
ture for a man. 

To substitute the more general for the less is a rare and 
exceptional form. It can impart force only when by chance 
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the generic name has a peculiar expressiveness. Thus in 
designating a dance a measure , the effect lies in statins one of 
the characteristic attributes, the measured or rhythmical step 

This is a common mode of the figure called ‘Euphemism ’ 
or the indicating of something that delicacy forbids beino* spe¬ 
cifically named. Thus, to avoid naming death, we have such 
phrases as ‘deceased/ ‘departed/ ‘removed/ ‘falling asleep ’ 
gone to rest.* Campbell suggests that the translators of the 
tfible might have used this figure in Marthas expression 
respecting Lazarus, ‘Lord, by this time he smeUetK for ‘he 
stmketh.’ 

(4.) Putting the Concrete for the Abstract. 

As in Dry den :— 

Nor durst begin 

To speak, but wisely kept the fool within. 

Again :— 

A tyrant’s power in rigour is exprest, 

The father yearns in the true prince’s breast. 

r ,i F °? 1 i! LP ut for fo %> and Mher, the concrete, is used for 
fatherly affection. 

The opposite case of putting the abstract for the concrete 
is, like the general for the particular, an exception. ‘ Youth/ 
‘beauty/ may sometimes stand for ‘ the young/ ‘the beauti¬ 
ful ; the figurative effect lies in isolating, as it were, the main 
quality, and in giving it so much the greater prominence. 

A minor figure, coming under Similarity, is the appli¬ 
cation of numbers to things that are not estimable with 
numerical precision ; as when, in describing a public man’s 
degree of patriotism, we say, he gave one to his country and 
two to himself. ‘ Nine-tenths of every man’s happiness/ says 
Paley, ‘ depends on the reception he meets with in the world.’ 
The advantage gained is obvious. 


FIGURES OF CONTIGUITY. 

32. In this class of Figures, a thing is named, either by 
some accompaniment (Metonymy), or by some part (Synec¬ 
doche) that is more forcible or suggestive. 

33. Metonymies have been classified according to the 
nature of the accompaniment singled out. 

(1.) The Sign, or Symbol, or any significant adjunct. 
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As the crown or sceptre for royalty ; the mitre , the lawn , 
the altar , the baton , the silk-gown , the purple , the ermine , the 
strawberry leaf (dukedom). Bed tape is the routine of office. 
The military dress is the uniform. 

Peace is signified by ‘ sheathing the sword,* ‘ shutting 
the temple of Janus.* 

A 4 sitting * or ‘ sederunt * is a meeting (itself a figure). 
Being ‘ closeted * is to be engaged in consultation. 

These signs and circumstances are usually more sensible 
and striking than the main subject; in many instances* how¬ 
ever, all that is sought or gained is variety of expression. 

(2.) The Instrument for the Agent. 

Cowley says of Cromwell, ‘he set up Parliaments by the 
stroke of his pen , and scattered them with the breath of his 
mouth ;* the intention being to substitute, for the hidden opera¬ 
tions of the mind, some outward and expressive action. 

Likewise, the arbitration of the sword ; a thousand horse , a 
hundred lances; ‘to associate to our arms the tomahawk and 
the scalping-knife of the savage.’ 

(3.) The Container for the thing Contained. 

‘ They smote the city ‘ ye devour widow’s houses' So 
we say familiarly, the kettle boils. The ‘ bottle * is a powerful 
figure for intoxicating drink. ‘ He keeps a good table.' ‘ He 
drank the cup.' A carpet bag , for luggage. The purse for 
money. Prom the cradle to the grave. The palace and the 
cottage. ‘ I should rather be ruled by St. James's (the resi¬ 
dence of the Court) than by St. Giles's (peopled by the lowest 
population).* ‘ France would not consent.* 

A period of time is sometimes assigned for the produc¬ 
tions, or the events, included in it. In trade, we hear of a good 
season , a successful voyage. 

Blossoms, and fruits, and flowers, together rise, 

And the whole year in gay confusion lies. 

The ‘ whole year * stands for all the vegetable productions 
of the year. 

(4.) An Effect is given for the Cause : as the shade for 
trees. 

When ‘ gray hairs' is used for age, we may call it both an 
effect and a sign. 

(5.) An Author is put for his works; ‘ they have Moses 
and the prophets. 
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Under this head we may class the putting of the inventor 
for the invention, as the miner’s Davy, for the safety lamp; 
the author or publisher for the publication, as ‘ Bradshaw,’ 
‘Bentley.’ This was anciently extended to mythological 
authors and inventors ; as Geres for bread, Bacchus for wine, 
feo Mars, Neptune, Pallas, Venus are put for war, the ocean, 
wisdom, the amorous affection. 

The interest attaching to personification, already illustrated 
under figures of similarity, is the motive in the present case 
also. 

34. (1.) The chief form of the Synecdoche, consists in 
naming a thing by some Part of it. 

As fifty sail; all hands at work; they sought his blood • 
the rule of three. 

In putting * sail’ for ship, the selection is determined by 
the prominence or suggestiveness of the part; the expression 
is thereby rendered more picturesque. So, the red-coats, the 
greenbacks, the waves. 

In the other instances, the part chosen is what most con¬ 
cerns the end in view ; a workman’s efficiency depends on his 
hands ; the blood is supposed more particularly identified with 
the life. ‘ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings.’ ‘ I abjure all roofs.' 

Farther examples : A passenger in a cab is called a fare . 
She gave her hand but not her heart.’ ‘ She had seen six¬ 
teen summers; his life had extended to seventy winters' The 
difference of choice here is intended to be expressive of the 
contrast of youth and age. A colt is said to be ‘ three years 
old next grass,' for spring. • ‘ The moment is at hand,’ suggests 
more emphatically the suiting time. ‘ He was useful in his 
day.' 

On the same principle a person is named by the part of his 
character suited to the occasion. ‘ Thus spoke the tempter.' 

1 The avenger of blood was on his track.’ When the Deity is 
mentioned by one of his attributes, the proper suiting has to 
be observed. ‘ The Judge of all the earth will do right.' ‘ The 
Lord of Hosts is on our side ' It would be an impropriety 
to say, ‘the Almighty knows our thoughts.’ 

‘ This subject reminds me of what I was told at Calais from 
a very good hand.' It is not the hand that tells. 

The designation of a great man by his locality is a figure 
useful only in varying the expression; as the Stagirite ° the 
philosopher of Malmesbury ; the distinguished Florentine. 
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(2.) The reverse operation of using the Whole for the 
Part is recognized as a species of Synecdoche : as the smil¬ 
ing year , for the spring; ‘ cursed be the clay when a man- 
child was born/ 

As in the case already mentioned of putting the genus for 
the species, this must be a rare figure,, since it runs contrary 
to the general principle regulating vividness of impression. 
It may sometimes happen that there is something m the 
aspect of a whole that arrests the mind more forcibly than 
the part would do. The phrase ‘ the Roman world 9 is in¬ 
tended to impress the vastness of the Roman empire. 

(3.) The name of the Material is given for the thing 
made: as the glittering steel (for the sword); ‘the marble 
speaks‘ the canvass glows/ 

The name of the material is strongly suggestive of the 
visible aspect of the thing, and especially the colour, which is 
more difficult to realize vividly than the form . or. outline. 
Hence this is one of the ‘picturesque’ figures. Wine is said to 
be ten years in the wood . 

(4.) The name of a passion is sometimes given for the 
object that inspires it: as my love. , my joy , my delight , my 
admiration , my aversion , my horror , for the causes of those 
feelings. 

By this figure the Deity is styled ‘the terror of the oppressor, 
and the refuge of the oppressed.’ Again, ‘ the Lord is my song. 
He is become my salvation .’ Dry den introduces the Duke of 
Monmouth as— 

The people’s prayer , the glad diviner’s theme, 

The young men’s vision , and the old men’s dream . 

Song, salvation, prayer, vision, dream, are used instead of 
their several objects. ‘ The sigh of her sacred soul, in Ossian, 
designates him that is sighed for. 

The last-named examples assign not so much the feeling 
as the expression of the feeling, which iff'a preferable mode. 
To designate feelings by the proper language is termed a sub¬ 
jective process, and is, as a general rule, less effective than the 
naming of things by outward or objective description. 

The name of a person is occasionally put for his fame or 
renown. ‘ Kant, the greatest name in the philosophy of Ger¬ 
many.’ ‘ The dreaded name of Demogorgon.’ 

The effectiveness of the present variety of the Synecdoche 
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“ ®f pIa “ ed °“ the general principle of selecting the promi- 
n6nt ° T Pertinent portion of the thing designated. 

, . -^nphemism is sometimes a Figure of Contiguity: as 

stopping payment , for becoming bankrupt. 

Poetry ^ Tmns ^ erred E P ithet is a common figure in 

«iria he S u- lft ' ng of an e P ith et from its proper subject to some 
Sjff 4 -jf circumstance is seen in these examples. 
, mif • to ldle bed " ‘ Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre.’ 
ine ignorant fumes that mantle their dearer reason.* ‘ With 
easy eye thou mayest behold.’ 

The little fields made green 
By husbandry of many thrifty years . 

Circumstances allied in sense are thus brought closer 
JS&S.”' 1 ' “ d ‘ bed ' ' rhpifty years ’ is vigorous by 

We have cases in ordinary prose where this licence is taken 
demned cell 6 ’^ C ° nClSeneSS ’ &S a ‘ criminal court,’ ‘thecon- 


FIGUEES OF CONTRAST. 

_ r „ -36 ff a i firS u P r j nci P le of th e human mind that we 

from hnt^ °S f y C t ange ° f lm P ression » as by passing 
from hot to cold, from hunger to repletion, from sound to 

silence. This applies both to Feeling and to Knowledge. 

fVnJf V6ry ou tha. rst of feeling implies that we have changed 
m one condition to another. In some emotions, as Wonder 

ahoek I 'nf 11I }, ent ^ It a transition from a previous state; the 
shock of change is the cause of the feeling. Other emotions 

With tome other , tote „fSJSJ "r “ £** 0 °” P “”” 

Lip.il? i f?. 0 J ledg f’ hkewise, there is a shock of transition. 
Lnght is known by passing out of the dark. So, high bv 
comparison with low; hard with soft; straight with crgolced- 
parent with child. In short, knowledge is never single • there 

tTo ThuV e ‘ aS V- tWagS - , SometiSles there are Se t 

]Zn 1 a h f < red V s correlation to all other colours. Our 
w edge of man takes in all that we have ever contrasted 
with man; God, angel, animal, &c. contrasted 
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The essential plurality of Knowledge is not fully represented 
in ordinary language, which usually provides only one name 
for one subject of discourse, as heat, man, wisdom. We are 
supposed to be capable of recalling the full contrast involved 
in each case—heat as against cold, man-brute, &c. Still, it 
not unfrequently happens that our understanding of a thing is 
aided by the express mention of the contrasting things ; this 
mention is therefore a device of Rhetoric; and to it are applied 
the designations, Antithesis and Contrast.* 

So it is in the production of Feeling. A speaker may excite 
the idea of Liberty more strongly by conjoining, with the 
language usually applied to it, an explicit description of the 
opposite condition of Restraint. The reference to the opposite 
contrasting state is almost unavoidable in description ; but by 
the figure of Antithesis this reference amounts to a fully drawn 
parallel picture. 

37. The Antithesis, properly so called, consists in the 
explicit statement of the contrast implied in the meaning 
of any term or description. 

This is exemplified in Motion and Rest, Hot and Cold, 
Liberty and Restraint, Pain and Pleasure, Industry and Idle¬ 
ness. These are the contrasts that give the contrasted words 
their principal meaning. The following are examples : 

‘To be a blessing, and not a curse.' ‘Two men I honour 
and no third.' 

In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As mild behaviour and humanity ; 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Let us be tigers in our fierce deportment. 

Here the characteristic attitude of war is sufficiently given 
in the two last lines. The opposite condition of peace is im¬ 
plicitly contained in those lines, but for additional vividness 
the poet prepares the way by an explicit statement. 

So in Tennyson’s Brook— 

Men may come and men may go 
But I go on for ever. 

The idea of perpetuity is more fully impressed by putting 
beside it an example of its natural opposite, the transitory. 

An apposite example occurs in Froude’s Henry VIII. ‘ The 
petition claims especial notice, not only because it was the first 

* It is like judging qualities by placing them beside their contrasts, 
instead of trusting for those to memory Thus a white suriace appears 
brighter in proximity to black *, a weight is compared with a present, 
instead of a remembered standard. 
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active movement towards a separation from Rome, but because 

fL°3 at t d ’f re0< -r <7i tUe KiUg ' n0t with the Parliament, not with 
the people, but with a section of the clergy themselves!’ 

ennScf There 1 are / eVeral forms of Antithesis wherein the 
contrast is only of a secondary kind. 

clas? ^ The COntrast of the members of a comprehensive 

wJJ", ^ e f and Li ght (class of Sensations, or of 

ino-sl ImW 5 *! lent J (c,aSS of worldly bless- 

nna R I dust . r f and . Frugality (means to health) ; Sublimity 

Arts) BeaUty (Al ' tlStlC effects ) 5 Painting and Poetry (Pine 

. P roeess of Classification, whereby things are brought 

together on some point of resemblance, is accompanied with 
bv dl tf erences - Heat, becomes known not merely 

Sh? n ^ amente V° PP ^’ C ° ld ’ but hy its difference from 
a g !i i e - member of the class Sensation. Heat has then 
I'fflTf T?: consisting in the peculiarities wherein it 
differs fiom light; and to indicate that meaning explicitly we 
should mention light as its counterpart. So liberty besides 
to** TTn °P p0S ^ d *0 Restraint, is opposed to Plenty, to’Health 
thns n ° U f’ tbe c ass °t worldly advantages; every one of 
make - S somet hing added to its meaning fand to 

mo£ A Tr ng . C ® rtain > the contrast may be stated. This 

mode of Antithesis is frequent in literature. It is common to 
contrast points of character that are different modes of excel- 

5S °the f: L aa Sen ? -d Sensibility, Genius and Judg- 
the , tra^cible and the Pusillanimous; these are not 
fundamentally opposed, as are sense and folly, which are 
merely the two sides of the same property. The balanced 

fnd Pope n bv f T H T 0mer V f gil hy ^yden, and of Dryden 
and P°P e V Johnson, are but secondary contrasts The 
antithesis of the sycophant and the honest politician, in De- 

KvXr th u e ° r0 ™’ is “ore of a real contrast! and L 
effective both as exposition and as oratory 

I he qualities contrasted under the foregoing head may 

Thus P the S c \ Cert f am r ^f 6eable effect when br ou|ht together 
meanstfmwi ra i D °i- Quix ° te and Sancho Panza is the 
imr at ofW f• ^ Rations sometimes harmoniously pleas- 

mg, at other times ludicrously incongruous. J 1 

thev mnl^H 10117 ° f i diffe f nt ffaabties is brought about when 
JlT^y su PP 1 y ea °b other’s deficiencies. Thus a man 
of inventive genius and a man of practical judgment may 
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combine with advantage to both ; and such harmonious com¬ 
binations form an agreeable picture. 

As no one pleasure can be endured long, it is usual to 
provide for variety of excitement. Thus a poem alternates 
from sublimity to tenderness, from description to the interest 
of story, from the ornate to the plain. In so doing, the moods 
must not be incompatible or mutually destructive, as would 
be a succession of the solemn and the ludicrous; in other 
words, a certain keeping must be preserved. 

(2.) Another mode of Antithesis is seen when things 
contradictory are brought pointedly together to increase 
the oratorical effect. 

As in Chatham :—‘ Who is the man that has dared to call 
into civilized alliance the wild and inhuman inhabitant of the 
wood ?—to delegate to the merciless Indian the defence of 
disputed rights , and to wage the horrors of his barbarous war 
against our brethren ? ' 

So in the speech of Brutus over the body of Lucretia:— 

Now look ye where she lies, 

That beauteous flower, that innocent sweet rose, 

Torn up by ruthless violence. 

‘Is dust and ashes proud?' Want of intellect ‘makes a 
village an Eden, a college a sty.' The most common example 
of this kind of contrast is Life and Death. 

(3.) Contradictory or conflicting statements are some¬ 
times made for the purpose of exciting wonder. 

See the commencement of Extract IV. ‘What can be 
more extraordinary than that a person of mean birth, &c.' 
The contrast of great results flowing from small agencies 
excites wonder in its highest form—the sentiment of Power, 
or the Sublime. 

39. The chief thing to be considered in the employ¬ 
ment of the true Antithesis is the need there is for it. 

Although the contrast be real and genuine, and not fanciful 
or misleading, there is still the possibility of multiplying an¬ 
titheses unnecessarily. In most cases a single statement suf¬ 
ficiently suggests the implied opposite. When from obscurity 
or feebleness this is not the case, the explicit mention of the 
contrast is a valuable aid. 

The name Antithesis is applied to modes of construction 
afterwards described under the Balanced Sentence. 
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In addition to the three classes of Fignres now enumerated 
J° the - tLr , ee great P° wers of the Intellect, we 
EoLZ gl IT ’ £ s . lnv ° 1 1 T ln S principles of importance, the 
Epigram Hyperbole, Climax, Interrogation, Exclamation 
Apostrophe, Innuendo, Irony. n , 


EPIGRAM. 

40. In the Epigram* the mind is roused by a conflict 
or contradiction between the form of the language and the 
meaning really conveyed. ‘ The child is father to the man’ 
is an epigram. The language contradicts itself, but the 

mosrS “ aPPareUt ‘ When una dorned, adorned the 
most is an epigrammatic form of saying that natural 
beauty is better without artificial decoration. 

This is a figure of frequent occurrence. It is naturallv 
confounded with the Antithesis, from the presence of an 
element of contrariety. The intention, however, is not to 

through 6 the ? ° therwise than b 7 awakening the attention 
shocSf ? - rm g u Ve , n t0 ifc - An 7 contradiction gives a 
impression. PUSe ’ ^ & State favourable *> receiving an 

usual form! 1 arn n o g wd r efined mpleS ° f **“ in its most 

‘ When you have nothing to say, say it.’ 

Conspicuous for its absence.’ 

never'was present a & e - ‘it was a past that 

and important meaning. mg COntradlctl <“ conveys a real 

,aZ:rr?r ? e W P ° 0d for trees ’’ is an impressive illus- 

much immersed £ C £ y d 0 e^b aimng * g<meral When toc 

times, the most frequents \ “C“ bc n om P os l tlon ! V especially in modern 
described, this iU well“mXd andT,HnT d w f Unde / wh * terer 

according^ pnnoi P al form of epigram, knd named it 
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4 Verbosity is cured by a wide vocabulary.* This intimat es 
a truth under the guise of a self-contradiction. By the com¬ 
mand of a wide vocabulary, we can make so happy a selection 
as to give our meaning in few words. 

Hesiod, illustrating the desirableness of simplicity of life, 
exclaims, 4 How much is the half greater than the whole.* 

4 1 am content, and I don’t like my situation * is an epigram 
by Goethe, insinuating that a certain remaining want, to 
inflame activity and inspire hope, is better than having every 
craving gratified at once. 

4 By indignities men come to dignities,* is a characteristic 
saying of Bacon. 

4 The favourite has no friend.’ 

4 Some people are too foolish to commit follies.* 

4 A soul of goodness in things evil.* 

4 The better is the enemy of good,’ is a German proverb, 
intending to reprove aspirations after impracticable improve¬ 
ments. It is a various rendering of the homely saying, 
‘More haste, worse speed.’ 

4 By merit raised to that bad eminence.’ 

4 One secret in education is to know how wisely to lose 
time* (Herbert Spencer). 

4 Irresistible logic of facts.* Logic is the form of reasoning, 
and is the contrast of the facts. ‘Nothing so fallacious as 
facts, except figures’ (Canning). 

4 Every man desires to live long ; but no man would be 
old.’ 

4 Language is the art of concealing thought.* 

4 *Tis all thy business, business how to shun.* 

4 He surpassed himself.’ 

4 He is so good that he is good for nothing,’ is a play upon 
the word good ; in the one clause it means mere amiability of 
disposition; in the other the power of being useful. 

4 Out-heroding Herod,’ ‘More Irish than Irishmen.* 

Pope is especially fertile in epigrams— 

4 And most contemptible to shun contempt.’ 

And now the chapel’s silver bell you hear, 

That summons you to all the pride of prayer . 

Nature, like liberty, is best restrained, 

By the same laws which first herself ordained. 

41. The effect of the Epigram in giving a shock of 
surprise may be caused by the Identical Assertion : as 
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‘Fact is fact;’ ‘what I have written, I have written •’ ‘ bread 
is bread.’ 


. „ To “y that a tllm g is what it is, conveys no additional 
information, and we axe surprised that any one should per- 
J? 1- ™ ,® uca an unmeaning act. We then cast about, and find 
tnat there are two senses in the words, and that the subiect 
takes one, and the predicate another. ‘ What I have written ’ 
means simply the inscription as set up by Pilate; the second 
clause I have written ’ is intended to insinuate the farther 
meaning, not necessarily conveyed, that the inscription is 
written finally, and is not to be amended or re-considered. 
When Johnson said ‘Sensation is sensation,’ it was his way 
of expressing that his uneasy feeling on the occasion was too 
great to be done away with by reasoning, or mastered bv 
mere resolution. J 

Bentham gave an emphatic statement of the principle of 
tue equal rights of men, by the apparently identica. proposi¬ 
tion ; every body to count for one, and nobody to count for 
more than one. 

His coming was an ‘event;’ that is, something unusual. 

42. The seeming Irrelevance also has the effect of an 
epigrammatic surprise. 

When Emerson says, 1 where snow falls there is a freedom ’ 
e puts together two things that have no obvious connexion- 
the proposition appears not so much contradictory as irrele¬ 
vant and nonsensical. When we reflect a little, we see that he 
means to describe the influences of tropical heat in debilitating 
the energies of men, and so preparing them for political slaver^ 

43. When a familiar saying is unexpectedly turned into 

a shape opposed to the usual meaning, we may class it as 
an epigram. J 


As in. the saying of Horace Walpole : ‘ Summer has set in 

Hn? &e Ji lt K We mi " ht invert Spenser’s designa¬ 

tion of the Enghsh, and say, ‘the well of English unpurMed.’ 
Do unto others, as ye would not that they should do unto you ’ 
In such a case as this last, it is known that the speaker 
does not mean to contradict the highest maxim of morality, 
and therefore it is necessary to look out for his real drift, which 
IS probably ironical. 

The following example is from Kinglake’s History of the 
Crimean war. ‘ In the eyes of the Czar, Lord Stratford’s way 
•ot keeping himself eternally in the right and eternally moderate 
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was the mere contrivance, the inverted Jesuitism, of a man 
resolved to do good that evil might come —resolved to be for¬ 
bearing and just for the sake of doing a harm to the church.’ 
Yol. i. 184. 

‘ He went to his imagination for his facts, and to his 
memory for his tropes,’ is renowned as a cutting insinuation, 
or sarcasm. It is an epigrammatic inversion of the province 
of each of the two faculties named. 

44. The use of the arrestive conjunctions gives some¬ 
thing of the force of the epigram (see Grammar, p. 66). 
‘We hate the sin, hut pity the sinner/ ‘The world will 
tolerate many vices, but not their diminutives/ 

‘ Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull.’ 

The epigram is evidently dependent upon the plurality of 
significations of the same word. Besides the obvious or 
familiar sense, many words have some other sense that recon¬ 
ciles the seeming contradiction, and gives a real and valuable 
meaning. When Milton describes the leader of the Satanic 
host, as ‘ by merit raised to that bad eminence,’ the double 
epigram turns upon the words ‘ merit ’ and ‘ eminence ’ ; these 
in their first and obvious meaning, express some qualities that 
we admire and approve, but they are also permitted to desig¬ 
nate unusual superiority of body or mind, although employed 
in ways that we disapprove. 

45. The Paronomasia , or Pun, is well known in ordi¬ 
nary conversation, and in comic writing, but rarely enters 
into serious composition. It is a variety of the Epigram; 
being a play on the various meanings of the same word. 
It is occasionally brought in with effect. 

Ferrier, in his Philosophy, terms our Faculty of Sense a 
Faculty of Nonsense , availing himself of the double meaning 
of the word to suggest a doctrine. 

The Conundrum pushes to the utmost limits the playing at 
cross purposes with the meaning of words. 

It is the present species of Figures that circumscribes the 
narrow signification of Wit. 


HYPERBOLE. 

46. Hyperbole consists in magnifying objects beyond 
their natural bounds, so as to make them more impressive 
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or more intelligible. ‘ Swift as the wind; * ‘ rivers of 
blood and hills of slain/ are hyperbolical expressions. 

So far as the feelings are concerned, the tendency to 
hyperbole or exaggeration may be referred mainly to two 
causes. 

1. Every strong passion magnifies whatever concerns it. 
Love, Fear, Hatred, exaggerate their several objects in pro¬ 
portion to their intensity. The Psalmist expresses his devo¬ 
tion by the phrase ‘ A day in Thy courts is better than a 
thousand.’ Affection has been always permitted to enhance 
its objects far above their reality. Fear exaggerates danger. 
Hatred intensifies, and even creates, bad qualities in the 
person or thing hated. 

This has to be attended to in depicting character. Any 
one under strong passion is represented as magnifying the 
object of the passion. The terrified scout, in Ossian, is made 
to describe the enemy thus : ‘ I saw their chief tall as a rock 
of ice ; his spear the blasted fir ; his shield the rising moon ; 
he sat on the shore, like a cloud of mist on the hill.’ Satan’s 
despair is pourtrayed in the famous passage, ‘ Me miserable—’. 

Flattery and adulation are names for the figure in one 
particular application. 

2. Human desire is naturally illimitable. Hence whatever 
pleases us in Poetry, or in the Fine Arts generally, is magni¬ 
fied as far as can be done without offending our sense of 
reality and truth. 

Wordsworth, in his praise of Duty, exclaims— 

And the most ancient heavens by thee are fresh and strong. 

It is a function of poetry to please us by objects of sur¬ 
passing grandeur or loveliness, taken from nature and from 
humanity. Accordingly, it raises actual things by the force 
of elevated description, and by all the arts of admissible 
exaggeration. Whence one meaning of the Ideal and the 
Imaginative. On account of this feature of the poetic art* 
Plato banished poets from his Republic, and Bentham styled 
poetry ‘ misrepresentation in verse.’ 

As a familiar instance we may quote from Milton— 

So frowned the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. 

The hyperboles of Shakespeare are in keeping with the 
force and profusion of his genius. They minister to the in¬ 
tensity of passion in his characters. See as an example the 
soliloquy of Macbeth before the murder, Act I., Scene 7. 
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The marvellous is an example of Hyperbole. 

Exaggeration is largely resorted to for comic effect. As 
the ludicrous requires that a certain object should be depre¬ 
ciated in some mode or other, this is not unfrequently effected 
by gross exaggeration. Voltaire, speaking of our language, 
said, ; the English gained two hours a day by clipping words/ 

47. The hyperbole must be kept within the limits im¬ 
posed upon the bolder figures. All such figures (1) should 
have regard to what the hearer is disposed to admit in the 
way of departure from the known reality, (2) should be 
sparingly used, and (3) should not be trite. 

(1.) The feelings of those addressed must be sufficiently 
strong to come up to the hyperbolical expression. In this re¬ 
spect, few were prepared for Dryden’s couplet on Charles II.:— 

That star at your birth shone out so bright, 

It stained the duUer sun’s meridian light. 

The hyperboles of love are admissible only with the lover. 

(2.) A continued strain of Hyperboles, as in the Ossianic 
poems, is condemned as too exhausting. 

(8.) Originality is indispensable to hyperbole. A mere 
exaggeration is easy; the kind that yields pleasurable surprise 
must be recommended by novelty, grandeur, or point. Plato 
compared the Idea of Good to the Sun. Horace speaks of a 
man ‘ striking the stars with his sublime head/ 

Burke’s famous passage on Marie Antoinette is a hyper¬ 
bole, redeemed to a certain extent by Chivalrous devotion and 
by originality in the language. 

The following example is from Shelley :— 

There was such silence through the host, as when 
An earthquake, trampling on some populous town, 

Has crushed ten thousand with one tread, and men 
Expect the second—. 

48. What is called putting an Extreme Case, is an im¬ 
portant device of exaggeration for the purpose of illustrat¬ 
ing truth. 

We reproach a man for neglecting some common duty, by 
putting it to him what would be the consequences if every one 
were to be equally remiss. 

To show the influence of the mind on the body, it is usual 
to quote the extreme instances of persons dying of a broken 
heart, or killed by a shock of grief, or of joy. 

3 4 
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Xenophanes illustrates the origin of the pagan gods by 
the remark that, if oxen or lions were to become religions, 
they would in like manner provide for themselves gods of 
their own shape and character! 

CLIMAX. 

49. Climax is the arranging of the particulars of a 
period, or other portion of discourse, so as to rise in strength 
to the last. 

The common example of this figure is from the Oration of 
Cicero against Yerres. The orator, wishing to raise the in¬ 
dignation of the audience to the highest pitch, refrained from 
specifying the crime of the accused at once, and led the way 
up to it by successive steps : 4 It is an outrage to bind a Roman 
citizen; to scourge him is an atrocious crime; to put him to 
death is almost a parricide ; but to CRUCIFY him—what shall I 
call it? 1 

The climax is in accordance with the nature of our feel¬ 
ings. We are gratified at first by a small stimulation ; as this 
palls, we must have something stronger ; and to go back from 
a higher to a lower grade has a depressing effect. 

The principle of rising in this way by successive degrees 
applies to the sentence or period, to the paragraph, and to the 
entire composition. A play, or a romance, increases in excite¬ 
ment oy degrees to the final catastrophe; and so ought an 
oration. 

We do not here particularly enquire what constitutes 
degrees of strength or impressiveness. Whatever be the rea¬ 
sons why one expression, circumstance, or situation, stirs up a 
more lively feeling than another, the less lively should precede, 
and the strongest appear at the close. It has been seen that 
the special or concrete is more impressive than the general or 
abstract. On this ground, Campbell considers that the follow¬ 
ing passage in the Song of Solomon constitutes a climax: 4 for 
lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers ap¬ 
pear on the earth, the time of the singing of the birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land; the fig-tree 
putteth forth her green figs, and the vines, with the tender 
grape, perfume the air.’ The description commences with the 
generalities, 4 winter/ the season of 4 rain/ proceeds to specia¬ 
lize the 4 flowers/ the 4 birds / and comes at last to individuals, 
the turtle/ 4 the fig-tree/ and 4 the vine/ 
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The Climax is exemplified in the Appendix, Extracts 
I., IV., &c. 

Burke’s peroration, in the impeachment of Warren Hast¬ 
ings, seems intended for a climax, but the gradation is 
scarcely apparent. 4 1 impeach him in the name of the 
Commons of Great Britain in Parliament assembled, whose 
parliamentary trust he has abused (1). I impeach him in the 
name of our holy religion, which he has disgraced (2). I 
impeach him in the name of the English constitution, which 
he has violated and broken (3). I impeach him in the name 
of the Indian millions, whom he has sacrificed to injustice (4) 
I impeach him by the name and by the best rights of human 
nature, which he has stabbed to the heart (5).’ The third 
sentence should have been second; there would then have 
been a natural connexion between the third and fourth. The 
fourth derives its strength from speciality, while the fifth can 
merit the highest place only by the width of its comprehen¬ 
sion, which redeems the abstractness of the subject, 4 the 
rights of human nature.’ 

Any great departure from the order of ascending strength 
is named an 4 anti- climax/ 


INTERROGATION. % 

50. The Interrogation aims at conveying an opinion 
more strongly by giving it the form of a question. 4 Hath 
he said it, and shall he not do it ? ’ affirms strongly that 
what is said will be done. 

We may be listless while any one is conveying to us mere 
declarations, but we are obliged to attend, on being appealed 
to by a question. 

The commencement of Cicero’s speech against Catiline is 
considered a striking and well-timed employment of the 
figure. Demosthenes exemplifies it in his passages of denun¬ 
ciation in the Phillippics, and in the Speech on the Crown. 
* Will you continue to go about to each other and ask, What’s 
the news ? Can anything be more new than that a man from 
Macedonia should subjugate Greece ? Is Philip dead ? No 
indeed ; but he is ill. Wha,t matters it to you ? To you, 
who, if he were to come to grief, would quick y get yourselves 
another Philip ? ’ 

Chatham, in his grandest outburst, demands— 4 Who is the 
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man that . . . has dared to authorize and associate to our 
arms the tomahawk and scalping-knife of the savage ? 9 

Pope concludes his passage on Addison : 

Who would not laugh, if such a man there be ? 

Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ? 

It will be seen from these examples that the negative 
interrogation affirms, and the positive denies. 

A certain pitch of excitement is requisite to justify the 
boldness of this figure. 


EXCLAMATION. 

51. When, from sudden and intense emotion, we give 
utterance to some abrupt, inverted, or elliptical expression, 
we are said to make an Exclamation ; as ‘ bravo/ ‘ dread¬ 
ful/ ‘ the fellow/ ‘ what a pity/ ‘ what a fall was there/ 

To comply with the full forms of ordinary speech demands 
a certain coolness and deliberation, the opposite of a state of 
sudden excitement. 

The Interjection is a species of exclamation. Most inter¬ 
jections have no meaning except as indicating sudden emo¬ 
tion ; oh, bah, hurrap. The cheers, hisses, and groans called 
forth by a public speaker are of this nature. 

The Exclamation proper usually consists of words with 
meaning. Sometimes a part of the complete sentence is 
dropped: * a horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse/ ‘ Oh, 
the riches both of the goodness and the mercy of God/ At 
other times, it is the strong expression of a wish, as in 
Cowper’s lines— 

Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness. 

The expression of Satan’s despair iterates this figure ; the 
commencement, ‘ Me miserable/ is both ellipsis and inversion: 
so ‘ infinite wrath, infinite despair.’ 


APOSTROPHE. 

52. This consists in addressing something absent, as if 
present. An orator invokes some hero of other times; a 
preacher appeals to angels and departed saints. There is 
supposed to be great intensity of emotion. 
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The figure is often combined with personification. 1 Oh, 
death, where is thy sting ? * ‘ Oh, thou sword of the Lord, 

how long will it be ere thou be quiet ? * 

So in Campbell’s apostrophe : 

Eternal Hope, when yonder spheres began, &c. 

This figure is frequently employed for comic effect; as in 
Burns’s ‘ Tam o’ Shanter 9 

Oh Tam, Oh Tam, ye’ll get your fairin’:— 

It is a liberty taken with exalted objects and persons to 
address them with familiarity, and the result is degrading and 
thence ludicrous. The writings of Carlyle abound with this 
employment of the figure. 

53. The figure called Vision is allied to the Apostrophe 
and consists in bringing the absent before the mind with 
the force of present reality. 

Something approaching to this occurs in Chatham ; ‘ From 
the tapestry that adorns these walls, the immortal ancestor of 
this noble lord frowns with indignation at the disgrace of his 
country.’ 

Byron’s Gladiator is supposed to be seen in the body, on 
the mere suggestion of the statue. 

A striking apostrophe, raised to Vision, occurs in the 
peroration of Robert. Hall’s Sermon on the ‘ Threatened In¬ 
vasion of 1803.’ 


INNUENDO, OR INSINUATION. 

54. When a thing, instead of being plainly stated, is 
suggested or implied merely, the effect is sometimes much 
greater. This is Innuendo. 

When it was said of a member of Parliament that ‘ he did 
his party all the harm in his power, he spoke for it and voted 
against it ’—his unskilful oratory is denounced with a peculiar 
force. The omission of the direct statement made the fact 
seem so notorious, that it could be assumed and proceeded on 
without that formality. 

A compliment is rendered more forcible by being merely 
insinuated. The recipient of direct praise dreads the jealousy 
of others, and is laid under the necessity of professing 
gratitude and humility; all which is saved by the indirect 
compliment. 
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When the Innuendo is employed in vituperation, it has an 
advantage belonging in a still greater measure to the next 
figure ; it baffles reply. The thing is said, and yet said so 
that the vituperated person cannot lay hold of it in the way 
of refutation or retort. 

A good example is furnished in Pope’s lines on the Lord 
Mayor’s pageant. 

Now night descending, the gay scene is o’er; 

But lives in Settle's numbers one day more . 

Fuller’s saying on Camden the antiquarian is a witty 
innuendo: ‘ he had a number of coins of the Roman Emperors, 
and a good many more of the later English Kings. 9 

In the progress of refinement, innuendo takes the place 
of open vituperation. 

The device of suggesting, instead of openly expressing, is 
made to r&mify widely in literature and the Fine Arts. The 
full illustration of it does not belong to this place. The moral 
tale evades our usual repugnance to a moral lecture, by con- 
veying the lesson under the guise of an amusing story. But 
the painter and the poet have other intentions besides this. 
They introduce particulars that imply a great deal more than 
they express, and thus give a starting point to the thoughts. 
This is in accordance with the nature of the mind, which 
prefers to have, along with actual gratification, a certain 
scope for desire and imagination. 

Suggestion is employed when reality contains harsh and 
unpleasing features ; as in the violence of anguish, and of 
horror, and in such extreme manifestations even of pleasure 
as the observer cannot sympathize with. 


IRONY. 

55. Irony expresses the contrary of what is meant, 
there being something in the tone or manner to show the 
real drift of the speaker; as in Job’s address to his 
friends, ‘ No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom will 
die with you.’ 

The ironical address gives an opponent no handle, and is 
thus an embarrassing instrument of vituperation. 

Carlyle, speaking of the much abused Cromwellian Puritans, 
says, ‘ yet they were not altogether imbeciles, these men.’ 
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The cloak of Irony was put on by Swift in his master¬ 
pieces of allegory—Gulliver, the Tale of a Tub, and the 
Battle of the Books. 

There is a delicate stroke of irony in Sir G. C. Lewis’s 
remark on the pretended antiquity of the Babylonian Astro¬ 
nomy. ‘ The story of the Astronomical observations, extend¬ 
ing over 31,000 years, sent from Babylon to Aristotle, would 
be a conclusive proof of the antiquity of the Ghaldcean Astronomy , 
if it were true. 1 The irony consists in seeming to accept the 
enormous allegation, with merely the slight reservation , ‘ if it 
were true.’ 

Sarcasm is vituperation softened in the outward expression 
by the arts and figures of disguise—epigram, innuendo, irony 
—and embellished by the figures of Illustration. The Letters 
of Junius come under this description. 

Pope’s Atticus is a mixture of direct vituperation, epigram, 
innuendo, and irony. 

There is irony amounting to sarcasm in Locke’s remark 
upon the Aristotelian Logic; ‘ God did not make man, and 
leave it to Aristotle to make him rational.’ 

56. Of the figures of the old Rhetoricians only a small 
number have been selected in the foregoing exposition. 
Many are mere varieties of those now given; some will 
appear in other connexions ; while a considerable number 
are so minute or so trivial that they are scarcely worth 
attending to. 

The Ellipsis is a figure both of Grammar and of Rhetoric. 
It may operate by conducing to brevity, or as a sign of strong 
feeling. It is also a suggestive figure ; what is unexpressed 
being better left to the imagination to fill up. 

The single word ‘ Impossible ’ is more expressive than a 
complete sentence affirming impossibility. 

The Asyndeton , or the omission of connectives, is a figure 
conducing to energy. * The wind passeth over it-—it is gone.’ 
* Thou sentest forth thy wrath—it consumed them as stubble.* 
See also the song of Moses, and Psalm civ. 27-30. Great 
stress was laid on this figure by the Greek Rhetoricians. 

The Hyperbaton (much used, it is said, by Demosthenes' 
is purposed inversion, floundering, and perplexity, before 
announcing something of great emphasis and import, thus 
giving to a meditated expression the effect of an impromptu . 
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THE NUMBER OF WORDS. 

The Figures of Speech all conduce to the greater effec¬ 
tiveness of style; they either present a thought more 
vividly to the intellect, or operate more powerfully upon 
the feelings. 

It is now requisite to consider two other devices having 
the same objects in view as the figures. The one regards 
the Number of Words employed, and the other their Order 
or Arrangement. 

1. On the principle of attaining ends at the smallest 
cost, Brevity is a virtue of language. 

Every word uttered taxes the attention and occupies a 
space in the thoughts; hence when words are used only as 
instruments, they should be compressed into the least bulk 
consistent with the adequate expression of the meaning. The 
epithets 1 terse/ ‘ concise,’ ‘ Laconic,’ imply strength as the 
result of brevity. The vent, vidi , vici of CaBsar is immortal 
and unsurpassed. Of the ancients, Thucydides, Horace, and 
Tacitus were celebrated for brevity. Dante is likewise a great 
example. In various English writers, the quality has been 
shown in the highest degree; it is sufficient to mention 
Shakespeare and Pope- 

2. The chief sources of Brevity are (1) the selection ot 
the aptest words, (2) the grammatical structure, and (3) 
the employment of Figures, more especially Comparison 
and Metaphor, Transferred Epithet, Antithesis, Epigram, 
and the admissible forms of Ellipsis. 

(1.) For the selection of words no precise rules can be 
given. The effect, on trial, will show what answers the pur¬ 
pose of conveying much meaning in a short compass. 

(2.) There are certain constructions favourable to brevity. 
These are—the use of the participle for the clause with a finite 
verb (Grammar, p. 191) ; apposition instead of connectives; 
the employment of the abstract noun (see Simplicity) ; the 
use of adjectives for adjective clauses ;* the putting nouns for 

• ‘ The clouds .... let all their moisture flow, 

In large effusion, o’er the freshened world.’ 

Byron describes the Rhine castles as * aU tenantless, save to the 
cranny ing wind.’ 
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adjectives (‘knowledge qualification,* ‘stump orator ) ; the 
‘phrase/ made up of preposition and noun, with or without 
an adjective (‘ action for trespass' ‘ the right of the strongest ) ; 
the contracted and the condensed sentence. 

(3.) As regards the employment of Figures, it is apparent, 
from the illustrations already given, that the species named 
contribute to brevity. The following are a few additional 
examples. Pitt’s defence of the rotten burgh system was-— 

‘ Their amputation would be death’ (to the country). Curran s 
saying on Irish Liberty is equally terse. ‘ I sat at her cradle, 
I followed her hearse.’ 

The proverb, or aphorism, is a condensed expression of a 
truth, generally embodying an epigram, or a balanced struc¬ 
ture. ‘ Least said, soonest mended.’ 

3. Brevity has to be sought without sacrificing perspi¬ 
cuity and the proprieties of language. 

There are occasions when the desired effects of style 
are gained by diffuseness. 

For example, an explanation must be suited in length to 
the state of mind of the persons addressed. Things well 
known are recalled by brief allusion. Also, in working up the 
feelings, a certain length of time is requisite, which the orator 
and poet know how to adjust. Again, in suiting the sound to 
the sense, a polysyllabic word, or a lengthened clause, may be 
required. Thus the long word ‘stupendous’ better corresponds 
with a state of intense astonishment than the monosyllable 
‘ vast ;* ‘ magnificent ’ is more powerful than ‘ grand.’ The 
highly-sounding word ‘ ambassador ’ suits a dignified func¬ 
tionary ; while we often express contempt by a curt applica¬ 
tion, as a flirt, a fop, a sot, a thief, bosh, rot. 

It is a general rule that excess of the connecting parts of 
speech—as pronouns and conjunctions—enfeebles the style. 
Yet emphasis sometimes requires their multiplication; as in 
the verses in Paul, ‘ For I am persuaded that neither life, nor 
death, nor —, &c. 

And in Milton— 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or mom, 

Or sight of vernal bloom or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks or herbs, or human face divine. 

Other exceptions will appear in what follows. 

4. The violations of Brevity are of three kinds, deno¬ 
minated Tautology, Redundancy, and Circumlocution. 
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• I' Tautology means the repetition of the same sense 
in different words ; as when Swift says, ‘ In the Attic 
commonwealth, it was the privilege, and birthright of every 
citizen and poet, to rail aloud and in public.’ The meaning 
is the same as, ‘ it was the privilege of every citizen to rail 
in public.’ 

The following sentence from Tillotson contains numerous 
tautologies. ‘ Particularly as to the affairs of this world, in¬ 
tegrity hath many advantages over all the fine and artificial 
ways of dissimulation and deceit; it is much the plainer and 
easier , much the safer and more secure way of dealing with the 
world it has less of trouble and difficulty , of entanglement and 
perplexity , of danger and hazard in it. The arts of deceit and 
cwnning do continually grow weaker, and less effectual and 
serviceable to them that use them.’ 

So in Addison— 

The dawn is overcast,—the morning lowers, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day. 

These three clauses all express the same fact. 

Through constantly aiming at a balanced structure of 
sentence, Johnson sometimes approaches to this fault. Speak¬ 
ing of the style of Prior, he saysHe had often infused into 
it much knowledge and much thought; had often polished it into 
elegance, often dignified it into splendour , and sometimes 
heightened it to sublimity; and did not discover that it wanted 
the power of engaging attention and alluring curiosity .’ 

• T h 6 C0U P lin § of synonymous words and phrases is ad- 
missible under the following circumstances :— 

(1.) When .one word does not express the full sense 
intended. 

No two words are exactly synonymous for all purposes ; 
one has a shade that the other wants ; and it may take both 
•to give the whole meaning. Hence we are accustomed to such 
phrases as ‘means and substance/ ‘passing and transitory’ 
use and wont,’ ‘subject-matter.’ In Acts of Parliament 
synonymous words are joined for the sake of exhaustive com¬ 
pleteness. .When Wordsworth couples ‘the vision and the 
faculty divine/ he intends that the two phrases, which are 
nearly alike, should unfold between them a greater amount of 
meaning than either conveys. 
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(2.) For the sake of putting greater stress on the pro¬ 
minent points of the exposition. 

Good exposition requires that the main subject should be 
distinguished from the subordinate parts. This is effected, 
among other ways, by greater expansion ; and jepetition 
means of equivalent phrases may be occasionally resorted to. 

‘ The head and front of his offending:’ 4 the end and design / 

It is implied in the foregoing principle that wordy 
diffuseness should be especially avoided in subordinate 
clauses and statements. 

It is often better that a subordinate clause should be feeble 
or obscure, than that it should be raised out of its place by 
amplification. Gibbon, speaking of the deification of the 
Roman Emperors, says, 4 This legal, and, as it should seem, 
injudicious profanation, so abhorrent to our stricter principles, 
was received with a very faint murmur by the easy nature of 
Polytheism/ This is better than, 4 by Polytheism, which was 
of a nature easy and accommodating 

(3.) In strong passion, the mind is disposed to dwell 
upon the object of the passion. 

Chatham’s famous address abounds in tautologies referable 
to this principle. 4 1 am astonished , I am shocked , to hear such 
principles confessed ,* to hear them avowed in this house and in 
this country/ So Bolingbroke exclaims in an invective against 
the times 4 But all is little, and low and mean among us.’* 

In like manner, affection and admiration lead to the iterat¬ 
ing of the favourite object. 

It is desirable to avoid the multiplication of such tautolo¬ 
gies as the ‘first aggressor,’ the 4 standard pattern,’ the 
‘verdant green,’ 4 some few.’ So, excess of inflection is 
objectionable ; as 4 chiefest,’ 4 extremest,’ 4 worser,’ 4 most- 
highest’ (occurring in the Liturgy). 

5. II. Redundancy, or Pleonasm, consists of additions 
not required to bring out the sense. 

As when something sufficiently implied in the words al¬ 
ready used is also separately expressed. The following is an 
extreme illustration, 1 They returned back again to the same city 
from whence they came forth; ’ the five words in Italics are 

* Cicero’s exaltation over C at aline’s discomfiture was expressed by 
the succession—‘ Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit/ 
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redundant. 4 The different departments of science and of art 
mutually reflect light ora each other , ' either of the expressions 
marked gives the whole idea. A very common redundancy is 
exemplified in the expression, 4 the universal opinion of all men.’ 
In the expression,. 4 1 wrote you a letter yesterday/ 4 a letter' 
is omissible, as being already implied in 4 1 wrote to you/ 

While Tautology adds a superfluous word in the same 
grammatical place, Redundancy repeats the meaning in a 
different place: 1 rejoiced at the glad sight. 

Campbell remarks that our language contains many com¬ 
pound words where there is redundancy: as, unto, until 
self-same, four-square, devoid, despoil, disannul, oftentimes’ 
now-a-days, downfall, furthermore, wherewithal. Sometimes 
terminations are added to words without a specific meaning 
as, mountain, fountain, meadow, valley, island, climate; for 
mount, fount, &c. Moreover we find double terminations for 
the same purpose, as in philosophical, tragical, political. In 
such cases, the different words gradually acquire different 
senses—climate, clime ; politic, political. 

. Redundancy.is permissible, for the surer conveyance of 
important meaning, for emphasis, and in the language of 
passion and of poetic embellishment. 


In giving directions and instructions, it is often right to 
add an explicit statement to an implication ; as may be noticed 
m the Duke of Wellington’s Despatches. 

‘W'e have seen with our eyes, ,’ 4 we have heard with our 
ears, are redundancies that give emphasis to the action 
expressed. 

The epithets and amplifications of poetry belong to the 
poetic art; they may add nothing to the meaning, but they 
iuml the end of the art, which is to give pleasure. 


4 The breezy call of incense-breathing morn_* 

is an accumulation of picturesque circumstances exempted 
from the rules of brevity. r 

Nevertheless, as the loading of style with epithets leads to 
the vice called Turgidity, it must be kept under the restric¬ 
tions to be afterwards stated with reference to the quality of 
strength in composition. J 

6. III. Circumlocution means a diffuse mode of ex¬ 
pression, such that the remedy for it consists, not in 
omission of parts, but in re-casting the whole in terser 
language. 
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The following is an example: 4 Pope professed to have 
learned his poetry from Dryden, whom, whenever an oppor¬ 
tunity was presented, he praised through the whole period 
of his existence with unvaried liberality ; and perhaps his 
character may receive some illustration, if a comparison be 
instituted between him and the man whose pupil he was ! 
Condensed thus :— 4 Pope professed himself the pupil of 
Dryden, whom he lost no opportunity of praising ; and his 
character is illustrated by a comparison with his master. 


The Paraphrase, or commentary, which professes to 
explain something difficult or obscure, is often a mode of 
circumlocution. 

The devices of exposition will be fully stated afterwards. 
What is called the paraphrase is usually a diffused expression 
of the original. As employed upon Scripture, Campbell and 
Whately both animadvert on the practice of expanding 4 every 
passage hard or easy, nearly to the same degree/ 

Examples of the dilution of a forcible original by paraphrase 
are cited by Macaulay, from Patrick:— 4 In the Song of Solomon 
is an exquisitely beautiful verse. 44 1 charge you, O daughters of 
Jerusalem, if ye find my beloved, that ye tell him that I am 
sick of love.’’ Patrick’s version runs thus : “ So I turned 
myself to those of my neighbours and familiar acquaintance 
who were awakened by my cries to come and see what the 
matter was; and conjured them, as they would answer it to 
God, that if they met with my beloved, they would let him 
know—What shall I say ?—What shall I desire you to tell 
him but that I do not enjoy myself now, that I want his 
company, nor can be well till I recover his love again ’ 

The term 4 naraphrastic’ has come to signify a style en¬ 
feebled by circumlocution. 

4 Prolixity’ expresses the accumulation of circumstances 
and particulars to the extent of encumbering the meaning. 

There are lengthened forms used for giving emphasis and 
importance; as 4 It would take a good deal of argument to 
convince me of that,’ instead of simply 4 1 doubt that; 4 If one 
were called to fix the period in the history of the world during 
which the condition of the human race was most happy and 
prosperous, one would , without hesitation , name that which 
elapsed from the death of Domitian to the accession of Com- 
modus.’ The periphrasis here is justified by the momentous 
nature of the fact to be introduced. 
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• iSf circuml °cution may be employed with poetic effect, as 
in Milton:— 


Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men , he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquished rolling in the fiery gulf. 

There is elegance in Cowley’s periphrasis— 4 set himself np 
above all that was ever called sovereign in England'* 

The Euphemism often takes the form of circumlocution. 


ORDER OF WORDS. 

, 1* ® ramma ^ ca l order of words is not always 

the best for effect, this order is frequently departed from 
m poetry, and sometimes in prose. 

Grammatically, in English, the subject precedes the predi¬ 
cate ; and, m the government of an active verb, the order is— 
subject, verb, object; but an altered order may add to the 
force of the expression. 

Thus the predicate may be placed first; 4 Great is the 
mystery of godliness 4 blessed is he that cometh in the name 

Moses and EJias/^ ^ ^ ‘ There < *P fl0P8i t0 tllem 

The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar. 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 

'Nabal (fool) is his name, and folly is with him.’ 

. Campbell observes that our translation of the Bible has 
missed the effect of the original in the passage, ‘ Babylon is 
a en, is fallen, that great city.’ By placing the participle 
first which contains the predicate, the force is restored: 
T alien, fallen, is Babylon, that great city.’ 

The verb may be made to precede the predicate in com- 
pound tenses, as ‘ go I must,’ ‘ do it he shall.’ 

The object of the verb is brought forward to the place of 
emphasis in these examples : ‘ silver and gold, have I none.’ 

Such bursts of horrid thunder , 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. 

< Ti. * Th ® ( ol ! 0 . wing ar , e < l uoted with praise by Longinus. For death 
5 appointed journey, (example of euphemism): The fallen are ‘borne 

‘yfarrS^^-T’V 101 buried '. J Xe “°P h °“ instead of 

life. ,are 1 8 to 0rk ’ Labour ?® insider to be the guide to a happy 
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4 They could take their rest, for they knew Lord Stratford 
watched. Him they feared, him they trusted, him they 
obeyed/ (Kinglake.) 

The adverb, when unusually emphatic, is occasionally made 
to precede, as 4 Up goes my grave Impudence to the maid.’ 
The Negative adverb is liable to this arrangement. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd 
In ilia to top Macbeth. 

4 Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, &c/ 

The place immediately after a conjunction, or conjunctive 
adverb, beginning a sentence, is emphatic, as in Milton :— 

At last his sail-broad vans 
He spreads for flight. 

4 Among many nations there was no king like Solomon; 
nevertheless even him did outlandish women cause to sin.’ 

Also the place after the address, as :— 

Powers and dominions, deities of heaven,— 

Me, tho’ just right and the fixed laws of heaven 
Did first create your leader. 

Thirdly, the place after a call to attention, as: 4 Behold, 
now is the accepted time.’ 

In the following example, the inverted arrangement has to 
be aided by a pleonasm : 4 Your fathers, where are they ? and 
the prophets, do they live for ever ? * 

The foregoing are Campbell’s chief illustrations of the 
change of order for effect. We have still to see the reasons. 

2. There are certain principles of arrangement that 
enable us more readily to apprehend the meaning of a 
complex statement.* 

The first is that qualifying words should precede the 
object qualified, as a hlack horse, a decidedly favourable 
answer. 

This principle is otherwise expressed thus : 4 No concrete 
image should be suggested until the materials for it have been 
presented/ The reason is, that if the name of the concrete 
thing is given first, 4 horse/ for example, the image formed by 
the mind is likely to be wrong; probably a brown horse, as 
the most common, is pictured. Hence, when the word 4 black’ 

* Taken from Herbert Spencer’s Essay on the Philosophy of Style 
{Essays, p. 228). 
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is added, the mental image must be unmade; the brown colour 
has to be suppressed and the black inserted, unless in so far as 
we have been accustomed to suspend the act of conceiving 
until all the expected qualifications are known. It is, there¬ 
fore, better that the word 4 black * should prepare the way for 
the mention of ‘ horse/ The English usage of placing the 
adjective before the noun is thus justified on principle. So 
with the adverb and the verb. 

As the predicate of a proposition modifies the subject, like 
an adjective immediately qualifying it, there is a ground for 
making the predicate precede the subject. The mention of 
‘great’ should precede ‘the mystery of godliness/ as it is 
under the condition implied in ‘ great ’ that the mystery is 
meant to be imagined. The following verse from Coleridge’s 
‘ Ancient Mariner,’ although elliptical in its structure, illus¬ 
trates the general principle :— 

Alone , alone , all all alone , 

Alone on a wide wide sea ! 

And never a Saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

When the predicate is accompanied by some limit or quali¬ 
fication as its complement, the limiting circumstances ought 
to come first. The priority of the predicate, as well as of 
the complement, is illustrated in the opening of Keats’s 
4 Hyperion ’:— 

Beep in the shady sad?iess of a vale , 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn , 

Far from the fiery noon and eve's one star , 

Sat grey-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone. 

A conditional clause precedes the main clause, from the 
same consideration. If the main clause is stated first, the 
hearer conceives it unconditionally, and then has to re-shape 
his conception. And generally, whatever clauses have a 
subordinate function are properly made to come before their 
principal. Containing, as the subordinate proposition does, 
some qualifying or explanatory idea, its priority prevents 
misconception of the principal one; and therefore saves the 
mental effort needed to correct such misconception. 

The following is au example of the conditional clause 
placed first:— 

‘ Were the honour given to wealth and to title bestowed exclu¬ 
sively on high achievements and intrinsic worth , how immense 
would be the stimulus to progress ! ’ 


■ 
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In the next example, two subordinate statements are given 
in advance, and the principal comes last. 

4 The secresy once maintained in respect to the parliament¬ 
ary debates, is still thought needful in diplomacy; and, in 
virtue of this secret diplomacy, England may any day be un¬ 
awares betrayed by its ministers into a war costing a hundred 
thousand lives, and hundreds of millions of treasure ; yet the 
English pique themselves on being a self-governed people !’ 

3. A second principle is, that the words and expres¬ 
sions most nearly related in thought should be placed 
closest together. This consideration may prevent the fore¬ 
going principle from being carried out to the full. 

The longer the time that elapses between the mention of 
the qualifying member and the member qualified, the longer 
must the mind be burdened with unemployed ideas ; and the 
burden is increased according to the number of qualifications. 
Hence, other considerations being equal, preference is to be 
given to the arrangement that entails the fewest and the 
shortest suspensions. The following instance will illustrate 
what is meant:— 

4 A modern newspaper-statement, though probably true, 
would be laughed at, if quoted in a book as testimony; but 
the letter of a court gossip is thought good historical evidence, 
if written some centuries ago.’ Here the closely related 
clauses, 4 a modern newspaper-statement,* and 4 if quoted in a 
book as testimony,* are too wide asunder. Then, again, if both 
the qualifying clauses to 4 a newspaper statement * (‘ though 
probably true,* and * if quoted in a book as testimony*), were 
to precede, the suspension would be more than we are accus¬ 
tomed to. In such a case, the easiest arrangement would be 
to place the subject between the two qualifying members, thus 
bringing it close to both. 4 Though probably true , a modern 
newspaper-statement, quoted in a book as testimony , would be 
laughed at; but the letter of a court gossip, if written some 
centuries ago, is thought good historical evidence.* 

To give another example. 4 We came to our journey’s end, 
at last, with no small difficulty, after much fatigue, through 
deep roads, and bad weather.* This sentence violates the 
former principle, the qualifications being all placed after the 
statement qualified. On the other hand, the strict carrying 
out of that principle would cause too many suspensions : 4 At 
last, with no small difficulty, after much fatigue, through deep 
roads, and bad weather, we came to our journey*s end.’ By 
4 
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THE QUALITIES OF STYLE. 
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SIMPLICITY. 


1. Simplicity means being^easily understood. It is 
opposed, not so much to the complex as to the abstruse. 
The possibility of being simple must depend, in the first 
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arranging the qualifying clauses on the plan of beginning 
with the most abstract, and by carrying backward the action 
4 we came,* so as to enclose it in the middle of the qualifying 
clauses, and thereby to shorten the suspensions, we constitute 
an intermediate structure, as follows : ‘ At last, with no small 
difficulty, and after much fatigue, we came , through deep 
roads, and bad weather, to our journey's end ! 

In the consideration of the Sentence, there will be a farthej 
reference to the principles of Arrangement. 
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THE QUALITIES OF STYLE. 

Under the great variety of descriptive words employed 
to signify the merits and the demerits of style, we may 
discern a few leading qualities. 

In what has now been said regarding the Figures of Speech, 
and the Number and the Order of Words, explanations have 
been furnished of many characteristics of style. A composition 
abounding in any one of the figures would be described by 
that figure; as Metaphorical, Antithetical, Epigrammatic, 
Hyperbolical, Climactic, Ironical, Sarcastic, Elliptical. A 
profusion of figurative language generally would receive the 
designations—Figurative, Flowery, Ornate, Imaginative, Illus¬ 
trative ; to which are opposed the Plain, Unfigurative, Dry, 
Bald. The reference to the number of words determines, on 
the one hand, the Diffuse or Verbose, and on the other, the 
Terse, or Concise. So a reference to the order of words would 
give the natural or Flowing, as opposed to the Inverted or 
Involved style. 

With regard to Thought, or meaning, there are two chief 
qualities— Simplicity and Clearness. 

As respects Feeling, there is an important distinction or 
contrast between what is designated by the terms— Strength , 
Energy , the Sublime ,—and the qualities denominated Feeling , 
Pathos , and Beauty (in a narrow sense); a contrast answering 
to the opposition of the Active and Passive sides of our nature. 
To these two classes of effects, we must add the peculiar quali¬ 
ties signified by the Ludicrous , Humour and Wit. 

It is necessary, further, to consider the Melody of language, 
and also the Expressiveness , that is, the suiting of the Sound to 
the Sense. 

Finally, a few observations are needed on the meanings of 

Taste. 

SIMPLICITY. 

1. Simplicity means being easily understood. It is 
opposed, not so much to the complex as to the abstruse. 

The possibility of being simple must depend, in the first 
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instance, on the subject as compared with the capacity of the 
persons addressed. But apart from this, there are certain 
general peculiarities that render style more or less plain and 
intelligible. 

2. Simplicity may apply to the Terms, or to the Struc¬ 
ture. 

Terms are simple, as opposed to the abstruse and the 
unintelligible, on various grounds. 

(1.) They may be the names of common and familiar 
objects and actions, instead of such as are rare and remote. 
In the sentence, ‘ He that doeth these sayings is like to a 
man that buildeth his house upon a rock/ every one of the 
terms has the simplicity belonging to things common and 
familiar. 

Our native Saxon terms, and such foreign terms as are in 
use among people generally, are the most intelligible of all to 
the uneducated. The more latinized part of our language is less 
understood. The phraseology of science is easy only to such 
as know the subjects. The language of special arts and pro¬ 
fessions, as Law, Medicine, Navigation, &c., is not universally 
intelligible. Many terms belong to scholarly erudition, and 
are more or less unknown to the mass of men; for example, 
the allusions to Ancient Mythology, and to the customs of 
remote nations. 

When a subject can be treated in the language of common 
things, it is pre-eminently popular and intelligible. A man of 
great genius will sometimes contrive to express even a difficult 
subject in popular phraseology ; but this power must soon find 
its limit. 

Johnson’s remarks on Swift are in point here. 4 The 
peruser of Swift wants little previous knowledge; it will be 
sufficient that he is acquainted with common words and com¬ 
mon things; he has neither to mount elevations nor explore 
profundities/ &c. 

3. (2.) The terms are simple when they relate to things 
that are in their nature palpable and easily conceivable. 

The objects of our senses are of this nature—the things 
that we see, hear, touch, smell, taste. So are our familiar 
emotions and energies—love, hate, fear, will, desire, &c. But 
the world contains, besides these obvious things, a great num¬ 
ber of subtle and impalpable agents, hidden forces, that neither 
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the senses can discover nor the imagination realize. So that, 
while the snn, the stars, the mountains, rivers, fields, houses, 
bread, water, fire, are simple ;—gas, molecule, electricity, 
latent heat, vital force, association of ideas, free-will, are im¬ 
palpable and obscure. These last have to be understood by 
special studies in Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, the Human 
Mind, &c. Among the sciences, the Natural History group— 
Zoology, Botany, &c.—owe their great popularity and intelli¬ 
gibility to the palpable character of their objects. 

It is remarked that the ancient poets took their images 
from familiar sources to a greater degree than the moderns ; 
this being the natural consequence of their priority. 

4. (3.) The more general a notion is, the more difficult 
it is to conceive; hence terms expressing generalities and 
abstractions, are not so simple as the names of special, 
individual, or concrete things. 

It is easy to conceive a well-known mountain, river, tree, 
house, steam-engine ; or an individual animal, man, or society. 
Nothing is required but the remembering of the individual 
things exactly as we have been accustomed to observe them. 
But when a whole class has to be viewed collectively, as moun¬ 
tains, rivers, trees, in general, we have to bring to memory at 
the same moment, all the individuals, or at least a consider¬ 
able selection of them, attending to their common features, 
and neglecting their points of difference. A farther step in 
the same direction is to conceive a quality in the abstract , or in 
the utmost possible separation from the other qualities accom¬ 
panying it in real things; as length, extension, weight, fluidity, 
elasticity, attraction, intelligence, goodness, temperance. The 
process must still consist in running over in the mind the par¬ 
ticular objects possessing the qualities, so as to affirm nothing 
of the abstract idea that is not true of all the concrete instances 
of it. Now, it is a work of labour to bring to recollection the 
necessary examples; and a speaker or writer should use such 
language as to suggest these readily to the mind. Hence the 
advantage of the figures that substitute the special, individual, 
and concrete, for the general and abstract (Figures, § 31). It 
is possible to express a general truth in terms that shall be 
themselves highly concrete. Compare the two following modes 
of expressing the same principle of human nature. 4 In propor¬ 
tion as the manners, customs, and amusements of a nation are 
cruel and barbarous, the regulation of their penal codes will 
be severe.’ * According as men delight in battles, bull-fights, 
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and combats of gladiators, so will they punish by hanging, 
burping, and crucifying.’ 

Such terms as 4 pain,* 4 feeling,’ are less conceivable and 
•less forcible than 4 age, ache, penury.’ 4 Curve’ is very 
general, 4 circle’ is less so. 4 wheel’ approaches to the parti¬ 
cular ; 4 sun,’ 4 full moon,’ are individual, and the most con¬ 
ceivable of all. 

The style of Bishop Butler is rendered difficult by the ex¬ 
cessive employment of general and of abstract terms, unrelieved 
by such as are specific and concrete. A few sentences will 
give an idea of what is meant. 4 Self-love and interestedneSs 
was stated to consist in, or be, an affection to ourselves, a re¬ 
gard to our own private good. But that benevolence is distinct 
from, that is, not the same thing with self-love, is no reason 
for its being looked upon with any peculiar suspicion, because 
every principle whatever, by means of which self-love is grati¬ 
fied, is distinct from it, &c. (Sermon xi.J 

5. The Abstract noun is the form that carries abstract 
naming farthest; as motion, whiteness, colour, virtue, com¬ 
prehension. The Class noun, Adjective, Verb, and Adverb, 
tend more to suggest the concrete. 

A Class noun, as river, tree, city, denotes concrete objects 
although requiring a whole class to be taken into the account, 
which class the mind typifies by one or two selected instances. 
An Adjective, as, large, wise, fruitful, supposes a class name 
which it limits and renders more concrete, as a 4 large house,’ 
a 4 fruitful field.’ The Verb requires the mention of a subject 
and an action, and very often an object also ; as 4 he compre¬ 
hends the meaning,’ which is more concrete and suggestive 
than the abstract noun 4 comprehension.’ The Adverb, for tbe 
present purpose, resembles the adjective. 

The following sentence is constructed upon the use of 
abstract nouns : 4 The understanding of this truth will preclude 
that great source of human misery , groundless expectations .’ 
To convert these nouns into verbs and adjectives, the sentence 
would have to be changed thus: 4 If we clearly understand 
that this is true , we shall be saved from what often makes us 
miserable , namely, expecting what is groundless.’ This form 
is more easy to realize than the string of abstract nouns. 

It will readily be seen, from the above and other instances, 
what are the compensating gains from using the abstract 
noun. In the first place, it is often more concise, which gives 
it a claim of preference when brevity is an object; as in 
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subordinate clauses, which must not by their length over¬ 
whelm the principal. 

In the next place, it allows a passive and impersonal form 
to be employed, which is often convenient: * Unless care be 
taken.’ 

6. A series of abstract terms is difficult to follow. 

Each separate abstraction requires a reference to examples 

in the concrete, and we cannot, without labour, make this 
reference as rapidly as abstract words can be uttered. 

7. The operation of the foregoing principle is modified 
under certain circumstances. 

(1.) When the abstractions are simple and easy ; as length, 
motion, warmth, strength, blackness, pain, sweetness, love. 

(2.) When they have some natural connexion, or have been 
often grouped together ; as * light and heat,’ ‘ time and space,’ 

‘ number and importance,’ ‘ virtue and happiness,’ ‘learning 
and talents,’ ‘ law, order, and morality.’ 

(3.) When they are repeated in the concrete (Extract V.). 

(4.) When they are merely symbols to connect thoughts, 
and do not require attention directed upon themselves. This 
happens with the abstractions of mathematics, and in scientific 
reasoning generally. 

(5.) When they are intended to rouse the feelings. Thus, 
an enumeration of the virtues may have no other object but 
to excite a glow of approving sentiment; as ‘faith, hope, 
charity ; * ‘ truth, justice, benevolence.’ 

For, with strong speech I tore the veil that hid 
Nature, and Truth, and Liberty, and Love. 

Among simple writers in English, we may name More, 
Hobbes, Bunyan, Defoe, Tillotson, Addison, Swift, Goldsmith, 
Cowper, Paley, Southey, Macaulay. 

As examples of the more learned and abstruse style, we 
have Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, Hooker, Milton, 
Barrow, Jeremy Taylor, South, Butler, Cowley, Pope, John¬ 
son, Gibbon, Bentham, Kobert Hall, De Quincey, Carlyle. 

8. Simplicity of Structure means an arrangement of 
clauses, sentences, and paragraphs, suited for easy compre¬ 
hension. 

The principles of good arrangement have been in part 
adverted to already (Order of Words, § 2, 3,) and will be 
more fully considered under various subsequent heads. 
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9. With a view to simplicity of arrangement, it is de¬ 
sirable to avoid a complication of negatives. 

Such an expression as ‘ the loss of blood destroys the 
strength * is not so intelligible as the positive form 1 abundance 
of blood gives strength/ Compare 4 Indifference to suffering 
is unfavourable to sympathy/ with ‘being alive to suffering 
favours sympathy/ Again, ‘ If they do not acquiesce in his 
judgment, which I think never happened above once or twice 
at most/ is a puzzling, if not ambiguous, construction. ‘ It 
is not to be denied that a high degree of beauty does not lie in 
simple forms/ 

CLEARNESS. 

1. Clearness is opposed to obscurity, vagueness, ambi¬ 
guity, or ill-defined boundaries. 

A statement is clear when there is no possibility of con¬ 
founding it with anything else. This is more than is meant 
by simplicity. Some of the means towards attaining clear¬ 
ness have been described under Figures of Speech (more 
especially Similarity and Contrast); others will be given in 
treating of Exposition. 

2. One chief obstacle to clearness being the ambiguity 
of language, words with a plurality of meanings should 
be placed in such a connexion as to exclude all but the 
one intended. 

It is not uncommon to find words so placed with the con¬ 
text as to suggest most readily the meaning not intended. 
For example :—‘ A man who has lost his eye-sight has in one 
sense less consciousness than he had before/ The word ‘ sense/ 
being used after the mention of eye-sight, is naturally supposed 
to mean one of our five senses, which is not the case. Again : 
‘ And seeing dreams are caused by the distemper of the inward 
parts of the body; ’ here the word 4 seeing ’ followed by 
4 dreaming f is apt fco suggest the act of vision, instead of the 
use of the word as a conjunction for ‘ inasmuch as/ ‘ There 
is something unnatural in painting, which a skilful eye will 
easily discern from native beauty and complexion/ Here the 
first suggestion that would arise from the mention of ‘ paint¬ 
ing 9 is the art of painting; what we find to be the meaning 
is a 4 painted face/ 
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At other times, the word is simply ambiguous; two mean¬ 
ings being equally suggested. 4 His presence was against him* 
means either 4 the fact of his being present and not absent,’ or 
his 4 demeanour and appearance.’ 4 I remarked the circum¬ 
stance’ might be either, 4 I made a remark to some one,’ or 4 I 
was myself struck with the circumstance.’ The word 4 com¬ 
mon,’ from its two significations, ‘ usual’ and 4 widely spread,’ 
is a frequent cause of ambiguity. 

The most effectual remedy for equivocal language is to 
mention the term opposed to what is meant. This method, 
however, being cumbrous, is reserved for cases of special 
difficulty or importance : we may say, 4 the moral as opposed 
to the physical,’ or 4 as opposed to the intellectual,’ or 4 as 
opposed to the immoral,’ according to the intended signification 
of the word 4 moral.’ 

The prevention of ambiguity is an occasion of permissible 
tautology. 4 Sense and acceptation’ determines one meaning 
of 4 sense,’ 4 sense or susceptibiliy’ gives the other meaning. 

3, The recurrence, at a short interval, of the same 
word, in two different senses, is to be avoided. 

Such constructions as the following tend to obscurity, and 
when not misleading, are inelegant. 4 If the show of anything 
be good for anything , sincerity is better.’ 4 It is many times 
as troublesome to make good the pretence of a good quality, as 
to have it.’ 4 He turned to the left of the House, and then 
left abruptly.’ 4 The truth is that error and truth are blended 
in their minds.’ 4 1 look upon it as my duty , so long as I keep 
within the bounds of truth, of duty , and of decency.* 

The two senses of the pronoun 4 we,’ called the editorial 
and the representative (Grammar, Pronoun, § 2) are apt to be 
confused in this way. 4 We (the writer) will now proceed to 
enquire how we (men generally) first arrive at such notions.’ 
This c^ash arises in discussions on the mind, and the mode 
of avoiding it is to use the singular pronoun for the speaker’s 
self, or else to make the construction impersonal. 

When a recurring word has one meaning prevailing 
through the same discourse, the writer should not bring it in 
unexpectedly in one of its other meanings. 

The word 4 wit’ is said to be used, in Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism, in seven different acceptations. 

4. In drawing comparisons, clearness is greatly pro¬ 
moted, by so describing the things compared that the 
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agreements and differences shall be correspondingly placed, 
and all unnecessary matter excluded. 

‘ The wise man is happy when he gains his own approba¬ 
tion, the fool when he recommends himself to the applause of 
others ;’ say rather ‘ when he gains other people’s.’ 

Hume says of Shakespeare:—‘ There may remain a sus¬ 
picion that we over-rate the greatness of his genius, in the 
same manner as bodies appear gigantic on account of their 
being disproportioned and mis-shapen.’ The correspondence 
of the parts would be improved thus: ‘ There may remain a 
suspicion that his genius is over-rated by us , in the same 
manner as bodies appear , &c.’ 

This will be illustrated again under the Balanced Sentence, 
and under the Paragraph. 

5. It is essential to clearness that every word be 
employed in one of its well-understood meanings, and 
that the aptest words should always be chosen. But this 
cannot be effected by any rules of Rhetoric; it belongs to 
the general cultivation of the mind. Some help may be 
obtained from Dictionaries. 

The clearness arising from the management of ambiguous 
words has been a progressing virtue of English writers. It 
was little attended to in the Elizabethan and immediately 
subsequent epochs ; hence ambiguity is very frequent in the 
greatest authors of those times. The most remarkable excep¬ 
tion to the general rule was perhaps Hobbes; yet no good 
writer in the present day would let pass the number of 
ambiguities found in him. 

It may be doubted if the ancient Greek and Roman authors 
attended much to this peculiar merit of style. Many of them 
certainly overlooked it. 


STRENGTH. 

1. Strength is the name for the quality of style that 
elates us with the pleasurable feeling, called the sense or 
sentiment of Power. The highest form of strength is the 
Sublime. 

Other names for the same quality are Energy, Vigour, 
Force, Nerve, Animation, Vivacity, Liveliness, Fervour, Lofti¬ 
ness, Brilliancy. Several of these have specific shades of 
meaning. Thus, Liveliness or Animation implies a certain 
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rapidity in the flow or cadence of the language, such as to 
render it more exciting,—a characteristic exemplified in the 
poems of Sir Walter Scott. Fervour supposes a great inten¬ 
sity of passion in the writer, made apparent in the language. 
Loftiness scarcely differs from Sublimity. Brilliancy implies 
an ornate or figurative style well sustained. 

Under the general term * Vivacity/ here given as a syno¬ 
nym for Strength, Campbell comprehends every excellence of 
style as far as the feelings are concerned, excluding only the 
intellectual qualities. Whatever can give impressiveness or 
effect to composition, or stir up any of the powerful or agree¬ 
able emotions, he regards as a mode of Vivacity. The choice, 
number, and arrangement of words, and various other points, 
he discusses in their bearing on this general attribute of 
emotional power. 

But the effects so embraced are various, and some of them 
widely contrasted. Thus Sublimity is very different from 
Pathos, and is often opposed even to the comprehensive desig¬ 
nation, Beauty ; while something characteristic and peculiar 
is signified by Humour. It is, therefore, an object to arrive 
at an exact definition of these contrasted qualities. 

Leaving the humorous out of view for the present, we 
may draw a distinction among the other effects, based on the 
difference between our Active and our Passive modes of 
pleasurable excitement. The one is represented by the emo¬ 
tion of Power—the sense of Might possessed or imagined : the 
other, by what is variously called—Tender Feeling, Pathetic 
Emotion, Love, Affection. The first is what we propose to 
illustrate under the present head— Strength and Sublimity ; 
the second will be found to embrace a circle largely coincid¬ 
ing with Beauty as opposed to the sublime, in which meaning 
it points to the more soothing and passive enjoyments of Fine 
Art. 


2. I. The essential pleasure of Power is an elation or 
rebound from some state of weakness, impotence, con¬ 
straint, or dread ; and, like the re-action from any depress¬ 
ing condition, it imparts a grateful and hilarious glow to 
the mind. 

The highest degree of the pleasure is felt in those moments 
when we ourselves pass from a lower to a higher grade of 
efficiency, as in recovering from sickness; in growing stronger 
physically or mentally ; in acquiring wealth ; and in being 
raised to a higher position of influence or command. In a 
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stationary condition, the necessary contrast is supplied by the 
recollection of our own former inferiority, and by comparison 
with those at present our inferiors. 

3. II. We can derive a pleasurable elation from wit¬ 
nessing the manifestations of Power in other beings. This 
is an effect of Sympathy. 

A thrill of pleasure may arise from the sight of great force 
exerted by others. We feel for the time as if raised to a 
higher pitch of energy in ourselves. Entering (imperfectly 
and erroneously perhaps) into the feelings of the actor, we 
are sensibly elated by this transferred or imagined power. 
Hence the interest we take in superior force, whether bodily 
or mental, in eminent fortunes, and in the display of public 
authority and high command. 

The same effect is due to the recital of deeds of superior 
might. The mind is kindled in this way by the prowess of 
individuals and by the. force of multitudes, as pourtrayed in 
the annals of the world ; and such compositions, when adequate 
to their subjects, possess the quality of style now under discus¬ 
sion. The attitude of Socrates, on his trial and before his 
execution, as set forth by Plato, has always been regarded as 
sublime. 

The production of great effects of any kind, as the moving 
of a huge mass, or the stopping of a mass in motion, is the 
sign of energy, and conveys a sense of grandeur. When the 
agent appears to work without effort, the impression is greatly 
enhanced. It is a favourite stroke, in literature especially, to 
show great results from small beginnings, and insignificant 
agencies ; as when the son of a poor miner revolutionized the 
world. This is a motive to exaggeration or hyperbole,—the 
charm of Romance and of Fairy-land. 

4. The display of Anger or Indignation, if approved of 
by us, is sublime. 

These passions are modes of power or energy, and unless 
they stir us up to disapprobation and hostility, they give us 
the agreeable elation of power. In poetry, bursts of indigna¬ 
tion are highly effective. 

The angry passions and exalted energies of combatants 
rouse the feeling of energy in the spectator. 

Gray’s Welsh Bard is the expression of indignation raised 
to the sublime. 

5. An effect of Terror sometimes mixes with the Sub- 
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lime, but it detracts from, instead of heightening the plea¬ 
surable sentiment. 

Terror is in its nature a cause of weakness and prostra¬ 
tion. So far as an object of might excites dread, it gives pain 
and not pleasure. One of the tokens of power is wide-spread 
destruction and ruin; and if we are ourselves exempted from 
the misery, we may enjoy the spectacle as a manifestation of 
energy. If, however, there is danger to any of our own in¬ 
terests, we are overwhelmed by fear, in place of being elated 
by sublimity. 

The vast power exercised by the Mongol conquerors would 
be sublime, if their destructive fury did not excite horror and 
indignation. 

Mere poetic and undefined terrors have little depressing 
effect, and the power that they suggest gives rise to the un¬ 
mingled sublime. There is no real terror inspired by the 
speech in Hamlet :—‘’Tis .now the very witching time of 
night.’ 

So, in Cowper, the lines— 

While God performs, upon the trembling stage 
Of His own works, His dreadful part alone. 

are sublime from the well-chosen circumstances for suggesting 
power ;—‘ the trembling stage,’ the acting ‘ alone,’ and the 
‘ dreadful ’ part; while the dread is too vague to bring home 
the sense of danger either to ourselves or to any definite per¬ 
sons or interests. 

In Milton’s ‘Sin and Death* the sublime reposes upon 
mere imagined terror. 

6. III. A third form of the feeling is that arising when 
we view or contemplate the powers of Nature. Thus, in 
watching the ocean wave, the commotion of the tempest, 
the flow of rivers and the fall of cataracts, the mountains 
as they tower aloft, the volcano, and the Alpine glacier,— 
we are elevated and pleased by the feeling of superior 
might. 

This also is a kind of sympathy. We look at such displays 
as if a being like ourselves, but vastly more powerful, were at 
work. The personifying impulse of the mind was, in former 
times, accompanied with a belief in actual spirits, of the human 
type, investing the sea, the river, and the hurricane. The be¬ 
lief has passed away, but the fiction is kept up, on account of 
the grateful elation attending it. 
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The mere magnitude and expanse of tho outer world—the 
outspread landscape as seen from a commanding height, and 
the plenitude of space with the scattered orbs of heaven—can 
fill the mind with the sense of vastness , which is a variety of 
the feeling of might. 

Even the arrangements of man’s industry may be on such 
a scale as to impress us with the sentiment of superior power. 
Populous cities, vast buildings, large machinery, fleets of ships, 
the implements of modern warfare,—are displays of force, 
which we readily assimilate to the volition of a gigantic per¬ 
sonality. 

7. The mental elation, arising on the view of person¬ 
ages and objects of superior power, may be imparted 
through the mere description of them. 

A writer may so describe a conquering army, an heroic 
struggle, a storm, a prospect, as to produce an effect little, if 
anything, short of the reality. He may make up for the in¬ 
feriority of imagined scenes by a skilful employment of the 
devices of language. When, by such methods, he can excite 
the feeling of manifested power, he attains the quality of 
Strength, or the Sublime, in composition. 

The words that name powerful, vast, and exciting objects, 
effects, and qualities, make up the vocabulary of Strength. 
Such are break, crush, wreck, destruction, ruin, storm, tornado, 
torrent, ocean, mountain, continent, desert, world, planet, 
sphere, star, galaxy, nature, chaos. Years, ages, centuries, 
geological time, immortal, eternal, primeval. Height, lofti¬ 
ness, sublimity, vastness, glory, expanse, infinite, ineffable, 
uncreated, immensity. Armies, fleets, war, battles, conquerors, 
cities, nations, empires, states, thrones, dominions, majesty, 
splendour, illustrious, divine, god-like, hero, demigod, Deity, 
multitude, thousands, millions. Magnanimity, resolution, de¬ 
termination, energy, force, might, elation, will, freedom, 
genius, virtue, hope, faith. Words of this class skilfully com¬ 
bined are sublime. 

Simply to name one or more objects of superior might, is 
not enough. A child could get by heart and repeat the desig¬ 
nations of everything suggestive of power on the vastest scale 
—the infinitude of space, the galaxies, the stars, the moun¬ 
tains, the cataracts, the tempests, the heroes of the past. Even 
after much effort, compositions aiming at the sublime are fre¬ 
quently stigmatized as mock-subli*re, bombast, grandiloquence, 
fustian, falsetto, pinchbeck. 
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The following are illustrations of sublimity :— 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt, amid the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds. 

Here we have images of vast power and grandeur, ren¬ 
dered effective by contrast, and by climax. 

Nothing was ever so well adapted to suggest utter and 
universal ruin as the Shakespearian expression :— 

Though the treasure 
Of nature's germins tumble all together 
E'en till destruction sicken : answer me to what I ask yon. 

See also the Poetical extracts in the Appendix. 

8. The description of great and imposing objects, opera¬ 
tions, or events, will not constitute the Sublime in compo¬ 
sition, without certain conditions, already partly indicated. 

I. Originality, or combinations that are new.—Original 
comparisons, metaphors, and other figurative effects, applied 
to express what is intrinsically great, are a principal means 
of strength. 

In the real world, few things have the same effect after 
repetition. So in language; it is usually on the first encounter 
of a striking image, or a thought, that the resulting charm is 
at the highest. Novelty is the condition of many of our chiet 
pleasures. # / 

The literary works that have fascinated mankind, and 
earned the lofty title of genius, abound in strokes of invention; 
witness Homer, JEschylus, Plato, Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, 
Dante, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, De¬ 
foe, Pope, Swift, Addison, Gray, Goethe, Scott, Byron, Cole¬ 
ridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats. No combination of other 
merits could place any one in the first rank of poetic fame. 

Some explanation is required of the fact that many objects and 
compositions have the power to please after frequent repetition. 

In the first place, where there is a high degree of complexity 
and elaboration, the whole effect of a scene or work of art is not 
experienced on one occasion. It is often said of the Swiss moun¬ 
tains, that they give new pleasure every time they are beheld. 

Secondly. Our own state of mind may alter, and may render 
us susceptible to beauties previously unfelt. This is especially the 
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case with the greatest classical productions of poetry and other 
fine Arts. 

Thirdly. Works that are far r< 
and familiar to us may be said to 
is one part of the charm of the 
and of the antique in our own count] 

Fourthly. A great pleasure 
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of repetition, the loss of novelty, 
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emotion, the repetition 
of language neither palls 
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The same effect cannot be wrought in ^n generally, except 
by some of the rarest and greatest of scenic Ambinations. J ohn- 
son’s patriotism could bum on the plains osMarathon, and his 
piety wax warmer on the ruins of Iona ; anA such would be the 
experience of the average man. Wordsworth%heart could fill on 
much smaller occasions. 

9. II. Harmony and Keeping, or the Ritual support 
of the language and the subject. 

We have already remarked on the power m an apposite 
comparison (Figures of Similarity, § 13). Thl mutual sup¬ 
port of two effects diminishes the intellectual lSpour of con¬ 
ceiving, and thus heightens the pleasure. It is lart of every 
Fine Art, as will be afterwards seen, to accumulaM harmonies. 
In aiming at composition of a lofty kind, the diflmulty is not 
so much to find strong language as to adapt and tBrmonize it. 

An examination of Milton’s description of SiAmd Death 
would disclose a harmonious adjustment of the Emiles, the 
circumstances, and the flow of the language, to the mbject and 
to one another. We have in this passage all the efcments of 
the sublime. The vast power of the objects des^ibed, the 
expression borrowed from other powerful objects, 
nality, the keeping of all the particulars, and the ricE cadence 
of the language,—all contribute to the impression. 
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Strong epithets are forcible only when bestowed on suit¬ 
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case with the greatest classical productions of poetry and other 

Thirdly. Works that are far removed from what is habitual 
and familiar to us may be said to have a perennial novelty. This 
is one part of the charm of the ancients, of foreign literature, 
and of the antique in our own country. # # 

Fourthly. A great pleasure once felt can be revived in the 
memory in connexion with the object of it. It is by this memory 
or association of pleasure, that we counterwork the dulling effects 
of repetition, the loss of novelty, and the inferior susceptibility of 
advanced life. Affection is the memory of pleasure. 

Fifthly. In Artistic effects, it must not be forgotten how much 
depends on the temperament of the individual. When the mind 
is in a high degree disposed to some one emotion, the repetition 
of the same objects and the same forms of language neither palls 
nor. loses effect. As regards the love of nature, for example, 
Wordsworth’s feelings were so copious that he could exclaim— 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

The same effect cannot be wrought in men generally, except 
by some of the rarest and greatest of scenic combinations. J ohn- 
son’s patriotism could bum on the plains of Marathon, and his 
piety wax warmer on the ruins of Iona ; and such would be the 
experience of the average man. Wordsworth’s heart could fill on 
much smaller occasions. 

9. II. Harmony and Keeping, or the mutual support 
of the language and the subject. 

We have already remarked on the power of an apposite 
comparison (Figures of Similarity, § 13). The mutual sup¬ 
port of two effects diminishes the intellectual labour of con¬ 
ceiving, and thus heightens the pleasure. It is part of every 
Fine Art, as will be afterwards seen, to accumulate harmonies. 
In aiming at composition of a lofty kind, the difficulty is not 
so much to find strong language as to adapt and harmonize it. 

An examination of Milton’s description of Sin and Death 
would disclose a harmonious adjustment of the similes, the 
circumstances, and the flow of the language, to the subject and 
to one another. We have in this passage all the elements of 
the sublime. The vast power of the objects described, the 
expression borrowed from other powerful objects, the origi¬ 
nality, the keeping of all the particulars, and the rich cadence 
of the language,—all contribute to the impression. 
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Strong epithets are forcible only when bestowed on suit¬ 
able objects. 

The vague comparisons and ill-assorted circumstances so 
frequent in Ossian, are a source of feebleness. 

The mixture of Saxon and Classical elements in English 
has often a discordant effect, and is adverse to poetry. 

10. III. Variety, or the due alteration of effects. 

What has been for some time out of mind has a certain 
freshness on being renewed. Apart from entire novelty, we 
may derive considerable pleasure, by varying, or alternating 
effects already experienced. After an interval, we can revisit 
impressive scenes, and re-peruse great compositions with 
delight. 

On this ground, writing may be powerful by the variety 
of its effects, although none are absolutely new. Common¬ 
place is not at its lowest, till it is narrow-ranging, poor, 
monotonous. A full command of the ideas, images, and com¬ 
binations of original minds, will make a second-rate poet, a 
good play-wright, a novel-wright, or an eloquent orator. 

Variety is sought after in all parts of composition. 

The frequent occurrence of the same Sound is unpleas¬ 
ing. Hence it is a law of melody to alternate the letters 
of the alphabet. (See Melody.) 

11. To avoid repeating Words is one of the uses of 
pronouns. The same end is sought by using general words 
and synonyms. 

The following is an example. * The voyage is recom¬ 
menced. They sail by the sandy shore of Araya, see the lofty 
cocoa-nut trees that stand over Cumana, pursue their way 
along that beautiful coast, noticing the Piritu palm of Maraca- 
pana, then traverse the difficult waters of the gloomy Golofo 
Trieste, pass the province of Venezuela, catch a glimpse of the 
white summits of the mountains above Santa Martha, continue 
on their course to Darien, now memorable for the failure of so 
many great enterprises—and still no temple, no great idol, no 
! visible creed, no cultus .’ 

The studied variation of the terms is often carried too far; 
and there is seen in some eminent writers a readiness to incur 
repetition to a degree that would once have been reckoned 
I inelegant. In this sentence from Macaulay, we find both 
variety and repetition :— 1 As there is no stronger sign of a 
mind destitute of the poetical faculty than the tendency to turn 
5 
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images into abstractions—Minerva, for example, into Wisdom 
—so there is no stronger sign of a mind truly poetic than a 
disposition to reverse the process , and to make individuals out of 
generalities.’ 

In introducing synonyms to vary the language, there 
should, if possible, be some other reason apparent in the selec¬ 
tion. 4 If any one take or touch a particle of the hoard, the others 
join against him and hang him for the theft* Here, take or 
touch’ describes the mere physical action; 4 theft’ is used in 
connexion with its punishment as criminal. 4 Views with re¬ 
spect to human improvement are so comforting to entertain , 
that even although founded in delusion, a wise man would 
be disposed to cherish them;’ 4 entertain’ and 4 cherish’ are syno¬ 
nyms, but each has a certain propriety in its own connexion. 

12. Variety is also sought in the length and in the 
structure of Sentences. 

Some writers, as Channing and Macaulay, affect a succes¬ 
sion of curt sentences. In Johnson, we have the excessive 
iteration of the balanced period, which is a beauty when 
sparingly used. In Gibbon, the Johnsonian form is adopted, 
but not to the same excess. A good style introduces by turns 
every type of effective sentence that fits the subject. 

13. In a long composition, as a Romance, a Play, or an 
Oration, many different kinds of interest or effect are 
purposely aimed at. 

The extreme case of variety is Contrast, as in Light and 
Shade, Cold and Hot. 

In style, variety amounting to Contrast is seen in passing 
from the Scientific or abstract, to the Poetic or concrete; from 
the Tragic to the Comic; from Sublimity to Pathos. In such 
transitions, not merely is one state of feeling remitted, but an 
opposite is induced. 

14. The more stirring effects should be relieved by 
alternating with what gives little excitement. 

A bold figure, a strong image, an impressive object, exert 
their full force when the composition is in other respects quiet 
and unexciting. 

In Gray’s Bard the couplet— 

Give ample room and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace— 

exemplifies the effect of a singlo strong word set among others 
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of a quieter tenor. Pope is blamed for excess of epigrams and 
other strong figures. Young’s Night Thoughts are too much 
on one key. The Essays of Macaulay want relief to their 
brilliancy. Carlyle’s French Revolution is saved by its great 
originality from palling upon the attention ; this is the prero¬ 
gative of the highest genius. 

Apart from great originality, the strength of a composition 
may be sustained by employing all the Figures in due alterna¬ 
tion ; now a simile or a metaphor, at another time a metonymy, 
then a contrast, again an epigram, a hyperbole, an interrogation 
or a climax; and no one figure should recur disproportion¬ 
ately. Variety may also be attended to in the Number of 
Words, as in alternating the terse with the elegantly diffuse ; 
and likewise in the Order, by well-timed inversions. 

The effect of an occasional sparkle of imagination—as a 
simile or an epigram—in a discourse addressed to the sober 
reason, is grateful and exhilarating. 

When an emphatic expression comes from a man habitu¬ 
ally sober and measured in his language, the effect is doubly 
telling. 

15. The putting of what is Specific and Concrete for 

i what is General or Abstract, is a recognized means of 
I strength. 

The superior force of concrete and specific terms has been 
i seen under the Figures, and also in explaining Simplicity. 
Examples are abundant in poetry. Every stanza of Gray’s 
Elegy is in point. 

16. The description of the External, or Object, World 
is more conducive to strength than the description of states 
of the Mind. 

It is a law of our nature that much attention directed upon 
the feelings of the mind has a debilitating effect; and, ob- 
versely, to be taken out of self, and made to regard external 
things, is inspiriting. In referring to humanity, the names 
implying its outward and bodily aspects are, as far as practi¬ 
cable, to be chosen. Better say, * Men (human beings, we) 
are disposed to over-rate distant good,’ than ‘ the mind is 
disposed,’ ‘our feelings exaggerate,’ &c. (See Description.) 

17. Every aid to the easy conception and understanding 
of what is meant, contributes to strength. 

All kinds of difficulty and labour, intellectual as well as 
bodily, are depressing ; the relief from labour is cheering. 
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Any device that easily and vividly suggests a picture, is a 
means of strength. An incoherent crowd of images oppresses 
the mind; order in the array, mutual harmony, and paucity 
of number give the cheerful feeling of intellectual relief. The 
first stanzas of the Elegy of Gray are perhaps overcrowded. 
Hohenlinden is a nearer approach to perfection, in the proper 
number of the ideas and the images. 

Notice has already been taken of the production of strength 
by Brevity and by the arrangement of Words. Various minor 
points have been alluded to in the detail of the Figures of 
Strength. 

18. The peculiar effect known as Soaring, or taking a 
flight, demands keeping in the language, a climax in the 
thought, and a cadence falling to the close. 

See p. 68, and examples in Appendix. 

19. The quality of strength and the sublime may appear 
in Scientific composition, although not the direct aim of 
science. 

The vast objects and powers of Nature are handled in 
science as well as in poetry. Geography embraces the sublime 
features of the earth, Astronomy the heavens. But the 
peculiar force of science consists in the discovery of general 
laws, which embrace in a short statement a wide range of 
knowledge. Such enlargement of human insight and power 
may have the character that we are considering. The law of 
universal gravity is sublime. 

20. The modes and effects of strength are commensurate 
with the variety of powers in the physical, the moral, and 
the intellectual world, whether cited on their own account, 
or adduced in illustration of something else. 

One great aim of composition is to heighten some actual 
subject by the force of comparisons, allusions, and impressive 
circumstances and groupings; as a scene of nature, an abode 
of mankind, an event in history. In some instances, a purely 
fictitious theme is worked up from borrowed materials, as in 
Paradise Lost. 

21. The poet enhances the sublime of Nature by 
opening up new and impressive aspects of personality. 

This is sometimes called Interpretation, as if it were the 
evoking of hidden meanings in the aspect of things. A better 
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view is to regard it as an agreeable illusion, brought about 
by superadding foreign attributes. 

The department of Nature-poetry is best represented in 
modern times. Reference may be made to Thomson, Cowper, 
Beattie, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and 
Tennyson. In all of them we find original indications of 
similarity between natural appearances, and the signs of 
human personality. 

The noble lines of Coleridge on Mount Blanc exemplify 
the sublime. The following from Wordsworth is more akin 
to Pathos. 

Then up I rose 

And dragged to earth both branch and bough, with crash 
And merciless ravage ; and the shady nook 
Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower, 

Deformed and sullied> patiently gave up 
Their quiet being. 


FEELING—PATHOS. 

1. In contrast to the sentiment of Power, there is a 
class of emotions allied to inaction, repose, and the passive 
side of our nature. They may flourish even under the 
consciousness of weakness. The generic title of these 
emotions is Tender Feeling. 

The word ‘feeling* has a restricted application to mean 
tender feeling, or tenderness. Love and the warm affections 
are displays of tender emotion. Pathos and the Pathetic are 
other designations of the same quality. 

Considered as a large source of human pleasure, these 
emotions are important. They are a bond of mutual attrac¬ 
tion among human beings, and increase by being shared ; and 
they manifest themselves as a soothing and cheering influence 
in the depths of misery and depression. 

2. The stimulants of the Tender Feelings are—objects 
of special affection, displays of active goodness, humane 
sentiments, pain and misery, and pleasures, especially such 
as are gentle rather than acute. In highly pathetic situa¬ 
tions, several of these modes are combined. 

Here we have to do with these influences, not in the actual, 
but as expressed in language; and the illustration of them will 
be determined accordingly. 
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(1.) As to what relates to the strong special affections of 
mankind. Richter says, * Unhappy is the man whose mother 
does not make all mothers interesting.’ Inasmuch as the gene¬ 
rality of human beings have experienced some of the special 
attachments of family, friendship, and country, any allusion 
that strongly reminds them of these relationships has a tendei 
influence. Such allusions form a principal ingredient in all 
kinds of poetry. The love tale is indispensable to the Drama 
and the Romance. 

(2.) Acts of goodness awaken the tender sentiment both 
in the recipient and in the beholder. Hence the charm of nar¬ 
ratives of compassion, beneficence, and philanthropy. The 
spectacle of devotedness has in every age exercised a fascina¬ 
tion over men’s minds. Of the ideal pictures indulged in by 
poets, this is the most frequent. The relation of protector and 
protected is cherished even to excess. 

Burke’s picture of Howard is touching :—‘ He has visited 
all Europe, .... to dive into the depths of dungeons ; to 
plunge into the infection of hospitals ; to survey the mansions 
of sorrow and pain; to take the guage and dimensions of misery, 
depression, and contempt; to remember the forgotten, to at¬ 
tend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and compare and 
collate the distresses of all men in all countries.’ 

(3.) The mere expression of kindly and humane sentiments 
works in the same way. These sentiments are the echo and 
approval of active goodness, and lose their power only when 
offered as a substitute for the actions themselves.* 

(4.) Pain, misery, calamity—‘ all the ills that flesh is heir 
to ’—stir the depths of our tender nature. The words ‘ pity,’ 
‘ compassion,’ mean tenderness at the prompting of distress. 
It is most natural that the pains of the affections should 
awaken the feeling. The sorrowful side of human life is en- 

* One of the most touching passages in ancient poetry is that con¬ 
tained in Ovid’s Metamorphoses (Book xv.), where the poet, in describing 
the tenets of the Pythagoreans, dwells upon their feeling of the sacredness 
of animal life. After adverting to the deserved punishment of the wild 
beast for his ravages and spoliation, he exclaims, ‘ What have ye done to 
be so treated, ye gentle sheep, made to provide for men, ye that bear 
nectar in the full teat, that give us your wool for covering, and are more 
helpful in life than in death ? What has the ox done, a guileless innocent 
beast, made to endure toil ?’ * Unmindful he, and not worthy to be re¬ 

paid with crops, who could kill the tiller of his fields, as soon as the 
weight of the crooked plough was removed; who struck with the axe 
that neck worn with labour, which had so often renewed the hard field 
and given so many harvests!* ( 116 - 126 ). 
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countered by every device that can stimulate the flow of this 
soothing emotion. The fate of mortality common to all, and 
its untimely arrival and untoward circumstances in the greater 
number, keep us in constant readiness for the tender outburst. 
The passing away of generation after generation, the sinking 
into forgetfulness, the long and last farewell,—are the touch¬ 
ing themes of religion, the vocation of the tragic poet, the 
soul-engrossing actuality. 

It is a strong testimony to the power of this emotion, not 
merely to tranquillize, but to cause delight, that for the sake of 
it we can bear with tales and pictures of distress. Even death 
can yield a powerful fascination. On this theme, we are again 
obliged to recall the Elegy of Gray. 

(5.) Though it appears a contradiction, the tender feeling 
is awakened by pleasure as well as by pain. The contradiction 
is easily reconciled, for the influence of the emotion on pain 
is due to its intrinsically pleasurable nature. 

The pleasures disposing to tenderness are chiefly the 
gentle pleasures, as opposed to the fiery and exciting; they 
are such as are compatible with repose. The example most 
relevant to our present object is the Beautiful in the narrow 
sense, as opposed to the Sublime. The characteristic elements 
of Beauty, as will be seen, are certain sensuous pleasures of 
the sight and hearing, coupled with harmonies, and extended 
by associations. These incline to, and adopt, tenderness as a 
kindred quality. 

Any very intense pleasure will dispose to tender feeling. 
Even the elation of power may show itself in affectionate 
condescension; and the sentiment of the sublime may be 
mingled with what pertains to beauty. 

The influence of acts of goodness in breeding tenderness 
is in no small degree connected with the immediate benefit 
conferred on the recipient. It is seldom that a tender response 
is given to the display of affection followed by causing pain, 
as in surgery, or in punishing offenders for their good. 

The vocabulary of Tenderness corresponds to these various 
sources of emotion. (1.) Mother, father, sister, brother, son, 
daughter, child, lover, husband, wife, home, hearth, friend, 
country, God, Saviour. (2, 3.) Good, kind, benevolent, pro¬ 
tecting, generous, humane, love, the heart, fond, devoted, 
sacrifice, affection, sympathy, pity, compassion, fellow-feeling, 
disinterestedness. (4.) Pain, agony, torment, awe, sadness, 
tears, distress, misery, adversity, calamity, disaster, trouble, 
trial, affliction, bitterness, sinking, desolation, bereavement, 
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fatherless, widow, orphan, wretchedness, tribulation, sorrow, 
grief, inconsolable, tragic, pathetic, despairing, doomed, de¬ 
voted, accursed, death, the grave, the tomb, the departed. 
(5.) Pleasure, joy, rejoicing, delight, charm, happiness, felicity, 
bliss, transport, glad, grateful, cordial, genial, heart-felt. 

3. With allowance for difference of subject, the condi¬ 
tions of the employment of language to raise Pathetic 
emotion are the same as for strength. (See p. 63.) 

A mere profusion of the phraseology and images of pathos, 
without originality, keeping, or alternation and relief, will fail 
to accomplish the end in view. When the language exceeds 
the occasion, we have the maudlin and the sentimental, as in 
Sterne’s episode on the Ass, and not unfrequently in the 
speeches of both Sheridan and Burke. 

The maudlin is reached by Burke in the following sen¬ 
tence on the British constitution, a subject that people in 
general are unable to regard as an object of affectionate 
fondness. ‘ In this choice of inheritance we have given to our 
frame of policy the image of a relation in blood; binding up 
the constitution of our country with our dearest domestic ties; 
adopting our fundamental laws into the bosom of our family 
affections; keeping inseparable, and cherishing with the 
warmth of all their combined and mutually reflected charities , 
our state , our hearths , our sepulchres , and our altars .’ 

In Extract VI., pathos is shown in contrast to tragic 
strength on the one hand, and to unredeemed horrors on the 
other. The misery that inspires tender feeling must neither 
repel nor overwhelm our sympathies. 

4. The interest of natural objects is, in many in¬ 
stances, due to their suggesting the tender emotion. 

Although the vastness of the world inspires the sublime, 
yet there are many objects and situations that touch us in 
other ways (p. 69). The fragile stem indicates weakness ; the 
flower on the rock is an image of protection. See, among 
numberless instance, Wordsworth’s odes to the Daisy. 

Thou unassuming common-place 
Of Nature, with that homely face , 

And yet with something of a grace, 

Which love makes for thee ! 

5 . The following are additional examples of Pathos. 

* Te shall seek me in the morning, hut I shall not he.’ 
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Wolsey’s Farewell need only be referred to. 

The Clerk’s Tale of Griselda in Chaucer, with its incredible 
picture of meekness and submission, is replete with pathos. 
Griselda’s speech to her husband, when about to be cast off, 
contains these touching lines:— 

0 goodS God! how gentle and how kind 
Ye seem&d by your speech and your visage 
The day that mak&d was our marriage ! 

Compassion for the oppressed, and for the victims of in¬ 
justice, is a common form of tenderness. 

There is a deep pathos in the sense of loneliness, illustrating 
the alliance of tender emotion with weakness. 

How can I live without thee! How forego 
Thy sweet converse, and love so dearly join’d, 

To live in these wild woods forlorn . 

The decline of strength with advancing years disposes to 
the melting mood. 

The circumstances and arts of pathos may be well studied 
in Thackeray’s picture of Esmond at his mother’s grave. 

* Esmond came to this spot in one sunny evening of spring, and 
saw, amidst a thousand black crosses, casting their shadows across 
the grassy mounds, that particular one which marked his mother’s 
resting-place. Many more of those poor creatures that lay there 
had adopted that same name with which sorrow had re-baptized 
her, and which fondly seemed to hint their individual story of love 
and grief. He fancied her, in tears and darkness, kneeling at the 
foot of her cross, under which her cares were buried. Surely he 
knelt down, and said his own prayer there, not in sorrow so much 
as in awe (for even his memory had no recollection of her) and in 
pity for the pangs which the gentle soul in life had been made to 
suffer. To this cross she brought them ; for this heavenly bride* 

{ groom she exchanged the husband who had wooed her, the traitor 
who had left her. A thousand such hillocks lay round about, the 
|| gentle daisies springing out of the grass over them, and each bear¬ 
ing its cross and requiescat. A nun, veiled in black, was kneeling 
hard by, at a sleeping sister’s bed-side (so fresh made that the 
spring had scarce had time to spin a coverlid for it); beyond the 
cemetery walls you had glimpses of life and the world, and the 
spires and gables of the city. A bird came down from a roof 
opposite, and lit first on a cross, and then on the grass below it, 
whence it flew away presently with a leaf in its mouth; then came 
a sound of chanting from the chapel of the sisters hard by ; others 
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had long since filled the place which poor Mary Magdalene once 
had there, were kneeling at the same stall and hearing the same 
hymns and prayers in which her stricken heart had found consola¬ 
tion. Might she sleep in peace—might she sleep in peace ; and 
we, too, when our struggles and pains are over ! But the earth is 
the Lord’s, as the heaven is ; we are alike His creatures here and 
yonder. I took a little flower off the hillock and kissed it, and 
went my way like the bird that had just lighted on the cross by 
me, back into the world again. Silent receptacle of death ! tran¬ 
quil depth of calm, out of reach of tempest and trouble. I felt as 
one who had been walking below the sea, and treading amidst the 
bones of shipwrecks.’ 

From the nature of the subject, the Bible abounds with 
examples of Pathos, greatly aided by the Saxon style of our 
translation. 

Every great poetic genius has been able to produce strokes 
of pathos; but in some it is a marked feature. John Paul 
Richter is probably unsurpassed. Shakespeare’s tenderness 
is equal to his sublimity. Chaucer frequently touches the 
tender chords ; Spenser still oftener. In recent times Cowper, 
Goethe, Burns, Scott, Wilson, Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, 
Shelley, have given many examples. 


THE LUDICROUS—HUMOUR—WIT. 

1. The ludicrous and the laughable are names for what 
excites laughter. 

Among the causes of laughter we may name abundance of 
animal spirits, any sudden accession of pleasure, the special 
elation of power and superiority, or an unexpected diversion 
of the mind when under excitement. 

2. The main element of the Ludicrous in composition 
is furnished by the degradation, direct or indirect, of some 
person or interest — something associated with power, 
dignity, or gravity. It is farther requisite that the 
circumstances of this degradation should not be such 
as to produce any other strong emotion, as pity, anger, or 
fear. 

Comedy took its rise from the jeering and personal vitu¬ 
peration indulged in during the processions in honour of the 
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god Dionysus, or Bacchus. In the regular comedy, and in 
every kind of composition aiming at the laughable, the essen¬ 
tial ingredient is the vilifying and degrading of men, or 
of institutions, commanding some degree of veneration or 
respect. 

The pleasure thus afforded is very great, and has a strong 
affinity with that feeling of exalted energy constituting the 
sublime. To throw down anything from a height is a signal 
manifestation of power, and, as such, gratifies the agent and 
his sympathizers. Even where the prostration is not designed 
by a conscious agent, as when any one tumbles into the mud, 
or takes fright at an unexpected appearance, we enjoy a glut 
of power corresponding to the greatness of the effect. When 
our sympathy is with the object thrown down, the tendency to 
laughter is arrested, and some other feeling takes its place. 

Examples of this degradation are the following:—Molidre 
introduces the celestial messenger of the gods, sitting tired on a 
cloud, and complaining of the number of Jupiter’s errands. 
Night expresses surprise that a god should be weary ; where¬ 
upon, Mercury indignantly asks, “ Are the gods made of iron ?” 
This degradation of divine personages is ludicrous and delight¬ 
ful to unbelievers. Accordingly, in the decline of Paganism, 
the gods came to be a subject of mirth in such compositions 
as the Dialogues of Lucian. 

A Frenchman, disappointed with English cookery, ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Behold a land with sixty religions , and only one sauce, 1 
The putting religion and sauce upon a level partly degrades 
religion, but still more degrades the speaker; and there is a 
complex effect of the ludicrous. 

The lines of Hudibras— 

And like a lobster boiled the mom 
From black to red began to turn— 

contain an obvious degradation of a dignified subject, although 
of the inanimate world. Whatever inspires us with lofty feel¬ 
ings of admiration or awe can be a subject of ludicrous pros¬ 
tration, if we are disposed to exult over the fall. Most usually 
we enjoy the laugh at something that we observe other people 
respecting, but do not ourselves respect. 

The incident of Queen Sophie Charlotte taking a pinch of 
snuff during the pompous and protracted coronation ceremo¬ 
nial of her husband Friedrich I. of Prussia, is intensely ludi¬ 
crous. The rules of decorum were treated with contempt, 
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and the splendour of a pageant suddenly dashed by an act 
suggestive of ennui. 

The Burlesque, the Mock-heroic, Parody, Travesty, Carica¬ 
ture, are modes of composition answering to the general cha¬ 
racteristic of the ludicrous. Either some elevated object is 
treated in a low and vulgar style, or a mean object in the style 
of things dignified ; in both cases, there is an effect of degra¬ 
dation. 

3. The circumstances of the laughable may vary be¬ 
tween two extremes :— 

On the one extreme, we have the pure pleasure of power 
shading into malignity, as seen in the laugh of victory, 
derision, ridicule, scorn, contumely, contempt. 

In composition, this is exemplified in the writings of Swift 
and of Voltaire, in the letters of Junius, and in the comedies 
of Aristophanes. Unmeasured denunciation, abuse, sarcasm, 
give this pleasure, provided they do not rouse sympathy to¬ 
wards the victim. 

4. At the other end of the scale, the exultation of 
power is disguised by various arts ; and the laugh assumes 
a genial, kindly, and loving character. This is Humoub. 
We often hear of innocent raillery and harmless jests. 

Now, since degradation must, as a rule, be unpleasant to the 
person degraded, while it cannot be acceptable to the honest 
sympathies of men generally, there must be something to re¬ 
deem or neutralize the effect. 

(].) It is but raillery, when the degradation attaches to 
something that a. man does not pride himself upon. We may, 
without offence, ridicule the bad handwriting of any one not 
pretending to write well. 

(2.) A jest may be broken upon a point of character so 
unquestionable as to be beyond the reach of depreciation. A 
handsome man will allow any slight irregularity or defect to 
be laughed at; not so he that is really deformed, 

(3.) The degradation may be made the occasion of a compli¬ 
ment. An example occurs in De Quincey’s criticism on Kant’s 
style. ‘ Kant was a great man; but he was obtuse and deaf as 
an antediluvian boulder with regard to language and its capa¬ 
cities. He has sentences which have been measured by a car¬ 
penter, and some of them run two feet eight by six inches. Now, 
a sentence with that enormous span is jit only for the use of a 
megatherium or a jpre-Adamite .’ It is possible to pass off, by 
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the ““oning of a little jocularity, an amount of adulation 
that would be otherwise intolerable. 

hmihiff^f ° f ki , adl y and tender feeling softens the 

Johnpful R f ^ dlCr ° nS de T gradation. Carlyle, in speaking of 

nathos He! , . Sa ^’ : In ? ichter ’ S smile itseIf a touching 

hdden ’ and headds > ‘the essence of humour is 
sensibility; warm, tender fellow-feeling with all forms of 

ST' Tt ; s »* >j«7 Jh„„ e h Z ZZ\$ 

SeinHfi^ n ludlcroas iQto humour. It is admirably 

„r,j^ fi t d ln . 1)011 Q uix °te, whose childish folly is ludicrous 

renders S^R^' 18 i eV0 p 10n amiable - Th e like combination 
lenders Sir Roger De Coverley a humorous personification 

wTmav Sl r W f^ Sc0tt exhibifc tbe kind of humour: 

e may contrast these instances with Swift and Voltaire 
who struck severe blows, with no palliation of kindliness 
Ihus the great masters of pathos are also the greatest 
U shoilld a »*° b e noted that a slight touch of the 

CLg^Tandlii °“ *° diSP% tender f6elin S witW 

• Je stmg at one’s own expense is humorous. This 

Palstaff^h de ° f SaCr,ficmg Self for the Pleasure of others, 
a 

cry,’let highly h^oroim.* 1 * * ^ ‘ & «"** di8p ° sitio118 to 
is Con . stl * ut f a genial and good-humoured company, it 
LJedtt! h each ’ “ ^ turn> should submi ^ to be 
Sydney Smith’s remark to the Chapter of St. Paul’s on 
e proposal to lay a wooden pavement round the building— 
if we lay our heads together, the thing is done ’-was wittv 
and humorous Should any one outside have said, 
y your heads together,’—it would have wanted the humour. 
}.{ -^aour is reached by combining effects of wit and 
poetic beauty with the ludicrous. The pleasure thus arising 

the !tffer aPabl ^l °c ®? ectuaU y soothing the wounded pride of 
the sufferer, and of his sympathizers. All the great reduc¬ 
tions of comic genius might be quoted as examples, and such 
of hem as have seldom any of the other softening ingredients 
yield momentary flashes of geniality from this cause. Only 
in this way could either Swift or Voltaire lay claim to 

tophanes". ** “ “ S ° th<3 principal humorous ingredient in Aris- 
Chaucer was a great humourist, on several of the grounds 
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now’ stated. He did not often derogate from the dignity of 
his subjects in a violent or extreme form ; he imparted flatter¬ 
ing and loving touches to his ludicrous depreciation ; and he 
could clothe his shafts with delicate wit and poetic imagery 
to a degree unsurpassed. His Canterbury Tales abound in 
humour. His 4 Disappearance of the Fairies* is an example 
of sarcasm and innuendo invested with the highest beauties 
of poetry. 

Addison*s humour is represented by Thackeray (Lectures 
on English Humourists) as depending chiefly on the trivial 
nature of the follies ridiculed, and on the lightness of the 
scourging hand. It was easy to redeem so gentle an applica¬ 
tion of the rod. 

5. Wit is defined as a combination of ideas, in the 
first place, unexpected; secondly, ingenious; and thirdly, 
consisting in a jplay upon words* 

(1.) As regards being unexpected . This is implied in the 
terms usually employed, as strokes, sallies, flashes. A sharp, 
diting, pungent, racy effect, as wit is, must be something 
sudden and new. In this we have only the essential condition 
of the highest literary effects, that is to say, originality or 
novelty. 

(2.) The unexpected combination must display ingenuity 
or skill, such as gives something to admire. 

Herein consists what may be called the interesting and 
genial element of wit,—the pleasure of admiration. 

(3.) It is a mode of ingenuity consisting in a play upon 
words. 

The Epigram is the purest representative of wit. Next 
are Innuendo and Irony. All the varieties of effect produced 
by double meanings, including puns and conundrums, if they 


* This definition follows Mr. Samuel Bailey's in the two first points, 
hut not in the last. Mr. Bailey’s definition is—‘ Wit may he described 
as consisting in an (1) unexpected and (2) ingenious combination of ideas 
of such a nature, as (3) not to carry away the attention from the ingenuity 
displayed .’ The last named feature may he applicable to witticisms, but 
it does not to my mind hit the real distinction between unexpected and 
ingenious combinations that are witty, and those that are spoken of under 
some other name ; for example, new inventions in machinery and in the 
useful arts generally. There could not be wit without the intervention 
of language. Nay more; when language is used in a straightforward 
way, or without double meanings, quibbles, evasions, or trickery of any 
kind, although it may yield literary effects of the highest order, as 
sublimity and pathos, it is not wit. (Bailey’s Discourses, p. 241.) 
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possess the conditions of unexpectedness and ingenuity, are 
designated wit. 

A striking metaphor is sometimes called witty, because of 
its possessing the two first requisites, while also requiring the 
instrumentality of language :— 

Bright like the sun her eyes the gazers strike 
And like the sun they shine on all alike. 

So any great ingenuity in turning a figure is admired 
under the name of Wit. It is remarked by Dryden that 
when a poet describes his mistress’s bosom as white as snow, 
he is at the utmost poetical; but when he proceeds to add 
4 and as cold too,’ he becomes witty ! Likewise a double 
analogy, as in the retort of Coleridge, to some marks of dis¬ 
approbation, during his democratic lectures at Bristol, ‘ I am 
not at all surprised that, when the red-hot prejudices of aristo¬ 
crats are suddenly plunged into the cool element of reason, 
they should go off with a hiss.’ (Bailey, p. 267.) 

Thus it is, that any fine effect, bound up more with the 
language than with the matter, may receive the praise of wit. 
We may apply the name to a stroke of felicitous brevity. A 
fop, who possessed fine teeth, and was always grinning in order 
to show them, was designated by Horace Walpole as ‘the 
gentleman with the foolish teeth' 

6. Wit, although distinct from the ludicrous, is fre¬ 
quently found in combination with it. 

We have seen that wit can convert the ludicrous into 
humour. It being not always permissible to degrade a per¬ 
son or thing by open vituperation or depreciatory adjuncts, 
some disguise or redeeming ingenuity is sought out, and the 
forms of wit are well adapted for the purpose. An anecdote 
related by Lord Bacon is an apt illustration. ‘ Mr Popham, 
afterwards Lord Chief Justice Popham, when he was speaker, 
and the House of Commons had sat long, and done in effect 
nothing, coming one day to Queen Elizabeth, she said to him, 

“ Now, Mr. Speaker, what hath passed in the Commons’ 
House ?” He answered, “ if it please your majesty, seven 
weeks." * Without this play upon words, the Speaker could 
not have dared to reproach the House for their proceedings. 

The witticisms that convey depreciation are probably more 
numerous than all others put together. Jerrold’s ingenuity 
took this form in almost every instance. Thus when some 
one said that a certain musical air ‘had quite carried him 
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away,’ Jerrold looked round the company and asked, ‘Is there 
no one here that can whistle it ?’ 


MELODY. 

1. The Melody, Harmony, or Music of language in¬ 
volves both the action of the Voice, and the sense of Hear¬ 
ing. 

What is hard to pronounce is not only disagreeable in the 
act of pronouncing, but also disagreeable to hear; for in 
listening to speech, we cannot help having present to our 
mind the way that the words would affect our organs if we 
had to utter them ourselves. Also, in reading without utter¬ 
ance aloud, we have a sense of the articulate flow to the voice 
and to the ear. 

2. If we regard the sounds of the alphabet individually, 
we shall find, as a rule, that the abrupt consonants are the 
hardest to pronounce, and the vowels the easiest. 

The letters p, t , k , are the most abrupt of all; next are 
their aspirated forms/, th (thin), h; these are called sharp 
mutes. The corresponding flat mutes are b, v; d , th (thine) ; 
g. These last allow a certain continuance of the voice, and 
are pronounced with a less painful effort. Thus, above is easier 
than puff; go thou than cut. 

The liquids, r, Z, m, ng, and the sibilants, s , sh, z , zh, are 
all continuous sounds, approaching in this respect to the 
vowels; while w and y are a kind of consonant vowels. There 
is no abruptness in rain , loom , sing , shame , leisure. The Greek 
and Roman languages (the Greek most) showed a preference 
for the flat mutes, the liquids, and the sibilants; and usually 
softened the sharp mutes, especially p , Z, k , by combination 
with the more flowing letters, as clepsydra , prurient. 

We have the benefit of this in English, owing to the great 
number of words adopted by us from the classics. 

3. The abrupt consonants are easiest in alternation with 
vowels, and especially long vowels ; as, appear , Attica , I 
go to put a cabbage apart , I took a ticket above. 

In these cases the transition of the voice from consonant 
to vowel is easy; with the liquids and the sibilants it is 
less easy ; as elimination , clamminess , azure. Hence there is a 
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characteristic lightness and rapidity in the alternation of mutes 
with vowels, while the other combination yields a slow and 
soft melody. 

4. A sharp and a flat mute cannot be easily sounded 
together ; as up by, eke go. 

In the flab mutes, there is an accompanying vocal sound 
from the larynx, which it takes a certain time to commence. 
Even an intervening vowel, if short, does not suffice to make 
the pronounciation easy, as may be seen in pab, keg, ted, A 
long vowel, or a combined liquid or sibilant, will remove the 
difficulty, as in toad, pobe, trod,* 

5. The cumulation of consonants makes difficulty of 
pronounciation; which is aggravated when they do not 
coalesce, and when the vowels are short and emphatic. 
Thus the words, pledged , adjudged , struggled.\ scratched, 
strengthened, disrespect , fifthly , are harsh. 

The lightest and most agreeable words are those that 
alternate vowels and consonants, or vowels and easy combina¬ 
tions of consonants. Such are celerity, fertility, intimidation, 

6. The alternation of vowel and consonant makes the 
succession of words more agreeable; as, a lovely boy , a good 
intention. 

The change of the indefinite article into an before a vowel 
is in accordance with this principle. 

When the same consonant ends one word and begins the 
next, the effect is unpleasant; as keep people, brief fate , hea/r 
right, come more , gone now , dress soon, tax Xerxes. It is 
difficult to make a pause, and go back upon the same letter. 

If the consonants differ somewhat, the effort is easier, as 
brief petition , let there , cut dead , comes soft. A liquid and a 
mute, or two liquids (not the same), are pronounced without 
difficulty; rare doings, come back, calm retreat. 

7. It is desirable to avoid the clash of vowels, both in 


* See a paper on the Classification of the Consonants in tho Musewn 
(Feb., 1865), by Mr. J. Ross, Rector of tho High School, Arbroath. Mr. 
Ross carries out fully, as some others have done (Dr. Arnott, for example), 
the triple divisions into Labials, Linguals, and Gutturals ; he calls m, n , 
ng the Labial, Lingual, and Guttural nasals; and makes up a class of 
Semi-vowels, containing w (Labial), l, r (Lingual), y (Guttural). There 
will be found in the paper various interesting remarks bearing on the 
rules of Melody. 

6 
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the middle of words, and between one word and another; 
idea, hiatus, re-assume, are difficult combinations; so are 
the successions, you unite, potato only. 

Many persons in England are unable to say ‘ idea ofthey 
pronounce idear of. 

In the clash of vowels, it is better that one should be short 
and the other long, or one emphatic and the other not; as go 
on, the ear. When the precedes an unemphatic syllable, we 
are obliged to make it emphatic, the endeavour. If the vowels 
are different, the pronounciation is easier ; lively oracles , pity 
ns, blew over. 

8. Long vowels out of accent are somewhat hard to 
pronounce ; as u in contribute , ow in follow , a in reprobate. 

Some words allow more time for these vowels, as moun¬ 
taineer, usnal. 

9. It contributes to the melody of language, to avoid 
the too frequent repetition of the same letters, whether 
consonants or vowels. 

Our language may be said to contain 23 consonants, and 
15 vowels in accent, with unaccented vowels, and diphthongs. 
A writer aiming at melody will endeavour, instead of iterating 
the same letters, whether vowels or consonants, to ring the 
changes throughout the entire alphabet. In the first stanza 
of Gray’s Elegy, nearly all our vowels are introduced. 

The commencing of successive words by the same letter, 
or syllable, is called Alliteration, and is objectionable, unless 
done on a regular plan, as in balanced composition and in 
some kinds of poetry. Long live Lewis , come conqueror, are 
bad alliterations. It is still worse when the similarity extends 
to syllables, as convenient contrivance. The same remark 
applies to iterations in the end or in the middle of words. 
All such as the fo^owing are inharmonious; indulgent parent, 
instead of a steady, uniform formality. 

Even a short interval is not enough to allow the repetition 
of very marked sounds : as ‘ I confess with humility the 
sterility of my fancy, and the debility of my judgment.’ 
4 What is of more importance, the principles being propounded 
with reverence, had an influence on the subsequent jurispru¬ 
dence.* 

The endings ion, ing, ity, nee, and ed, must often occur 
too close for melody. As regards the verb-ending ed, the old 
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verbs afford an important means of variety ; 4 given and re¬ 
ceived / ‘ I came, I saw, I conquered/ 

10. In the succession of Syllables, the same regard 
should be paid to ease of pronunciation, and to the avoid¬ 
ance of monotony. 

(1.) As our language usually admits of but one accented 
syllable in a word, words of many syllables are apt to be diffi¬ 
cult of pronunciation ; hence we avoid lengthening words by 
numerous prefixes or endings ; unsuccessfulness , peremptoriness, 
wrongheadedness err in this respect. 

(2.) Words containing a string of unaccented short vowels 
are not easy to the voice ; as primarily , cursorily , summarily. 
Still worse is the repetition of the same letter or syllable, as 
farriery , lowlily. 

(3.) A due alternation of long and short, of accented and 
unaccented, syllables, is an essential condition of melody. This 
is one part of English versification ; and although prose allows 
a greater latitude, yet the principle has to be attended to. 
The. Shakespearian line, ‘ The pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war/ is a perfect alternation, besides being melodious 
through the variety of the letters and the nature of the closing 
syllable. 

It is from the want of this due alternation that a series of 
monosyllables is usually objectionable : as c good Lord give 
us bread now where, except ‘ us/ every word is under 
emphasis, rendering the pronunciation heavy. If, however, 
there be an even distribution of unemphatic words, the bad 
effect does not arise. ‘ Bless the Lord of hosts, for he is good 
to us/ is not inharmonious; every second word is unaccented. 
So in Macbeth:— 


Stars, hide your fires, 

Let not light see my black and .deep desires, 
The eye wink at the hand. Yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 


In ordinary cases, melody likewise requires the alternation 
of long and short words. A string of long words is seldom 
melodious. 

(4.) Even the difficult and harsh combinations of letters 
may be brought in as an agreeable variety, after a succession 
of smooth and liquid sounds. Monotony in sweetness is the 
most painful of alL 
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11. The closing syllables of a sentence should allow 
the voice to fall by degrees. 

(1.) This will happen if the concluding syllable is long, and 
if it ends in a continuing consonant, as appear, disgrace. A 
short vowel is admissible when the consonants give scope for 
the voice to die away, as mankind, designs, mischance, world. 

(2.) The other method is to close with one or more un- 
emphatic syllables; as blessing, liberty . 

Very long words do not make a melodious close; as in- 
timidation, irresistible. 

The worst kind of ending is a syllable short, emphatic and 
abrupt; as 4 he came up.’ A monosyllable is not necessarily a 
bad close. It may be unemphatic, as often happens with the 
pronoun 4 it,’ and with the propositions, 4 of/ 4 to/ 4 for/ &c. ; 
or it may have liquid or other consonants that protract the 
sound, as ease , same, shine. 

Even an abrupt close may be pleasing in alternation with 
the others. 

The present rule applies with greatest force to the close of 
a paragraph. 

12. The principle of variety, or alternation, applies to 
Glauses, to Sentences, and to Composition throughout. 

Melody forbids a succession of clauses of one cadence or 
arrangement. The structure and length of sentences should 
be varied, subject to the more important considerations of 
meaning and force in the matter. 

Let us consider some farther examples of the foregoing 
principles. 

Johnson says, ‘Tediousness is the most fatal of all faults.’ 
The stiffness of this sentence is felt at once. On examination, 
we note, 1st, The want of melody in the word 4 tediousness/ 
from the crowd of consonants, and the iteration of s. 2nd, 
The additional hissing consonant in ‘is’ (although the hard 
sound z). 3rd, The occurrence of four unemphatic syllables 
in succession, namely, the last two in ‘tediousness/ and 4 is the’; 
it might also be said that 4 most’ is unemphatic. 4th, The 
additional s in most. 5th, The concurrence of consonants at 
the end of 4 most/ and the beginning of 4 fatal’ ; this cannot 
always be avoided. 6th, The alliterations 4 fataZ all , /atal 
/aults, all faults, make the last few words singularly un- 
melodious. 
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‘The men that gave their country liberty,* is melodious 
from the variety of the vowels and consonants, and from the 
suitable fall, although the combination 4 that gave * is somewhat 
heavy, and there is an alliteration in the two last words. 

4 They often save, and always illustrate, the age and nation 
in which they appear’ is a good example of prose melody 
from the alternation of accented and unaccented syllables; it 
departs from the strict regularity of verse, and yet secures an 
easy movement. There is also great variety in the sounds, 
and an unusual avoidance of the clash of consonant with con¬ 
sonant, or of vowel with vowel, in the succession of the words. 

The following sentence violates nearly all the rules. 4 Proud 
and vain-glorious, swelled with lofty anticipations of his des¬ 
tiny, no danger could appal and no toil could tire him.’ 

The expression, 4 strikes at that ethereal and soft essence,’ 
has an agreeable effect from the alternation of the accent 
(interrupted only in 4 soft essence’), and from the good transi¬ 
tions of the words. 

There are many admired passages, where almost the whole 
beauty lies in the melody of the words. This we may see in 
the opening stanza of the 4 Battle of Copenhagen’:— 

Of Nelson and the North 

Sing the glorious day’s renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown. 

Such passages, with nothing strikingly original either in 
thought or in language, are sometimes spoken of as admirable 
in their simplicity ; the fact being that the poet has been able 
to bring out a richly melodious effect by his mode of putting 
together a few familiar expressions. Milton’s phrase, ‘the 
old man eloquent,’ is a happy stroke of mere arrangement, and 
is both melodious and original. 


HARMONY OF SOUND AND SENSE. 

1. This is a special instance of the effect that more 
than any other pervades compositions of Pine Art—the 
harmony of the different parts. 

In language, it is occasionally possible to make the 
sound an echo to the sense, thereby assisting the meaning 
and heightening the pleasure. 
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2. The effect is most obvious and easy when Sounds 
are the subject-matter. 

Words, being themselves sounds, can imitate sounds. 
Our language (as well as others) contains many examples of 
imitative names, as whizz, buzz, burr, hiss, crash, racket, 
whistle. 

The imitation can be still farther extended in a succes¬ 
sion of words. Homer’s line, in the beginning of the Iliad, 
describing the sea, is celebrated as an instance. The 4 hoarse 
Trinacrian shore’ is a similar attempt, one of many in Milton. 
The grating noise of the opening of Hell’s gates is described 
thus:— 

On a sudden, open fly 
With impetuous recoil, and jarring sound, 

Th’ infernal doors ; and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. 

Contrast the opening of heaven’s doors :— 

Heaven opened wide 

. Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges turning. 

Discordant sounds are effectively described in the line from 
Lycidas :— 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. 

The sounds of a battle in former times are represented by 
the language thus :— 

Arms in armour clashing, bray’d 
Horrible discord ; and the maddening wheels 
Of brazen fury raged. 

The following is from Byron :— 

I love the language, that soft bastard Latin, 

Which melts like kisses in a female mouth. 

And sounds as if it should be writ on satin, 

With syllables that breathe of the sweet south, 

And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in, 

That not a single accent seems uncouth, 

Like our harsh, northern , whistling, grunting, guttural , 

Which we’re obliged to hiss, and spit, and sputter all. 

3. Next to sounds, it is possible to imitate Movements. 
This gives a much wider scope to the suiting of sound and 
sense. 

A series of long syllables, or of words under accent, with 
the frequent occurrence of the voice-prolonging consonants, 
being necessarily slow to pronounce, is appropriate to the 
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description of slow and laboured movement. Such as Pope’s 
couplet on the Iliad:— 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move slow. 

Of the ten syllables in the first line, only two—‘ when,’ 
‘ to ’—can be rapidly pronounced ; all the rest, for some 
reason or other, detain the voice. In the second, the two 
Hoe's are the only short syllables. 

The opposite arrangement, that is to say, an abundance of 
short, and unaccented syllables, and the more abrupt conso¬ 
nants alternated with the vowels—by making the pronuncia¬ 
tion rapid, light, and easy—corresponds to quickness of 
motion in the subject; as in the lines :— 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain 

Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the main. 

These lines by no means illustrate the most rapid combi¬ 
nations of letters ; there being a preponderance of liquids and 
sibilants, which detain the voice more than the mute com- 
sonants. 

The lines in the Iliad describing Sisyphus are an admired 
example in the Greek, and the effect is aimed at by the English 
translators. 

With many a weary step, and many a groan, 

"Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone; 

The hugh round stone resulting with a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground. 

Up to the middle of the third line, we have the slow labo¬ 
rious motion ; then the change to the rapid and impetuous 
descent. 

Besides marking the difference of quick and slow, the 
measure of language may indicate various modes of motion; 
as in the expression ‘ Troy’s turrets tottered,’ where there is a 
sort of resemblance to the vibratory action of a building about 
to tumble. 

In many passages, the effect combines sound and motion, 
as:— 

Tumbling all precipitate down dash’d. 

So in Pope’s famous lines :— 

If nature thundered in our opening ears 
And stunned us with the music of the sphere* . 

The word ‘ stunned,’ by its short emphasis, well expresses 
the effect of a stunning blow. 
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Obstructed movement is readily corresponded to by the 
march of the language, as in the second of the lines on Sisy¬ 
phus. 

It is to be remarked, however, that the representation of 
pain and difficulty, by uncouth and hard combinations of letters 
and words, is an attempt that is exceptional, and ought to be 
rarely made. Pain ?s such must be avoided in art; even in a 
painful subject, the handling must supply a redeeming amount 
of pleasure. 

4. Huge unwieldy bulk implies slowness of movement, 
and may be expressed by similar language :— 

O’er all the dreary coasts 

So stretched out, huge in length, the arch-fiend lay. 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold 

Voluminous and vast. 

5. In the natural Expression of the Peelings or passions 
there are characteristic sounds and movements, to which 
articulate language can adapt itself. 

This suitability is one of the effects brought out in Milton’s 
counterpart odes—L’Allegro and II Penseroso. The cheerful 
emotions have a lively movement, while melancholy is slow 
and drawling. 

In poetry, the different measures are adapted to different 
passions. This power of numbers is fully shown in the Ode 
on Alexander’s Feast. 

The Iambic strain in blank verse, and in the ten line 
couplet, is suited to dignity and grandeur, as in the Epic. 
The Trochaic measure is frolicsome and gay. The Anapaest 
expresses, says Campbell, on the one hand, ease and fami¬ 
liarity, and, on the other, hurry, confusion, and precipitation. 

The tender and pathetic emotion is suited by a slow, gentle 
melody. The languishing reluctance of the spirit to quit the 
earth is finely expressed in the march of Gray’s stanza, be¬ 
ginning— 

For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

It is thought by many that we may trace largely the pro¬ 
cess of imitation, or the suiting of the sound to the sense, in 
the first origin of words. See, in particular, ‘ Wedgwood on 
the Origin of Language,’ and ‘Farrar on Language.’ 

The name ‘ Onomatopoeia ’ was anciently applied to the 
imitative process. 
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TASTE—ELEGANCE—POLISH—REFINEMENT. 

The word Taste, employed with reference to Fine Art, 
means, in the first instance, the susceptibility to pleasure 
from works of art. A person devoid of this enjoyment is 
said to have no taste. 

There is a farther employment of the word, to denote 
the kind of artistic excellence that gives the greatest amount 
of pleasure to cultivated minds. Such minds are said to 
have Taste, and others to want it. The words ‘ elegance/ 
'polish/ 'refinement/ designate nearly the same thing. 
The distinction is sometimes expressed by the epithet 
'good taste/ implying that taste may be bad, or enjoy¬ 
ment misplaced, in the judgment of those that claim to 
arbitrate between the two. 

It being the end of Rhetoric, as a whole, to consider the 
various points of excellence in composition, the attention 
to these must be synonymous with good taste. 

In regard to Taste, there is a permanent element and a 
variable element. 

I. The permanent element comprises all the rules of com¬ 
position, grounded on the admitted laws of our sensibility, and 
generally followed by the best speakers and writers. To avoid 
discords, to use bold figures sparingly, to set bounds to exagge¬ 
ration, to admit painful effects only so far as they can be re¬ 
deemed,—are rules of Taste, as being rules of Rhetoric. 

Refinement in Taste consists partly in enhancing the plea¬ 
sures of works of Art, by the removal of what pains, and the 
addition of what pleases, the proper artistic sensibility ; and 
partly in avoiding the tendencies of Art compositions to in¬ 
fringe on Truth, Usefulness, Humane Sentiment, and Morality. 

II. The variable element includes the points where men do 
not feel alike. Ages, countries, and individuals differ in their 
sense of what is excellent in composition. 

Thus as regards age and country:—The taste of the Greeks, 
reverentially accepted in many things by after ages, allowed to 
orators and to poets a license of personal vituperation that 
would now be condemned. Again, nothing has varied so much 
in different times, as the mode of representing the passion of 
love; allusions forbidden by the taste of our day were per¬ 
mitted in former times. 
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As an example of change of Taste, compare the ancient 
rules of Tragedy (adhered to in the French stage), which for¬ 
bid the introduction of comic scenes, with the English practice 
in that respect. 4 It was Dry den’s opinion, at least for some 
time, and he maintains it in the dedication to this play (The 
Spamsh Fryar ), that the drama required an alternation of 
comic and tragic scenes ; and that it is necessary to mitigate 
by alleviations of merriment the pressure of ponderous events, 
and the fatigue of toilsome passions. 44 Whoever,” says he, 
“ cannot perform both parts, is but half a writer for the stage” ’ 
(Johnson’s Life of Dryden.) 

Taste is also a matter of personal peculiarity ; varying with 
the emotional constitution, the intellectual tendencies, and the 
education of each individual. A person of strong tender feel¬ 
ings is not easily offended by the iteration of pathetic images; 
the sense of the ludicrous and of humour is in many cases 
entirely wanting; and the strength of humane and moral 
sentiment may be such as to recoil from inflicting ludicrous 
degradation. A mind bent on the pursuit of truth views with 
distaste the exaggerations of the poetic art. Each person is 
by education more attached to one school, or class of writers, 
than to another. 
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THE SENTENCE AND THE PARAGRAPH. 

THE SENTENCE. 

1. The rules of Syntax apply to the Concord, the 
Government, and the Order of words in Sentences. Under 
the head of Order, it is laid down that qualifying words 
should he placed near the words they qualify, a rule 
having expressly in view perspicuity or clearness. 

A sentence in any way ungrammatical incurs the risk of 
being obscure, if not a perversion of the meaning ; more 
especially in cases where the rules of syntax are violated, 
where the pronouns, conjunctions, and prepositions are not 
correctly introduced, and where the different parts of the 
verb are mis-applied. 

In the present work, under the Number of Words (p. 43), 
and under the Order of Words (p. 47), principles were brought 
forward having reference to the structure of the Sentence. 

2. In a Rhetorical view, sentences are divided into 
various classes. 

I. A distinction is made between the Period and the 
Loose Sentence. In a Period, the meaning is suspended 
until the close. 

The first sentence of Paradise Lost, if stopped at ‘Heavenly 
muse, 1 would be a period; short of that point no complete 
meaning is given. Continued as it is to ‘in prose or rhyme,’ 
in line 16, it is loose; there being several places where the 
reader might pause without incompleteness. 

The following is another example:—‘ Shaftesbury’s strength 
lay in reasoning and sentiment, more than in description ; 
however much his descriptions have been admired! ’ In this 
sentence we might stop (1) at ‘reasoning,’ (2) at ‘sentiment,’ 
(3) at ‘ description,’ where, at all events, we should expect a 
final conclusion; to our surprise, a conditional clause is still 
to be added. On the general principle of placing qualifying 
statements before the parts qualified, the sentence should be 
inverted thus :—‘ However much Shaftesbury’s descriptions 
have been admired, his strength lay not in description, but in 
reasoning and in sentiment.’ 
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4 It cannot be too deeply impressed on the mind that 
application is the price to be paid for mental acquisitions, and 
that it is as absurd to expect them without it as to hope for a 
harvest where we have not sown the seed.’ A sentence of 
this character is rendered periodic, by reserving the predicate 
— 4 cannot be too deeply impressed on the mind’—to the last; 
but there is often an advantage in availing ourselves of the 
apposition form 4 it is,’ to commence with the predicate. If 
the clause 4 that application .... acquisitions’ were 
omitted, the sentence would be a good specimen of a period: 
the next clause being kept in suspense by the use of the 
comparative adverb 4 as—as,’ and by the relative 4 where.’ 

The next example brings into view other connectives 
whereby the meaning is suspended. 

4 But on this topic they are either silent, or speak with such 
uncertain utterance that they might have as well been dumb.’ 
A few slight changes would cast it loose ; 4 they are silent, | 
cr else speak with uncertain utterance, | so that they might 
have been dumb j as well.’ Compare also, 4 He speaks so 
clearly as to be always understood;’ with, 4 he speaks clearly, | 
so as to be always understood.’ 

To take another instance. 4 On the whole, while the Essay 
on Criticism (Pope’s) may be readily allowed to be superior in 
execution, as it certainly is in compass, to any work of a 
similar nature in English poetry, it can hardly be said 4 either * 
to redeem the class of didactic poems on aesthetics from the 
neglect into which they have fallen, or to make us regret that 
the critical ability of our own day should prefer to follow the 
path marked out by Dryden when he chose to discourse of 
poetry in his own vigorous and flexible prose.’ This is a 
masterly period. 

The loose sentence must be frequent in English; the lan¬ 
guage not permitting the inversions requisite for the constant 
practice of suspending the sense. Even when a meaning 
is grammatically complete, we are often aware that some¬ 
thing has yet to be added to explain or to qualify what has 
been said, and we still keep up the attitude of expectation. 
In the sentence:— 4 The mature man, in the desire to get quit 
of an early habit, attempts an imitation, | in which he is 
prevented from succeeding | by the lasting consequences of 
the unintentional imitation | into which he had glided when a 
child,’ there are several places where we might close with an 
intelligible sense, but we feel that the writer will still add 
something to make his intention more definite and clear. 
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In the following, the stoppage might occur at a great many 
points, yet the sentence is not viciously loose, because the 
additions, although they could be dispensed with, chime in 
to advantage with what went before : ‘ The only light of every 
truth is its contrasting error ; | and, therefore in the contem¬ 
plation and exhibition of truth, a philosopher should take 
especial care not to keep himself too loftily aloof from the con¬ 
templation and exhibition of error, | as these proud spirits 
Plato, Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Hegel, most undoubtedly did, | 
much to the detriment of their own profound disquisitions, | 
and to the loss of mankind, | who, had their method been 
different, might have profited more largely by their wisdom !’ 
The last clause but one, ‘had their method been different,’ 
could have been placed at the end, which would have added to 
the looseness. On the other hand, by introducing the clause 
I ‘ most undoubtedly did’ after ‘ profound disquisitions,’ a step 
would have been gained towards the periodic structure. 

3. Among the hinges of the period, one of the most 
important is the participial construction. 

This is one of the advantages accruing from the participle. 
The following period would be a very loose sentence, but for 
the suspension arising out of the participial clause. ‘ Accus¬ 
tomed to a land at home where every height, seen dimly in the 
distance, might prove a cathedral tower, a church spire, a pil¬ 
grim’s oratory, or at least a way-side cross, these religious 
explorers must have often strained their sight in order to 
recognise some object of a similar character.’ 

4. The periodic form, while keeping up the attention 
and being a collateral security for the right placing of 
qualifying words, is favourable to Unity in Sentences. 

This will be illustrated afterwards. In the meantime, the 
examples quoted will show that, in the loose sentence, the 
additions tacked on may readily lapse into digressions. 

It is desirable to counteract in some measure the tendency 
! of our language to the loose sentence, by interspersing periods 
on all suitable occasions. 

5. II. Sentences are divided into Short and Long. 

The length of the sentence is one of the points of mere 

variety in style. Irrespective of this, each kind of sentence 
has its advantages. The short is easiest to understand; the 
long, besides affording more room to expand the sense, may 
admit of an oratorical cadence and be graduated to a climax. 
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It is in the long sentence principally that we encounter the 
faults of intricacy, prolixity, ambiguity, and vagueness. 

Short sentences, unvaried by long, have an abrupt effect 
in prose, while they are still more unsuited to poetry. 

For example :— 4 Antony has done his part. He holds the 
gorgeous East in fee. He has revenged Crassus. He will 
make kings though he be none. He is amusing himself, and 
Home must bear with him. He has his griefs as well as Caesar. 
Let the sword settle their disputes. But he is no longer the 
man to leave Cleopatra behind. She sails with him, and his 
countrymen proclaim how low he has fallen.’ 


6. III. The Balanced Sentence. When the different 
clauses of a compound sentence are made similar in form, 
they are said to be Balanced. 

The style of Johnson abounds in this arrangement:— 4 Con¬ 
tempt is the proper punishment of affectation, and detestation 
the just consequence of hypocrisy.’ 4 He remits his splendour, 
but retains his magnitude; and pleases more, though he 


dazzles less.’ 

Junius affords numerous instances. 4 But, my 1 ord, you 
may quit the field of business, though nob the field of* danger ; 
and though you cannot be safe, you may cease to be ridi¬ 
culous.’ 4 They are still base enough to encourage the follies 
of your age, as they once did the vices of your youth. 4 Even 
now they tell you, that as you lived without virtue you should 
die without repentance.’ 

It will be seen that the sameness in these balanced clauses 
lies partly in the grammatical structure, and partly in the 
sound, or alteration of emphasis. The meaning is different, 
and the words are more or less varied. 


7. When a succession of clauses is formed upon the 
same plan, a certain aid is given to the memory. 

The repetition impresses the mind, and when we have 
learnt what is common to the several statements, we need only 
attend to the points of difference. 

It was a rule given under Clearness that things compared 
should have corresponding places in the composition. Balance 
is a means of securing this. The following is an example 
from Chatham. 

4 In short, Sir, as I could at first see no reason for send¬ 
ing our troops to Flanders, unless it was to furnish ministers 
with a pretext to load us with the maintenance of 16,000 
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Hanoverians, so I now see no reason for our retaining them 
there, unless it be to afford a pretext for continuing that 
load.’ 

8. A farther effect of the balanced structure is to cause 
an agreeable surprise. 

Sameness of form in difference of matter communicates a 
pleasurable impression. This is part of our enjoyment of 
verse. 

In passing from one statement to another, we are prepared 
for the language being changed, not merely in the words, but 
in the grammatical structure, and in the cadence. When we 
find that different meanings can be expressed in exactly the 
same form of grammar, with the same sound on the ear, we 
are affected with some degree of surprise, while also enjoying 
the pleasure of harmony. 

9. When a new and distinct meaning can be conveyed 
in nearly the same words , our feeling of surprise is all the 
greater. 

In the expression, 4 this is true but not new, that is new 
but not true,’ there is a double application of the balance. 
First, the sameness of sound in the contrasted terms 4 true* and 
* new and, secondly, the employment of the identical terms 
to convey a new meaning, by a mere transposition. 

4 What is Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ?* is an example 
to the same purpose. 

4 A juggler is a wit in things, and a wit a juggler in 
words,’ is an ingenious combination of simile and balance, to 
illustrate the real nature of wit. 

A good example, containing a profound truth, is furnished 
by Coleridge :— 4 When we meet an apparent error in a good 
author, we are to presume ourselves ignorant of his understand¬ 
ing , until we are certain that we understand his ignorance .’ 

Senior says :— 4 Charity creates much of the misery it 
relieves, but does not relieve all the misery it creates.’ 

Napoleon described the tactics of war, as 4 the art of being 
strongest on a given point at a given time.’ 

10. The Balanced structure is frequently combined 
with Antithesis, or Contrast. 

4 In peace, children bury their ‘parents; in war, parents bury 
their children .’ Here the members are balanced, and are also 
made to convey antithetical or opposed meanings. This 
addition enhances the effect of the balance. 
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* If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase his 
stores , but to diminish his desires.' 

‘ Words are the counters of wise men, and the money of 
fools' 

i The laugher will be for those that have most wit, the 
serious for those that have most reason/ 

11. The purest form of Antithesis is .the obverse itera¬ 
tion, in which character we often find it accompanied with 
balance. 

In an obverse proposition, the equivalent fact is stated 
from the opposite side ; ‘ heat relaxes the system; cold braces 
it/ ‘ Light cheers; darkness depresses/ The following from 
Bacon combines this mode of antithesis with the balance: 

‘ Prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity doth best 
discover virtue/ ‘ To buy in the cheapest market, and sell in 
the dearest/ 

The style of the Proverbs of Solomon abounds in obverse 
iteration (see chap, xii., xiii.); and the iterated statements are 
more or less balanced. 

12. Sometimes the contrast of the balanced members 
is a species of Epigram. 

As ‘ when reason is against a man, he will be against 
reason/ This is the epigram of the obverse Identical proposi¬ 
tion. 

‘ Not that I loved Cresar less, but that I loved Rome more, 
is another of the same. 

‘ He should consider often , who cannot choose but once,' is 
a kind of epigram turning on the opposition of ‘ often’ and 
‘ once/ 

The following have the full point of the epigram, together 
with balance :— 

‘ Frequently we are understood least by those that have 
known us longest/ 

‘ High life below stairs.’ 

‘ He can buy but be cannot gain, he can bribe but he 
cannot seduce, he can lie but he cannot deceive/ 

Helps quotes from Southey the balanced and sarcastic 
innuendo, ‘as if a number of worldlings made a world/ 

13. The contrast may amount only to the pointed ex¬ 
pression of Difference, without opposition. 

In this case also, the balance is often carried out with great 
elaboration, as in Pope’s comparison of Homer and Virgil, and 
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in the analogous contrast of Dryden and Pope by Johnson. 

* Homer was the greater genius, Virgil the better artist; in 
the one, we most admire the man; in the other, the work.* 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull; 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 

14 Merely to keep up the same leading term, under 
change of meaning, has the effect of the balance ; as 
4 blessed are the merciful , for they shall obtain mercy / 

And Rome may hear the pride of him 
Of whom herself is proud. 

Bentham’s celebrated expression of the end of politics and 
of morality,—‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest number/ 
—is balanced in sound, in grammar, and in the recurrence of 
the word 4 greatest.’ 

4 The right man in the right place.’ 

The poet is 4 Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of 
scorn, the love of love.’ (Tennyson.) 

‘ Man desires not only to be loved, but to be lovely.’ 

‘ Man proposes, God disposes,’ is a balance in the termina¬ 
tion of the balanced words. Also, 4 cleanliness is next to 
godliness.’ 

4 Chronic diseases must have chronic cures.’ 

15. IV. The Condensed Sentence. This is a sentence 
abbreviated by a forced and unusual construction. 

Sometimes we find the same verb applied to incongruous 
objects, as in the expression ‘ separated by mowitains and by 
mutual fear / 4 Brutus instituted liberty and the consulship ’ 

An ordinary writer would have used two verbs to suit these 
different objects ; Brutus obtained freedom for the State, and 
instituted the consulship. 

Gibbon (who delights in these condensations) describes 
Spain as ‘exhausted by the abuse of her strength, by America, 
and by superstition.’ Again : 4 The system of Augustus was 
adopted by the fears and the vices of his successors.’ 4 The 
Caledonians were indebted for their independence to their 
poverty no less than to their valour. ’ 4 Of the nineteen tyrants 
who started up under the reign of Gallienus, there was not 
one who enjoyed a life of peace, or a natural death. 

There is an artificial condensation in the line of Pope— 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the same. 

Such constructions as the following are admissible occa- 
7 
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sionally. 4 After a war of about forty years, undertaken by 
the most stupid, maintained by the most dissolute, and termi¬ 
nated by the most timid of all the emperors, the far greater 
part of the island (Britain) submitted to the Roman yoke.’ 

‘ The Danes appeared next year off the eastern coast, in 
hopes of subduing a people, who defended themselves by their 
money , which invited assailants, instead of their arms , which 
repelled them.’ (Hume.) 

< This conduct of the court, which, in all its circumstances, 
is so barbarous, imprudent, and weak, ^botli merited and prog¬ 
nosticated the most grievous calamities.’ (Ib.) 

The Condensed Sentence is sometimes used for comic 
effect. 

Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms ooey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea. 

To rest, the cushion and soft dean invite. 

The following sentence from Macaulay on the visit of Peter 
the Great to England is a telling satire. ‘ The Russian gran¬ 
dees in London came to the court dropping pearls and vermin. 

16. The profuse employment of the Balanced Sentence, 
in conjunction with Antithesis, Epigram, and Climax, de¬ 
termines the Pointed Style. 

This combination is seen in Pope and in Junius, and in a 
less degree in many others. It is also termed the ‘ Epigram¬ 
matic’ style. The French excel in Epigram and point. The 
excess of this quality in Tacitus, Lucan, and Seneca, is usually 
identified with the decline of the Latin language. Like all 
artifices that call attention to the form of the language, it tends 
after a time to become fatiguing; the more pungent an effect 
is, the more sparing should be its introduction. 

17. Whatever be the subject, or the kind of composi¬ 
tion, there are certain things to be attended to in the 
structure of the sentence. 

In treating afterwards of the various kinds of composition, 
we shall find their several peculiarities occasionally impressing 
a special character on the composition of the sentence; but 
our present business is with the laws that are generally bind¬ 
ing. Campbell, in the Philosophy of Rhetoric, observes, with 
reference to the sentence—‘ the only rule which will never fail, 
is to beware of prolixity and of intricacy. Prolixity means 
overcrowding; intricacy arises when it is not easy to ascertain 
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the reference of one member to another, or when there is a 
degree of complication amounting to the unintelligible. 

18. I. The Principal Subject of a sentence should 
occupy a conspicuous situation. This may be :_ 

(1.) In the beginning. ‘ Learning taketh away the wild- 
ness, barbarism, and fierceness of men’s minds.’ 

This sentence occurs in Goldsmith. ‘ Nature, with most 
beneficent intention, conciliates and forms the mind of man to 
his condition.’ Here the principal subject (as the context 
shows) is not nature, but the ‘mind of man;’ accordingly, the 
preferable arrangement is,—‘ the mind of man is, by Nature’s 
benehcent intention, conciliated and formed to its condition.’ 
e ,K °? note anotller example:—‘Homer’s beautiful description 
ot the heavens, as they appear in a calm evening by the light 
ot the moon and stars, concludes with this circumstance— 
and the heart of the shepherd is glad.” Madame Dacier, 
rom the turn she gives to the passage in her version, seems 
to think, and Pope, in order to make out his couplet, insinuates, 
that the gladness of the shepherd is owing to his sense of the 
utility of those luminaries.’ Now, in the second sentence, the 
prominence is given, not to the main theme of the sentence 
which is the gladness of the shepherd,’ but to Madame Dacier 
and Pope. The desirable order would be‘ The gladness of 
the shepherd seems to be attributed by Madame Dacier, from 
the turn she gives to the passage, and by Pope, in order 
perhaps to ma,ke out his couplet, to the sense of the utility of 
these luminaries.* J 

The State was made, under the pretence of serving it, in 
reality, the prize of their contention, to each of those opposite 
parties, w ho professed in specious terms, the one, a preference 
tor moderate Aristocracy, the other, a desire of admitting the 
people at large to an equality of civil privileges.’ As amended 
by Whately, the sentence runs thus : ‘ The two opposite parties, 
who professed, in specious terms, the one a preference for 
moderate Aristocracy, the other a desire of admitting the 
people at large to an equality of civil privileges, made the 
btate, which they pretended to serve, in reality the prize of 
their contention.’ The improvement is manifest. The prin¬ 
cipal subject, ‘ the two opposite parties’ is brought to the be¬ 
ginning ; the principal predicate, ‘made the State the prize of 
their contention, is placed at the end, and the structure is 
rendered periodic. 

Again : ‘ It is not without a degree of patient attention. 
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greater than the generality are willing to bestow, though not 
greater than the object deserves, that the habit can be acquired 
of examining and judging of our own conduct with the same 
accuracy and impartiality as that of another.’ Altered thus 
(by Whately) :—‘ The habit of examining our own conduct as 
accurately as that of another, and judging of it with the same 
impartiality, cannot be acquired without a degree of patient 
attention, not greater indeed than the object deserves, but 
greater than the generality are willing to bestow.’ The 
change consists in beginning with the principal subject. The 
sentence is unavoidably loose; any attempt to suspend it by 
throwing the verb ‘ acquired’ to the end would probably cause, 
in the shape of artificial inversion, a worse evil than the loose¬ 
ness. 

19. (2.) After an adverbial phrase, or clause, or some 
statement evidently subsidiary. 

The prominence of the principal subject is not affected by 
qualifying phrases or clauses that are manifestly such. ‘ In 
the vacant space between Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Ethiopia, 
the Arabian peninsula may be conceived as a triangle of 
spacious but irregular dimensions.’ 

The sentence—‘ A dozen will do, for illustration, as well as 
a million,’ is more effective thus:—‘ For illustration, a dozen 
will do as well as a million.’ 

A passage already quoted as an example of the period 
(‘Accustomed to a land—,’) shows also that the principal 
subject may follow a participial clause. 

On the maxim of introducing, qualifying adjuncts before 
the thing qualified, such an arrangement would be justifiable 
and regular. 

20. (3.) At the End. The close of a sentence gives 
prominence no less than the beginning. 

The subject can be thrown to the end with a special em¬ 
phasis :—‘ The wages of sin is death.' 

1 On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally 
strikes us is his wonderful invention .’ This is an arrangement 
for suspending the interest, by not disclosing the main idea 
till the very end. 

‘ There is not, and there never was, on this earth, a work 
of human policy so well deserving of examination as the Roman 
Catholic Church' 

‘ On seeking for some clue to the law underlying these 
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current maxims, we may see shadowed forth, in many of them, 
the importance of economizing the reader's attention' Here, as 
often happens, the principal subject is not the grammatical 
subject of the verb. The writer intends to put it last, and he 
accordingly makes it a grammatical object, and so, without an 
inversion, secures for it that position. 

‘ Add to your faith, virtue .' 

21. The Predicate of the sentence is also a Principal, 
and should have a situation corresponding to its importance. 

The usual place of the predicate, in our language, is the 
end ;. and the opposite order, although agreeable to the first 
principles of arrangement (Order of Words, § 2) is considered 
an inversion ; 1 Blessed are the merciful.’ 

22. When statements of some length enter into the 
Subject, or the Predicate, the places of emphasis are to be 
reserved for the most important words. 

A subordinate phrase should not occupy a position where 
we naturally look for a principal. 

‘ Every attempt to dispense with axioms has proved unsuc¬ 
cessful ; somewhere or other in the process assumed theorems 
have been found.' In the latter clause, the unimportant word 
4 found ’ has usurped the place of prominence that was wanted 
to 4 assumed,’ on which the real force of the remark hinges. 
Either the adverbial phrase ‘somewhere or other in the process’ 
should have been delayed, so as to begin with 4 assumed ’— 

4 assumed theorems have been found in the process some¬ 
where or other,’—or the sentence should run,— 4 somewhere 
or other in the process there are found theorems that are 
assumed.' 

4 That our elder writers to Jeremy Taylor inclusive quoted 
to excess, it would be the very blindness of partiality to deny ' 
Transpose the clauses: 4 It would be the very blindness of 
partiality to deny that our elder writers quoted to excess.' 

4 Nor is the reason which has led to the establishment of 
this moral law difficult to be discerned .' The words 4 difficult 
to be discerned ’ are not the emphatic words of the sentence. 
Better— 4 nor is it difficult to discern the reason that has led to 
the establishment of this moral law' 

‘And the convertibility of the ordinary mode of descrip¬ 
tion with this new one may be easily shown in any case.' 4 And 
it is easy to show in any case the convertibility of the ordinary 
mode of description with this neiv one.' 
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* The praise of judgment Virgil has justly contested with 
him, but his invention remains yet unrivalled.’ More em¬ 
phatic thus:— 4 Virgil has justly contested with him the praise 
of judgment, but no one has yet rivalled his invention.’ 

4 He that tells a lie is not sensible how great a task he 
undertakes; for he must be forced to invent twenty more to 
maintain one. 1 Amended:— 4 For, to maintain one, he must 
invent twenty more 1 

1 Both Greeks and Romans drew prognostics from prodigies: 
that is to say, from rare natural appearances; among which 
comets, meteors, and eclipses held an important place; 1 — 

4 among which an important place was held by comets , meteors , 
and eclipses. 

In the following sentence, the emphasis resting on the 
conditional clauses, these are with obvious good effect given 
last:— 4 Of what consequence are all the qualities of a doctrine, 
if that doctrine be not communicated ; and communicated it is 
not, if it be not understood ? ’ 

The next is from Paley :— 4 Amongst the causes assigned 
for the continuance and diffusion of the same moral senti¬ 
ments among mankind, we have mentioned imitation. 1 This 
is as it ought to be. He continues, ‘The efficacy of this 
principle is most observable in children ; 9 here too an important 
word occupies the close. 

A period already quoted (p. 92) may also be studied in 
the present connexion. Other examples are found in the Ap¬ 
pendix. 

As, in an army on the march, the fighting columns are 
placed front and rear, and the baggage in the centre, so the 
emphatic parts of a sentence should be found either in the be¬ 
ginning or in the end, subordinate and matter-of-course ex¬ 
pressions in the middle. 

It may sometimes be the nature of the clause to refuse 
emphasis to itself; so that, though placed at the end, it does 
not interfere with the importance of a preceding clause. In 
the sentence, 4 Dissipation wastes health, as well as time,’ the 
loose addition, 4 as well as time,’ cannot deprive 4 health ’ of 
the stress that would naturally be put upon it. 

23. A Sentence is required to possess Unity. This 
means that every part should be subservient to one prin¬ 
cipal affirmation. 

Blair’s rules on this point, together with his examples, havj 
been copied by succeeding writers. They are these:— 
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(1.) In the course of the same sentence not to shift the scene. 
* After we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the greatest 
kindness.’ Here the putting on shore completes one act, and what 
follows changes the scene, and should have made a new sentence. 

(2.) To avoid crowding the sentence with heterogeneous sub¬ 
jects, is the same rule differently stated. ‘ Tillotson died in this 
year. He was exceedingly beloved both by King William and by 
Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison i Bishop of Lincoln , to 
succeed him V The last clause, being a transition to a new subject, 
ought not to have been included in the same sentence. 

‘ The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two diffe¬ 
rent things ; and not only calls the followers or votaries of them 
by the several names of busy and idle men; but distinguishes the 
faculties of mind that are conversant about them, calling the 
operations of the first, wisdom, and of the other, wit: which is a 
Saxon word used to express what the Spaniards and Italians call 
ingenio, and the French esprit , both from the Latin; though I 
think wit more particularly signifies that of poetry, as may occur 
in remarks on the Runic language.’ There is here crowded into 
one sentence abundant matter for three. 

(3.) To avoid e±cess of parenthetical clauses. 

(4.) Hot to add members after a full and perfect close. Temple 
says of Fontenelle, ‘ He falls so grossly into the censure of the old 
poetry, and preference of the new, that I could not read his strains 
without indignation; which no quality among men is so apt to raise 
as self-sufficiency This last clause is an extraneous addition to 
the sentence, which is naturally closed at ‘ indignation.’ 

Such superadded members aggravate the natural looseness of 
English sentences. 

24. Clauses of Consequence, of Explanation or Eeason, 
of Iteration, of Exemplification, of Qualification, and Ob¬ 
verse Clauses, are often separated by a semicolon or colon 
from the main statement, but do not necessarily mar the 
Unity of the Sentence. 

‘ How surely this ought not to be asserted, unless it can be 
proved ; we should speak with cautious reverence upon such a 
subject Here the second clause is a reason or justification of 
the main statement, and is properly included in the sentence. 
c Agriculture is the foundation of manufactures ; the produc¬ 
tions of nature are the materials of art. 1 This last clause mnv 
be viewed either as Explanation or as Iteration. Examples 
under all the heads indicated are of frequent occurrence. 
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25. In Description, and in Narrative, it is often requi¬ 
site to bring together in the same sentence several distinct 
facts. 

A sentence is then a smaller paragraph. 

The only rule that can be observed in distinguishing 
the sentence, is to choose the larger breaks in the sense. 

The sentences, as well as other parts pointed off alike 
(by the semicolon, the comma, &c.), should, as far as may 
be, have a co-ordinate value. 

If every distinct statement were always followed by a full 
stop, the style would be disagreeably broken up into curt sen¬ 
tences. Moreover, we should lose the advantage of having a 
division intermediate between a single affirmation and a para¬ 
graph. Each sentence may contain a plurality of statements, 
more closely allied than the matter of two successive sentences. 

The following is an example of what is meant. ‘ By night 
sweet odours, varying with every hour of the watch, were 
wafted from the shore to the vessel lying near; | and the forest 
trees, brought together by the serpent tracery of myriads of 
strange parasitical plants, might well seem to the fancy like 
some great design of building, | over which the lofty palms, a 
forest upon a forest, appeared to present a new order of archi¬ 
tecture.’ Here three separate facts are expressed, and the 
including of them in one sentence is justified by their being 
more closely allied in meaning to one another than to the 
sentence following— 4 In the back-ground rose the mist, like 
incense,’ Where the subject-matter consists of a great number 
of detached, and more or less independent, statements, we 
avail ourselves of all the grades of punctuation comma, semi¬ 
colon, and full stop—to mark, according to our best judgment, 
the degrees of connexion or separation. 

A larger extract from the same work (Help’s Spanish 
Conquest in America) will illustrate the peculiarities of the 
Narrative Sentence. The subject is an expedition of Ojeda 
along the American coast near the river Darien. He captured 
a number of Indians and a quantity of gold in the course of 
his voyage, and, disembarking, founded San Sebastian. 

“ Ojeda sent his stolen gold and Indians home to Saint 
“ Domingo, in order that more men and supplies might be 
“ despatched to him ; and he inaugurated the building of his 
“ new town by a foray into the territories of a neighbouring 
“ Indian chief, who was reported to possess much gold.” Here 
two separate facts are stated in one sentence, the author 
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judging it inexpedient to devote a sentence to each. The 
facts were closely related in time, and the separation of a semi¬ 
colon is thought enough for them. The concluding clause is 
explanatory, but it is an explanation that also saves a narrative 
clause. It suggests the purpose of the expedition, namely, 
the search for gold, and at the same time accounts for it. 

“ This foray, however, produced nothing for Ojeda, and his 
“ men were soon driven back by clouds of poisoned arrows/* 
Again two distinct facts are brought together merely to avoid 
the multiplication of short sentences. In reciting the four 
statements now given, the writer has thought fit to introduce 
the sentence break between the second and the third. But a 
minute attention to the comparative degrees of intimacy of the 
four facts, might suggest the end of the first as the greater 
break ; the second, third, and fourth being all related to the 
one matter of the foray against the Indians. 

The author now commences a new paragraph, to suit the 
transition to a new subject. 

“ How their people should be fed, seems always to have 
“ been a secondary consideration with these marauding gover- 
u nors; and, indeed, on like occasions, in all periods of the 
“ world, it appears as if gold were supposed to be meat, 
“ drink, and clothing, the knowledge of what it is in civilized 
“ communities creating a fixed idea of its universal power, of 
“ which people are not able to divest themselves. ,, The 
second member of this sentence is a sort of generalization of 
the remark contained in the first, which is itself a general 
observation prefatory to the next part of the narrative. Long 
as this second member is,—being a general maxim burdened 
with a clause of reason or explanation,—the writer did well to 
place it as an appendage to the previous clause, to which it 
ought to be kept in subordination ; as will be seen still better 
from the next sentence. 

“ Famine now began to make itself felt at St. Sebastian.” 
This sentence joins on naturally to the first part of the fore¬ 
going, and it would not have joined on so well to the second 
part, if that had been made a separate sentence. The author 
has thought fit to confine this sentence to a single fact. The 
brevity of it makes a not unacceptable contrast to the length 
of the preceding. 

“ Just at this point of time, however, a supply from a most 
“ appropriate quarter came suddenly to the aid of the hungry 
M inhabitants of the new town.” A single statement occupies 
this sentence also. It might have been coupled with the 
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foregoing, although perhaps the present arrangement is pre¬ 
ferable. 

“ There came in sight a vessel, which had been stolen from 
“ some Genoese by its commander, Bernardino de Talavera, 
“ who was bringing it to the new settlement, as being a place 
“ where the title to any possession would not be too curiously 
“ looked into.’ 7 The first clause — 6 there came in sight a 
vessel,’ contains the only fact essential to the narrative, but 
the author indulges in a little digression or bye-plot, by in¬ 
forming the reader how the vessel came. Such digressions 
are unavoidable, and often proper in narrative; and one mode 
of keeping them from trenching on the main story is to make 
them subordinate members of a sentence whose principal is 
the main story. To erect them into distinct sentences, on the 
plea of unity, would be substituting a greater evil for a less. 

“ The supplies which this vessel brought were purchased 
16 by Ojeda, and served to relieve for a moment the famishing 
“ colony.” The principal subject connects the sentence with 
the principal member of the foregoing—‘ There came in sight 
a vessel*—and the digressional explanation is no more heard 
of. The sentence itself contains two facts, so nearly allied 
that a comma is enough to divide them. 

“ But their necessities soon recommenced; and, with their 
“necessities, their murmurings.” The break between this 
and the foregoing is enough to make a distinct sentence. Also 
its two component facts are, as in the former case, nearly re¬ 
lated, and proper to be joined in the same sentence. It is 
probable that there would not have been even a semicolon 
pause, but for the occurrence of the two commas enclosing 
the phrase ‘ with their necessities.’ 

“ The Indians also harassed them by perpetual attacks, for 
“ the fame of Ojeda’s deeds was rife in the land, and the 
“ natives were naturally very unwilling to have such a neigh- 
“ bour near them.” The change of subject requires a new 
sentence; the main clause is followed by two clauses of reason 
or explanation, so necessary as to be added on with merely a 
comma break. The first explanatory clause might be put in 
the participial form, to avoid the monotony of the construction 
with ‘ and,’ occurring in five successive sentences. 

“ The Spanish commander did what he could to soothe his 
“ people, by telling them that Enciso, the partner in his expe- 
“ dition, and his alcalde, was coming; and, as for the Indians, 
“ Ojeda repelled their attacks with his usual intrepidity.” Two 
distinct, but connected facts are here given. The connexion, 
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however, is hardly of the closest kind ; and two sentences 
would not have been improper. 

“ His Indian enemies, however, began to understand the 
“ character of the man they had to deal with, and, resolving 
“ to play upon his personal bravery, which amounted to fool- 
“ hardiness, they laid an ambuscade for him.” This has three 
statements, but the last contains the action, and the two others 
are merely preparatory. A good example of a narrative 
sentence. 

“ The Indians then feigning an attack, Ojeda rushed out 
“ with his wonted impetuosity, until he came within reach of 
“ their ambuscade, which concealed four bowmen.” The 
circumstances here given all concur in describing a single 
action. The unity is perfect. The participial form of the 
commencing clause is skilfully chosen, so as not to interfere 
with the prominence of the principal subject, Ojeda. 

“ These discharging their poisoned arrows, one of them 
“ passed through his thigh; and this was the first time, strange 
“ to say, in his adventurous and riskful life, that he had been 
“ wounded.” Again we have a unity in the action. The 
participial form commences for the same reason as before ; 
the second member is an explanatory clause of the periodic 
form, rightly included in the same sentence. 

“ No veteran, however, could have shown more indifference 
“ to pain in the remedy which he insisted upon adopting.” 
This is properly made a new sentence ; its structure, however, 
is not free from exception. The place of the principal subject 
is occupied by a subordinate word—* veteran and there is 
an awkwardness in the connexion of the parts. Better thus : 
‘ But the remedy that he insisted on adopting, showed him to 
surpass any veteran in indifference to pain.* 

“ He ordered two plates of iron brought to a white heat to 
“ be tied on to the thigh, threatening the reluctant surgeon to 
“hang him if he did not apply the remedy.” This also con¬ 
tains a single action, and therefore is in accordance with the 
most rigorous demands of unity. 

“ It was so severe that it not only burnt up the leg and the 
“ thigh, but the heat penetrated his whole body, so that it be- 
“ came necessary to expend a pipe of vinegar in moistening 
“ the bandages which were afterwards applied.” Otherwise : 
—‘ So severe was the application, that not only were the leg 
and the thigh burnt up, but the heat penetrated his whole 
body, and, in moistening the bandages that were afterwards 
applied, they had to expend a pipe of vinegar.’ The sentence 
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is an explanatory addition to the foregoing, and might have 
made one with it, but for the length and the prolixity of the 
resulting compound. It was also, perhaps, desirable not to accu¬ 
mulate the horrors of the transaction in one unbroken string. 

“ All this torture Ojeda endured without being bound.” 
The impressiveness of the fact stated justifies the separateness 
of this brief sentence. 

“ Would that this terrible energy and power of endurance 
“ had been given to a career more worthy of them !”—Appro¬ 
priately closes the paragraph. The last few sentences digress 
from the main story, to recount the incidents personal to the 
chief; and after such a digression, it is desirable to resume the 
narrative in a new paragraph. 

It may now be seen with what limitations we are to receive 
the precept regarding the Unity of the sentence. A narrator 
may often have to include in a sentence as many particulars as 
are contained in the following from Johnson’s Life of Prior, 
which is adduced as a violation of unity:— 

“ He is supposed to have fallen, by his father’s death, into the 
hands of his uncle, a vintner, near Charing Cross, who sent him 
for some time to Dr. Busby, at Westminster; but, not intending 
to give him any education beyond that of the school, took him, 
when he was weU advanced in literature, to his own house, where 
the Earl of Dorset, celebrated for patronage of genius, found him by 
chance, as Burnet relates, reading Horace, and was so well pleased 
with his proficiency, that he undertook the care and cost of his 
academical education.’ 

In no kind of composition can the strict rule of unity be 
carried out. Even in science, where the crowding of separate 
facts seems most objectionable, the due subordination of what¬ 
ever is subordinate is a higher necessity. A statement merely 
explanatory or qualifying, put into a sentence apart, acquires 
a dangerous prominence. 


THE PARAGRAPH. 

1. The division of discourse next higher than the sen¬ 
tence is the Paragraph ; which is a collection of sentences 
with unity of purpose. 

Like every division of discourse, a paragraph handles and 
exhausts a distinct topic ; between the paragraphs, there is a 
greater break than between the sentences. 
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2. There are certain principles that govern the structure 
of the paragraph, for all kinds of composition. 

Although each kind of composition has its own special 
laws, there are conditions essential to the effect of any succes¬ 
sion of statements directed to a given purpose. 

3. I. The first requisite of the Paragraph is, that the 
hearing of each sentence upon what precedes shall be ex¬ 
plicit and unmistakeable. 

Ambiguity of reference may arise within the sentence, but 
is still more likely to occur in a succession of sentences. 

(a.) One condition of explicit reference is the employ¬ 
ment of the proper Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions connect sentences as well as clauses. Those 
employed for the purpose are of the co-ordinating class. The 
others ( subordinating ) are used to relate a subordinate clause 
to a principal in the same sentence. 

4. The subdivision of the Co-ordinating conjunctions, 
and of conjunctive adverbs and phrases, called Cumulative, 
frequently connect sentences. They add a new statement 
having the same bearing as what preceded. 

The head and representative of the list is And. The others 
are—Also, Yea, Likewise, So, In like manner, First, Secondly, 
&c., Again, Besides, Then, Too (following another word), 
Further, Moreover, Furthermore, Add to this (which). These 
are all quite common. The phrases ‘ Yet another/ 4 Once 
more/ for adding to a cumulation already very much extended, 
are familiar to the readers of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

5. Certain of the Adversative conjunctions are applied 
to indicate the mutual bearing of consecutive sentences. 

Some of the members of this subdivision are termed Exclu¬ 
sive, because they indicate the exclusion of some circumstance 
that would otherwise be allowable. 4 Else/ ‘ Otherwise/ are 
the chief examples; they occasionally introduce sentences, but 
owing to the intimacy of union that they express, their chief 
application is to unite clauses. 

Those termed Alternative sometimes form a link between 
two sentences; for example, Or and Nor. When ‘ nor’ is used 
without ‘ neither’ preceding, it is commonly in the sense of 
4 And not;’ ‘ Nor would he have been mistaken ;* 4 And he 
would not have been mistaken.’ 
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We may have one sentence commencing with 4 Either’ and 
the next with 4 Orand so with Neither and Nor. But, in 
general, these intimate such a closeness of connexion, as. re¬ 
quires the members to be kept within the same sentence. 

The group of Adversative conjunctions represented by But 
(called Arrestive) very often fulfil the office of relating con¬ 
secutive sentences. They are—But then, Still, Yet, Only, 
Nevertheless, However, At the same time, For all that. These 
may operate on a great scale, covering not only the sentence, 
but the paragraph. An entire paragraph is not unfrequently 
devoted to arresting or preventing a seeming inference from 
one preceding, and is therefore appropriately opened by But, 
Still, Nevertheless, &c. 

I have had occasion (English Grammar, Conjunctions) to 
advert to the loose employment of these conjunctions. Not 
unfrequently a sentence merely cumulative in its bearing upon 
what precedes, is introduced by 4 But.’ 

6. Many of the conjunctions indicating Effect or Con¬ 
sequence, called Illative, often connect sentences, being 
applicable in Beasoning and Argument. They are— 
Therefore, Wherefore, Hence, Whence, Consequently, Ac¬ 
cordingly, Thus, So, Then, So then. 

An effect or consequence may be given in the sentence 
containing the cause or reason. Equally common is the em¬ 
ployment of a separate sentence; whence the foregoing are 
reckoned Paragraph conjunctions. 

7. Besides the regular Conjunctions, there are a variety 
of words and phrases serving for reference. 

Thus the expressions for the very important ends of stating 
opposition or negation , involve a reference to what went before; 
On the contrary, On the other hand, Conversely, Obversely. 
Of these, the only one properly signifying negation is the first 
(On the contrary). The others are frequently misused for 
that signification. 4 On the other hand’ properly means alter¬ 
native. ‘ Conversely’ is, in strict logic, transposing the terms 
of a proposition (Some English are wise ; some wise men arc 
Englishmen). 4 Obversely’ denies the opposite of a proposi¬ 
tion (All men are mortal, no men are immortal), which is to 
re-affirm it from the other side. 

‘Nay’ is an old-fashioned word for introducing an opposite 
statement with some emphasis. 
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For returning after a digression , we employ the phrases— 
To return, To proceed, To resume. 

In summing up, we have—In short, In a word, On the 
whole, To conclude, In conclusion, To sum up, To recapitulate. 

Transition to a new line of remark is introduced by— 
Hitherto, Formerly, So far, Thus far. 

8. The Subordinating Conjunctions (Because, If, That, 
In order that, Provided, When, &c.) most usually join a 
subordinate clause to a principal in the same sentence. 
Occasionally, however, a subordinate statement rises to 
such importance as to be placed in a sentence apart. 

This happens with 4 For,’ when introducing a reason. It 
also happens with the phrase * Provided that,’ in Acts of Par¬ 
liament especially. The conjunctions of negative condition, 
‘Unless, &c.,’ are sometimes employed. 

Scarcely any others of the class are found connecting sen¬ 
tences. We may be satisfied of this by observing the employ¬ 
ment of—Because, If, Though, In order that, Since, So as, 
When, While. These often begin a sentence, but to indicate 
subordination to a clause following. 

Campbell remarks on the arbitrariness of usage in making 
‘For’ a paragraph conjunction, and in refusing the same 
latitude to ‘ Because.’ 

9. In many instances, no connecting words are used be¬ 
tween consecutive sentences. 

Connectives generally—pronouns and conjunctions—hav¬ 
ing a tendency to load and encumber the composition, are 
dispensed with as far as possible. Their absence has a dis¬ 
tinct meaning. 

10. When a sentence either iterates or explains what 
goes before, a conjunction is unnecessary. 

These are perhaps the cases where the connexion is oftenest 
a blank. The same omission characterizes the sentence ; a 
member that iterates, or one that explains, is without a con¬ 
junction. In these instances, the nature of the reference is 
supposed to be shown by the meaning. When there is any 
doubt, specific phrases may be employed. Thus, for iteration 
we say—In other words, It comes to the same thing, This is 
equal to saying, To vary the statement. For explanation 
The explanation is, We may account for the fact, &c. 

The omission extends to obverse iteration likewise. 
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11. In cumulative statements, the omission of conjunc¬ 
tions is frequent. 

When a number of particulars are given in succession— 
whether descriptive, narrative, or expository—they are pre¬ 
sumed, in the absence of any contrary indication, to have a 
common bearing. 

As the omission of connectives is not restricted to this 
case, the cumulative conjunctions must be inserted, should 
there be any danger of some other interpretation being put 
upon their absence; as, for instance, when any one sentence 
might be supposed to iterate, or to explain a preceding. 

What is done in a sentence, when several words or mem¬ 
bers in succession are cumulative, namely, to insert the con¬ 
junction only before the last, is likewise a habit of the 
paragraph. 

Several of the cumulative conjunctions involve the addi¬ 
tional meaning of comparison, as Thus, So, Likewise, Accord¬ 
ingly. This renders them less easily dispensed with ; still we 
find them occasionally omitted. 4 Beware of the ides of March, 
said the Homan augur to Julius Caesar. Beware of the month 
of May, says the British Spectator to his fair countrywoman/ 
The mere fact of juxtaposition shows that the two sentences are 
to be thought of together, and if the mind can readily perceive 
the relation, it is left unsignified. 

12. In the statement of a consequence, the connective 
is sometimes expressively omitted. 

When something is stated as a cause, we are prepared for 
the statement of the effect; and if the feelings are roused, the 
abrupt transition is more suitable. 4 The result of this week 
mtist convince you of the hopelessness of farther resistance. 
I ash the surrender of your army .’ 

‘ I have been bullied,’ said the Countess of Dorset to 
Charles the Second’s Secretary of State, who suggested a 
member for her pocket borough ; 4 1 have been bullied by an 
usurper, I have been neglected by a court, but I will not be 
dictated to by a subject. Your man shan't stand' 

13. It is remarked by Campbell that the omission of 
connectives succeeds best, when the connexion of the 
thoughts is either very distant or very close. 

4 When the connexion in thought is very distant, the copu¬ 
lative appears absurd, and, when very close, superfluous.. For 
the first of these reasons, it is seldom that we meet with it, 
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except in the Bible; and for the second, it is frequently dropt 
in familiar narrative, where the connexion is so obvious as to 
render it useless.’ 

14. (5.) There are Demonstrative phrases for making a 
special reference to a preceding sentence:—In this case, 
In that case, Under these circumstances, In the manner 
now described, By such proceedings as have been detailed, 
Under the foregoing arrangement, After what has now been 
said, Not that all men are so affected. 

A Relative pronoun refers one clause to another in the same_ 
sentence; but rarely connects two successive sentences. The 
old English usage of commencing a sentence with ‘ who’ for 
‘ and he’ is now obsolete; the reason being that the relative 
expresses a close connexion between the members joined. 

The demonstrative phrase of reference does not always 
commence the sentence. It may be the object of a verb, as 
‘ Even although he had foreseen this consequence .’ Or it may 
stand in other positions. ‘The general, in this emergency , trusted 
to his cavalry. 7 The article and a general word is enough for 
a reference. The event deceived him ; The case was not so bad. 

15. (c.) The reference may be made by repeating, either 
literally or in substance, the matter referred to. 

The repetition is prefaced by such expressions as, We 
have now seen, We have already stated, It was formerly laid 
down, It was remarked above. 

This mode becomes more necessary when we refer some 
way back. 

16. ( d .) The reference may also be indicated by the mode 
of arrangement of the sentence. Inversions often have 
this end in view. 

‘ Entering the gulf, he endeavoured to find the river Darien. 
This river he could not discover, but he disembarked on the 
eastern side of the gulf. 7 

The following passage could be improved on the same 
principle. 

‘ Early in the morning, the nobles and gentlemen, who at¬ 
tended on the king, assembled in the great hall of the castle, 
and here they leg an to talk of what a dreadful storm it had 
been the night before. But Macbeth could scarcely understand 
what they said , for he was thinking of something worse!’ 

4 What they said , Macbeth could scarcely understand.’ 
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17. On the point of explicit reference, the writings of 
De Quincey deserve especial mention. 

The following sentence will furnish a short example. Words 
serving the function of reference to what precedes, are marked 
in Italics. 

4 If we do submit to this narrow valuation of style , founded 
on the interest of the subject to which it is ministerial , [repetition 
in substance of what is referred to], still even on that basis , 
we English commit a capital blunder, which the French ear¬ 
nestly and sincerely escape; for, assuming that the thoughts 
involve the primary interest , still it must make all the difference 
in the world to the success of those thoughts , whether they are 
treated in the way best fitted to expel the doubts or darkness 
that may have settled on them ; and, secondly, in cases where 
the business is, not to establish new convictions, but to carry 
old convictions into operative life and power, whether they 
are treated in the way best fitted to rekindle in the mind a 
practical sense of their value.’ It will be noticed that the 
phraseology of reference makes a considerable part of the 
sentence. Such profuseness is characteristic of the author. 

18. II. When several consecutive sentences iterate or 
illustrate the same idea, they should, as far as possible, be 
formed alike. This may be called the rule of Parallel 
Construction. 

The principal subject and the principal predicate should 
retain their positions throughout. The variety required, on 
other considerations, should interfere, as little as may be, with 
this uniformity. We ought not to seek variety by throwing 
the principal into a subordinate place. 

The disposition of corresponding expressions in correspond¬ 
ing places, already recognized for the Sentence (§ 7), is no less 
important as a means of intelligibility, in the array of the 
Paragraph. 

Macaulay’s Milton contains this paragraph; where the prin¬ 
cipal subject (variously worded) is retained in the place of 
prominence throughout. ... 

‘ The most striking characteristic of the poetry of Milton , is the 
extreme remoteness of the associations by means of which it 
acts on the reader.’ This also, in accordance with Rule III., 
is the theme of the paragraph. ‘ Its effect is produced not so 
much by what it expresses, as by what it suggests; not so much 
by the ideas which it directly conveys, as by other ideas which 
are connected with them.’ A sentence of iteration in varied 
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phrase. ‘He electrifies the mind through conductors.’ Under 
the Expository art, this would be called an Illustration. ‘ The 
most unimaginative man must understand the Iliad ; Homer 
gives him no choice, but takes the whole on himself, and sets 
his images in so clear a light that it is impossible to be blind 
to them.’ A contrasting sentence, not quite so well managed; 
tne Iliad or Homer should have had the place of prominence, 
instead of. the unimaginative man.’ Out of the present con¬ 
nexion, this clause would have had an emphasis by closing* with 
the Iliad ; but here it is preferable to say 4 The Iliad must be 
understood by the least imaginative of men ;’ with which the 
second clause corresponds. 4 Milton does not paint a finished 
picture, or play for a mere passive listener. He sketches, and 
leaves others to fill up the outline ; he strikes the key-note, and 
expects his hearer to make out the melody.’ 

To take another example. 

4 Heracleitus of Ephesus , who may be placed in the line of 
the Ionic Philosophers, is stated to have flourished about 
504 b.c. The active part of his life probably belonged to the 
last part of the sixth and the first part of the fifth century. 
He may be considered as nearly contemporary with ^Eschylus. 
The obscurity of the written style in which lie expressed his 
philosophical opinions became proverbial.’ The parallelism is 
preserved in all these sentences but the last. Say rather, 4 He 
became proverbial for having written his philosophical opinions 
man obscure style. 1 Besides restoring the subject to its place, 
this arrangement improves the predicate; the emphatic ex¬ 
pression being put last. 

It does not violate the parallel construction to place the 
main subject, for the sake of emphasis, at the end of the first 
sentence. Such sentences as that already quoted, 4 There is not 
a work of human policj’ so well deserving of examination as 
the Roman Catholic Church ,’ are to be held as merely propound¬ 
ing the theme for consideration; they do not as yet affirm any of 
its important predicates. After the subject is thus propounded, 
it must take its proper position, and be maintained in that posi¬ 
tion throughout. 4 The history of that church joins together 
the two great ages of human civilization. Ho other institution is 
eft standing which carries the mind back to the times when 
the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and when ca¬ 
melopards and tigers bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. 
The proudest royal houses are b ut of yesterday, when compared 
with the line of the Supreme Pontiffs. That line we trace 
baek m an unbroken series, from the Pope who crowned 
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Napoleon in the nineteenth century, to the Pope who crowned 
Pepin in the eighth, &c.’ The second and third sentences are 
contrasting or obverse sentences, and their subject takes the 
place corresponding to the main subject; by which means the 
parallelism is maintained. 

Farther examples occur in the Extracts, I., III., V<fcc. 

19. III. The opening sentence, unless so constructed 
as to* be obviously preparatory, is expected to indicate with 
prominence the subject of the Paragraph. 

A paragraph describing the constituents of the British 
Government may begin thus :—‘ The Government of Britain , 
called a mixed government, and sometimes a limited monarchy, 
is formed by a combination of the three regular species of 

government/ . , 

The two following sentences are the opening ot Graham s 
celebrated paper on Dialysis. ‘ The property of volatility, pos¬ 
sessed in various degrees by so many substances, affords in- 
valuable means of separation, as is seen in the ever-recurring 
process of evaporation and distillation. So similar in cha¬ 
racter to volatility is the Diffusive power possessed by all liquid 
substances, that we may fairly reckon upon a class of analo¬ 
gous analytical resources arising from it.’ Now the first sen¬ 
tence is preparatory to the introduction of the main subject 
(Diffusion) in the second; but as it stands it seems to pro¬ 
pound volatility as the subject of the paragraph. The author 
might have said 4 If has been found with regard to the 
property of volatility, possessed, &c.’ This would have given 
to the sentence its true character of a preparatory illustration. 
Then the next sentence would have been :—‘ Now, so similar 
in character to volatility is the Diffusive power possessed by 
all liquid substances,’ &c., thus propounding the mam subject 
of the paragraph and of the paper. 

20. IV. A Paragraph should be consecutive, or free 
from Dislocation. 

Each paragraph has a plan dictated by the nature of the 
composition. According to such plan, every pertinent state¬ 
ment has a suitable place ; in that place, it contributes to the 
general effect; and, out of that place, it makes confusion. For 
examples, see Extracts III., VII., XI. 

21. V. The Paragraph is understood to possess Unity; 
which implies a definite purpose, and forbids digressions 
and irrelevant matter. 
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This rule belongs to compositions that address the under¬ 
standing, and is not strictly enforced in Poetry. Thus in 
Milton :— 

He scarce had ceas’d, when the superior fiend 
Was moving towards the shore ; his pondTous shield, 

Ethereal temper, massy, large and round, 

Behind him cast; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At ev’ning from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Yaldamo, to descry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 

The lines beginning ‘ whose orb’ are a pure digression, 
but as they give an interesting picture, they serve the object 
of the poet. See also the Odyssey, VIII. 521-30. 

Adapting an old homely maxim, we may say, Look to the 
Paragraphs and the Discourse will look to itself; for although 
a discourse as a whole has a method or plan suited to its nature, 
yet the confining of each paragraph to a distinct topic avoids 
some of the worst faults of composition ; besides which, he 
that fully comprehends the method of a paragraph, will also 
comprehend the method of an entire work. 

. 22. VI. As in the Sentence, so in the Paragraph, a due 
proportion should obtain between principal and subordinate 
statements. 

It is a maxim of style universally, that everything should 
have bulk and prominence according to its importance. We 
have formerly seen (p. 43) that the arts of condensation are 
especially required for this end. Thus Gibbon says:—‘The 
forms of the old administration were maintained by those 
faithful counsellers to whom Marcus recommended his son, and 
for whose wisdom and integrity Commodus still entertained a 
reluctant esteem. 

The following sentences occur in De Quincey’s remarks on 
Style :— 4 Darkness gathers upon many a theme, sometimes 
from previous mistreatment , but oftenerfrom original perplexities 
investing its very nature. Upon the style it is, if we take that 
word in its largest sense—upon the skill and art of the de¬ 
veloper—that these perplexities depend for their illumination.’ 
The main subject here is the 4 Darkness gathering upon a 
themethe causes of the darkness are of minor importance, 
and should have been given more shortly,— 4 whether from 
natural perplexity, or from previous mistreatment 
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We have now to consider in detail the peculiarities of the 
Five Kinds of Composition. We shall thus bring to view a 
number of other principles and maxims bearing on effec¬ 
tiveness of style. There will also be many opportunities 
of illustrating farther the precepts already laid down. 

DESCRIPTION. 

1. When an object of some degree of complexity is 
to be represented in language, there is a certain method to 
be observed : in other words, there is an Art of Description. 

To recall a simple or familiar thing, in its ordinary aspect, 
—as the moon, the sea, or a field,—a word is enough. Even 
if there be a qualifying term in addition,—as the full moon, 
the smooth sea, a field of wheat,—no direction is needed, 
except to give, as far as convenient, the qualifying attribute 
first. But when we have to describe a varied scene,—the 
array of a battle, a town, a prospect, the exterior or interior 
of a building, a piece of machinery, the geography of a country, 
the structure of a plant or an animal,—we must proceed ac¬ 
cording to method. 

2. I. The chief rule, in Description, is to include, with 
the Enumeration of the parts, a comprehensive statement, 
or general Plan, of the whole. 

The comprehensive feature, or plan, may usually be given 
first; and, if there be danger of its dropping out of view, it 
should be repeated. The particulars are to be enumerated in 
the order that they occupy in the plan. 

3. The comprehensive type, or plan, is furnished, in many 
instances, by the Form, or Outline. 

We describe a field or a space of ground as triangular, 
square, oblong, semicircular, &c. A building is represented 
ns long and narrow, lofty, circular, or quadrangular. A hill 
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is conical, or dome-shaped, or truncated. A valley is straight 
or winding. A city is round and compact, or long and 
straggling. A geographical tract is given in the first instance 
by its form. 

Any well recognized form is sufficient, although not one 
of the simple mathematical figures. A thing may be heart- 
shaped, leaf-shaped, egg-shaped ; it may resemble a boot, like 
Italy, a spider, or a crown. The constellations exemplify 
groupings, according to arbitrary but familiar shapes.. A star 
is then known as in the belt of Orion, or in the tail of the 
Great Bear. Carlyle calls the map of Austria, without Bavaria, 

‘ a human figure with its belly belonging to somebody else.’ 

4. In order to a definite description, the Magnitude is 
stated as well as the Form ; as,—a circle one hundred feet 
in diameter, an oblong tract of country covering two 
hundred square miles. 

The Outline and Size together constitute the fundamental 
fact of the Object world,—Extension in Space. In the orderly 
enumeration of the contents, it is shown how the containing 
whole is made up. 

5. Some objects may have their parts arranged as 
branches from a Centre, or Main Trunk. 

The tree is a suitable type for a variety of things. Under 
it, we describe the tributaries of a river, involving also valleys 
and mountain ranges. A parallel case is furnished in the 
blood vessels and the nerves of the human body. 

The complication of a town is often happily unravelled by 
starting from a main trunk. Many towns afford this naturally 
in a river, a valley, a ridge, or a principal highway; the streets 
are then arranged and described as they branch off from the 
trunk ; the larger branches being first pointed out, and then 
the smaller as tributary to these. 

In some cases, the point of departure and centre of refer¬ 
ence may be a very prominent central object, as an elevated 
castle, or citadel, or a great public building. This reference 
may be joined with the other ; and both may be combined with 
an outline. 

6. Any feature suggesting a comprehensive aspect may be 
ch< »sen. A Figurative Epithet often answers the desired end. 

Thus in Milton:— 

They plucked the seated hills , with all their load—-» 

Rocks, waters, woods—and by the shaggy tops 
Up-lifting, bore them in their hands. 
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Also in Carlyle’s description of Zorndorf:— 1 Such is the 
poor moorland tract of Country; Zorndorf tlie centre of it,— 
where the Battle is likely to be: Zorndorf and environs, a 
bare quasi-island among these woods ; extensive bald crown of 
the landscape, girt with & frizzle of firwoods all round.’ 

The subordination of the detail to the type necessarily 
applies throughout. In Milton’s description of Satan’s Palace, 
the whole building is first characterized, 6 the ascending pile ;’ 
next, in the interior, 4 the smooth and level pavement ;’ and 
then the e arch’d roof.' 

The following passage, describing the Alps, exemplifies in 
part the foregoing rules as applied to Geography. 

‘ The Alps consist, in their eastern portion, of several parallel 
ranges, running in a general east and west direction; westward of 
the 9th meridian, these are diminished to two chains, divided by 
the valley of the river Rhone; and still farther to the west, where 
they bend southward, they form a single main chain, or axis of 
elevation, though with numerous offsets, which occupy the country 
on either side. In this, the most western portion, the entire 
breadth of the mountain mass is about 100 miles: in their more 
eastern portion, the breadth is considerably greater, and between 
the 9th and 13th meridians, is from 120 to 130 miles. The Alps 
are highest in their western part, where the crest of the range has 
an average elevation of between 8,000 and 9,000 feet; Mount 
Blanc, their loftiest summit, is 15,730 feet in elevation, and is (if 
we except the border chain of Mount Caucasus) the highest moun¬ 
tain in Europe. Many other summits in this part of the range 
exceed 12,000 feet in height. The more eastern portion of the 
Alps have an average elevation of between 6,000 and 7,000 feet; 
but through their entire course numerous summits exceed 10,000 
feet in height, and rise above the limits of perpetual snow, the 
line of which is here between 8,000 and 9,000 feet above the sea- 
level. The descent of the Alps is more rapid towards Italy than 
towards the north, on which side they form elevated plains and 
high mountain valleys.’ 

It will be observed that the Horizontal Outline or Form of 
the range is given first. The Elevation follows, and the com¬ 
prehensive Figure is finally determined by the description of 
the slope on each side. The author afterwards proceeds to 
describe the passes, which still farther contribute to the figure, 
and chime in with, or support, the assigned elevation of the 
peaks. He then adverts to the most prominent of the con¬ 
stituent features of the Alps—the glaciers, which he describes 
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on the same system of comprehensive type and detailed enume¬ 
ration. (Manual of Geography, by William Hughes.) 

See also Extracts VIL, VIII., IX. 

7. II. The description may follow the Succession of 
Aspects disclosed to a spectator surveying the whole. 

In those cases where the object cannot be comprehended 
in one view, or from one position, it may be described in the 
order of actual presentation. By such adaptation to the 
natural method of observing, a strong feeling of reality is given 
to the picture. 

The panoramic view is an obvious example. 

This may also be called the Traveller’s point of view. Out 
of the vastness and variety of the world, it aims at presenting 
only what the mind can embrace ; if inadequate, it is at least 
intelligible. As the traveller’s route may be so conducted as to 
exhaust and comprehend an entire object or scene, so likewise 
may be the description. 

The precaution requisite in this case is to shift the point 
of view decidedly and avowedly, and not to mingle successive 
aspects of the panorama. 

The advantages of the Traveller’s point of view have led 
to its being adopted as a mode of fiction. The genius of Defoe 
stands out distinguished in this kind of representation. His 
‘ Voyage round the World’ sets forth all the aspects and inci¬ 
dents of a seafaring and trading life exactly as they would 
have met the eye of any one on ship-board. Arthur Helps 
constructs an Imaginary Voyage to present more vividly the 
country and the customs of the Indians on the Pearl Coast 
(Spanish Conquest in America, vol. ii., p. 128). Goldsmith’s 
Traveller is an example in poetry. See also a short passage 
quoted in p. 65. 

It is useful to combine with other modes of describing a 
town and its environs, the panoramic prospect from some lofty 
position, as Athens from the Pnyx. 

8 III. A Description is more easily and fully realized 
when made individual, that is, presented under all the 
conditions of a particular moment of time. 

As the mind, even when supposed to entertain an abstrac¬ 
tion, must have a concrete instance in view, anything that 
helps to suggest our concrete experience adds to the force 
of description. 

All scenes whatsoever are beheld under a certain light, and 
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at a certain hour of the day. Many things are liable to chang¬ 
ing aspects in themselves ; the sea is smooth, rippled, or piled 
up in storm breakers; the face of nature generally has its varie¬ 
ties according to season ; the plant, as seen in the concrete, is 
at some definite stage of its growth; the animal is in some 
posture, or performing some act, characteristic of the moment. 
Now we can more easily picture to ourselves an object when 
individualized to the full, as it appears in a given instant of 
time, than when abstraction is made of the individualizing 
features. The imagination in such a case is of an exact kin¬ 
dred with memory. 

As our mental conception of the visible world is a com¬ 
pound of Form and Colour, these must be sufficiently given in 
any description. The Form is perhaps the least laborious to 
conceive; hence what vivifies the picture is an indication of 
the Colour; as a 4 brown visage,’ a 4 scarlet lip,’ 4 the deep blue 
sky,’ 4 the amber stream.’ The metonymy of matter for thing 
made— 4 the cold steel ’—is valued for suggesting surface and 
colour. 

Next to colour is Posture or Attitude, or the momentary 
aspect of the thing described; as in the following from the 
Odyssey :— 

He ceased : the whole assembly silent sat 
Charmed into ecstasy with his discourse 
Throughout the twilight hall. 

Some accompanying Action also gives individuality. An¬ 
other principle is here involved, belonging to the art of poeti- 
cal description,—namely, that language is suited to express 
action better than still life. Thus, in Suckling’s Bride :— 

Her feet beneath her petticoat. 

Like little mice, stole in and out. 

A river in motion is either quick or slow, uniform or in¬ 
terrupted with rapids, muddy or clear; and the indicating 
of thoso features makes the description individual or concrete : 
4 the sluggish Ouse.’ 

An interior is more vividly pictured, when a moment is 
chosen, and the characteristic attitude and movements pointed 
out,— 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn. 

Nor busy housewife ply her evening care , 

No children run to lisp their sire's return , 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share . 
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9. IV. Associated circumstances are an aid to Descrip¬ 
tion. 

Thus, although Form and Colour are the pictorial basis of 
the external world, the modifications of these suggest many 
other properties. For example, we have an inseparable asso¬ 
ciation (accounted by some an instinct) between certain 
visible appearances and the distances and real magnitudes of 
things. Wherefore it is possible to aid the visible representa¬ 
tion by the mention of these allied facts ; as ‘ the distant hills/ 

‘ the landscape shining near.' 

We may also use still more casual associations ; as ‘ the 
solitary peaks/ ‘a place where only mountain sheep could be at 
home / ‘ tbe town stands high and windy.' 

The associated human Feelings are often adduced in 
describing objects, especially in poetry. 

The feelings of common utility are reflected from many 
things, and help to describe them; as, a cheerful home, a com¬ 
fortless den, a dainty repast, a toilsome ascent, a pitiless storm, 
a horse's back-breaker (FalstafF). 

The associations with the various emotions of Fine Art are 
still more frequently introduced to vivify the pictorial repre¬ 
sentation of nature. Hence such epithets as grand, imposing, 
solemn, awe-inspiring, soul-subduing, dreary, gloomy, gay, 
animated, cheerful, beautiful. We speak of a comical face, a 
noble pile, a terrible abyss, a sublime peak. 

The picture of Dover cliff is principally made up of asso¬ 
ciated feelings. 

Come on, sir, here’s the place—stand still. How dreadful 
And dizzy *tis to cast ones eyes so low. 

I’ll look no more. 

Lest my brain turn f and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 

The intermediate portion— 4 The crows and choughs, &c.*— 
assigns the associated circumstances of diminished size, to 
express great remoteness. 

As each person mingles self with all outward regards, and 
as the object world cannot, in the concrete, be separated from 
a subject mind ; the acts, feelings, and thoughts of an observer, 
real or supposed, have an individualizing effect in description. 

4 Turning with easy eye , thou may'st behold.' 

10. The particulars of a Description may sometimes 
support each other. 
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As mountains, valleys, and rivers are naturally inseparable, 
they are thereby mutually suggestive. The description of a 
valley implies the sides of the enclosing mountains ; while the 
branchings and course of a river are determined by the valleys. 
The separate detail of the three parts, therefore, though appear¬ 
ing only to fill up the description, in reality repeats it from dif¬ 
ferent points of view ; and each part supports and confirms 
the others. 

Another case of mutual support is the harmonious combi¬ 
nation of the different methods of description. The method 
of Plan and Enumeration (I) may be followed up by the 
Traveller’s point of view (II). If the two are managed so as 
to fit well together, the result is highly favourable to the ease 
and vividness of the picture. In like manner, the associated 
particulars confirm the literal delineation. 

If such additional and supporting particulars are not jus¬ 
tified by the difficulty or the importance of the subject, they 
fall under the censure of redundancy. 

11. The Description of the feelings and the thoughts of 
the Mind—sometimes called the Subject World, as opposed 
to the Object or Extended World—has, to a certain extent, 
a method of its own. 

The previous maxims suppose things arranged in space, 
which is not true of the unextended mind. 

I. The Description of the Peelings may be effected by 
means of the proper vocabulary of mind ; as pleasure, 
love, rage, fear, unconcern, trust, hope. 

Every language provides terms for describing the feelings 
of the mind ; and the English language owns an extensive 
stock of such. To make known a feeling, therefore, we, in 
the first instance, look for the suitable name in this department 
of our vocabulary. We can expi'ess a large number of mental 
states by names appropriated to them. Hunger, repletion, 
cold, exhilaration, intoxication, ennui, sweetness, charm, pun¬ 
gency, bitterness, melody, wonder, sorrow, despair, melancholy, 
depression, are a few additional examples. 

We attain a more exact delineation of the feelings by 
assigning a genus and a specific difference ; a ‘ faint pleasure,’ 
‘strong affection,’ ‘noble rage,’ ‘intense curiosity.* 

12. Intellectual processes have also a language of their 
own, as Perception, Memory, Imagination, Reason. The 
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ideas or products of these operations can be described with 
reference to the matter of them; ‘ as the recollection of 
one's early years / ‘ the imagination of a feast / ‘ the notion 
of the Infinite .’ 

The succession of the thoughts may thus be given by men¬ 
tioning the matters successively thought of. ‘ These, however, 
were but the evening fancies of the mariner, who had before 
him fondly in his mind the wreathed pillars of the cathedral 
of Burgos, or the thousand-columned Christian mosque of 
Cordova, or the perfect fane of Seville/ 

Such are the properly subjective modes of describing the 
mental elements (although the last has a somewhat objective 
character). The predominance of these modes constitutes a 
subjective style, and is an extreme to be avoided. The objec¬ 
tive direction of the regards should, on the whole, surpass the 
self-conscious or subjective direction. 

The following passage from Adam Smith comes almost 
wholly under the present head. The few objective references 
are marked in Italics :— 

‘ The violator of the more sacred laws of justice, can never re¬ 
flect on the sentiments which mankind must entertain with regard 
to him without feeling all the agonies of shame, and horror, and 
consternation. When his passion is gratified, and he begins coolly 
to reflect on his past conduct, he can enter into none of the motives 
which influenced it. They appear now as detestable to him as 
they did always to other people. By sympathizing with the 
hatred and abhorrence which other men must entertain for him, he 
becomes, in some measure, the object of his own hatred and abhor¬ 
rence. The situation of the person, who suffered by his injustice, 
now calls upon his pity. He is grieved at the thought of it ; 
regrets the unhappy effects of his own conduct, and feels at the 
same time that they have rendered him the proper object of the 
resentment and indignation of mankind, and of what is the natu¬ 
ral consequence of resentment, vengeance, and punishment . The 
thought of this perpetually haunts him, and fills him with terror 
and amazement. He dares no longer look society in the face , but 
imagines himself as it were rejected, and thrown out from the 
affections of all mankind. He cannot hope for the consolation of 
sympathy in this his greatest and most dreadful distress. The re¬ 
membrance of his crimes has shut out all fellow-feeling with him 
from the hearts of his fellow-creatures. The sentiments which 
they entertain with regard to him, are the very things which he is 
most afraid of. Every thing seems hostile } and he would be glad 
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to fly to some inhospitable desert , ivhere he might never more behold the 
face of a human creature , nor read in the countenance of mankind the 
condemnation of his crimes. But solitude is still more dreadful 
than society. His own thoughts can present him with nothing 
but what is black, unfortunate, and disastrous, the melancholy 
forebodings of incomprehensible misery and ruin.’ 

13. IT. The Feelings may be described, or, to speak 
more correctly, suggested by their various associations. 

And first, by their Outward Expression. 

The expression of the features, the varying hues of the 
countenance, the tones of the voice, the gesticulation of the 
body, are characteristic for the great leading emotions. The 
signs of Pleasure, Pain, Anger, Fear, Wonder, Tender Feeling, 
are known and read in all times and in all countries. The 
description of them in language is also suggestive. Hence 
4 the smiling countenance,* f the dark frown of anger,’ 4 the 
stare of wonder,’ help ns to realize the feelings. The state of 
Fear has been often pictured vividly. We need only recall 
Job iv. 14, and the passage in Hamlet, ‘I could a tale unfold.* 

Secondly, by their known Occasions, Causes, or Pro¬ 
vocations. 

The mention of a kind or beneficent action suggests to us, 
by anticipation, the grateful feeling of the recipient. An im¬ 
pending danger makes us conceive the terror it causes. On 
hearing of some great provocation, we recall the emotion of 
anger. 

Thirdly, by the resulting Actions or Conduct. 

There is a specific line of conduct following on our stronger 
feelings, such as to mark more especially their pleasurable or 
painful character. The devotion to knowledge, to Art, or to 
sportive recreations, suggests the degree of pleasure that they 
severally give ; intense avoidance has the contrary meaning/ 

While Feeling and Thought are mental or subjective, Action 
is material or objective, and can be so described. Such charac¬ 
teristics as energetic, lively, slow, taciturn, uncouth, persistent, 
applied to human beings, are objective features. 

Fourthly, by the External Scenes, Objects, and Circum¬ 
stances that are in harmony with them. 

We have already referred to the tendency of external nature 
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to raise certain emotions, — the sublime, the terrible, the 
beautiful, the tender, &c. (Strength, § 22)—and have shown 
the union thus arising to be made use of in Objective descrip¬ 
tion (p. 123). We may employ it also in subjective description. 
Thus, to represent youthful gaiety, Chaucer uses the objective 
comparison, ‘he was as fresh as is the month of May.’ Other 
examples are — ‘ In the seventh heavens ;* ‘ down in the 

depths ;* ‘ a sunny soul;’ ‘ life mellowed and softened as with 
sunset glow, a golden day’s decline.’ See also the expressions 
in Italics, in the passage quoted in p. 125. 

14. Description is involved in all the other kinds of 
Composition. 

The Narration of events or operations must often be a 
series of descriptions ; as a battle, a campaign, a voyage. 

Kinglake’s narrative of the battle of the Alma is in great 
part made up of descriptions. 

In describing machinery, and processes in the arts, the 
main or essential part of the mechanism is to be carefully 
distinguished from the accessories or details. 

Dr. Arnott introduces his account of the steam-engine 
thus:—‘ The name steam-engine to most persons brings the 
idea of a machine of the most complex nature, and hence to 
be understood only by those who will devote much time to the 
study of it; but he that can understand a common pump, may 
understand a steam-engine. It is, in fact, only a pump in 
which the fluid passing through it is made to impel the piston 
instead of being impelled by it, that is to say, in which the 
fluid acts as the power instead of being the resistance .’ 

15. Exposition, or Science, has frequently to proceed 
upon Description. The Natural Sciences, namely, Geo¬ 
graphy, Anatomy, Zoology, Botany, &c., are examples. 

Geography has been already referred to. In Anatomy, 
there is an elaborate descriptive method. The larger organs, 
as the viscera, are represented by Outline Plan, and Enumera¬ 
tion of parts ; the Blood-vessels and Nerves are given on the 
method of Main Trunk and Ramifications. In the description 
of the vagus nerve, the following comprehensive outline is pre¬ 
faced :—‘ The vagus has the longest course of any of the cranial 
nerves. It extends through the neck and the cavity of the chest 
to the upper part of the abdomen; and it supplies nerves to the 
organs of voice and respiration , to the alimentary canal as far as 
the stomach, and to the heart' 
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16. Poetry partakes so largely of Description, that the 
principles now laid down are proper to be incorporated 
in the Poetic art. 

The end of Poetry, which is immediate pleasure or emotional 
effect, determines the subjects chosen. Language being inade¬ 
quate to the easy presentation of complicated scenes, the poet 
refrains from attempting such, and selects the simpler and 
more impressive objects, which a few bold touches will enable 
him to depict. He also dispenses with numerical exactness, 
and employs largely the language of associated circumstances, 
and more especially, the associated feelings. 

Milton’s description of the scene from the Mount of Tempta¬ 
tion fairly represents the degree of complication that a poet 
may undertake :— 

It was a mountain at whose verdant feet 
A spacious plain, outstretched in circuit wide, 

Lay pleasant; from its side two rivers flow’d, 

The one winding, the other straight, and left between 
Fair champaign with less rivers inter vein’d, 

Then meeting join'd their tribute to the sea ; 

With herds the pastures throng’d, with flocks the hills; 

Huge cities and high tower’d, that well might seem 
The seats of mightiest monarchs ; and so large 
The prospect was, that here and there was room 
For barren desert, fountainless and dry. 

The laws of description are well observed in this passage; 
and, without a laborious effort, the whole scene may be con¬ 
ceived and its beauties enjoyed. 

The following is one of Wordsworth’s most complicated 
descriptions :— 

A point that show’d the valley, stretched 
In length before us ; and, not distant far, 

Upon a rising ground a gray church-tower, 

Whose battlements were screened by tufted trees. 

And towards a crystal Mere, that lay beyond 
Among steep hills and woods embosomed, flowed 
A copious stream with boldly-winding course; 

Here traceable, there hidden—there again 
To sight restored, and glittering in the sun. 

On the stream’s bank, and every where, appeared 
Fair dwellings, single, or in social knots. 

Some scattered o’er the level, others perched 
On the hill sides, a cheerful quiet scene, 

Now in its morning purity arrayed. 

Usually, however, the practice of poets is to give mere 
snatches of views, and to overlay them with figures of simili- 
ude, associated particulars, and the language of feeling. 
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Scott s description, in Marmion, of the prospect towards 
Edinburgh, from the top of Blackford, is a series of poetic 
touches:— 

When sated with the martial show 
That peopled all the plain below, 

The wandering eye could o’er it go, 

And mark the distant city glow 
With gloomy splendour red; 

For, on the smoke-wreaths, huge and slow. 

That round her sable turrets flow, 

The morning beams were shed, 

And tinged them with a lustro proud, 

Like that which streaks a thunder-cloud. 

Such dusky grandeur clothed the height, 

Where the huge castle holds its state, 

And all the steep slope down, 

Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 

Tiled deep and massy, close and high, 

Mine own romantic town! 

But northward far, with purer blaze, 

On Ochil’s mountains fall the rays. 

And as each heathy top they kissed. 

It gleamed a purple amethyst. 

Y onder the shores of Fife you saw ; 

Here Preston-bay and Berwick-Law; 

And, broad between them rolled, 

The gallant Frith the eye might note, 

Whose islands on its bosom float 
Like emeralds chased in gold. 

The delineation of Character is sometimes called Descrip¬ 
tion. But in so far as this consists in summing up the conduct 
of an individual, or of a nation, or in depicting any other 
object, in general attributes, it is of the nature of science; 
and,, when striking emotional effects are aimed at, it is a 
species of poetry. 


NARRATIVE. 

1. Narrative composition applies to a succession of 
views, or to things changing from one phase to another, 
and to the stream of events. 

Language, being itself successive, is best adapted to in¬ 
form us of successions. Hence, in cases where the individual 
phases or objects that pass before the view are of a simple and 
intelligible nature, Narrative is easier both to compose and to 
comprehend than Description. The Narrative of incidents in 
a Fable is such as to dispense with rules of art. And, even in 
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many large operations, as in Government, there maybe no 
more than a single thread to follow, the deliberations and dic¬ 
tates of one mind. Bat events of importance usually imply 
a mechanism and a set of arrangements, more or less compli¬ 
cated, and occupying a definite space; thus pre-supposing the 
means of Description. Such are—the movements of armies, 
and the occupation of new countries; the larger processes of 
industry ; the busy life of cities ; the workings of Nature on 
the great scale—the vicissitudes of the seasons, day and night, 
storms, tides, and the flow of rivers; Geological changes; the 
evolution of vegetable and animal life. Narration, therefore, 
may have to put on the guise of a series of Descriptions. 
Whence the necessity for the two following precautions :— 

(1.) In Narrative, the scenes should not be shifted 
oftener, or to a greater extent, than is absolutely necessary. 

The reader should be spared the work of often re-con¬ 
structing the ground plan, as well as the fatigue of distracting 
pictures. When one description can, by slight curtailments 
or additions, be made to answer throughout, to depart from it 
is a waste of mental force. 

(2.) Clear intimation should be given of any change of 
scene, or of the introduction or the disappearance of an 
important agent. 

This essential of perspicuous narrative is often disregarded, 
especially by the poets ; they being unable to fit such intima¬ 
tions into the poetic diction. In the Faerie Queen, persomiges 
appear and disappear without warning ; and the whole action 
is rendered hazy by the uncertainty of the groundwork. Stage 
directions would be invaluable in these cases. 

2. I. The first principle of Narrative is to follow the 
Order of Events. 

This is to place the events before us as we should have 
witnessed them. 

It is also the order of dependence, or cause and effect, 
a relationship commonly made prominent in narrative. 

A historian is required not merely to relate events, but to 
explain or account for them. In other words, he has to show 
how they conform to the ordinary laws or ongoings of the 
world. ' His personages must be seen to be actuated by the 
usual motives of mankind; in the recognized modes of work- 
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ing of things, he must find adequate causes for whatever has 
happened. 

Such explanatory accompaniments are said to make a 
history philosophical. There is, however, no history but is 
philosophical in some degree. The difference between one 
historian and another has regard to the accuracy and the 
penetration that they severally display in accounting for the 
transactions narrated by them. 

3. To assign the Date of every transaction is to give it 
a definite place, and to intimate one vital bond of connexion 
between it and other transactions. 

Chronology is the skeleton, the chart, of History. It is 
what Latitude and Longitude are to geography. Every event 
is by this means set in a definite position towards every other; 
any two events are either contemporary, or successive, with a 
fixed interval between. Hence there is no rule of historical 
composition more imperative than the easily obeyed one of 
giving dates. It is hard to comprehend Gibbon’s motives in 
not supplying a marginal chronology. 

To fix upon a year and assign the things transacting therein, 
over all the countries historically known, is a favourite theme 
with Macaulay, and would constitute a good exercise to pupils 
studying history. Among countries having relations with 
each, other—in war, alliance, trade, &c.—these contempora¬ 
neous events will often be found connected; and every sort of 
connexion both imparts interest and aids memory. 

4. For the better explanation of events, a backward 
reference may be necessary. 

Whatever period a historian selects, he starts with a cer¬ 
tain condition of things, which he is desirous to account for. 
He therefore gives a short summary of previous transactions, 
confining himself to such as bear on this special end. 

Macaulay’s History of James II. is prefaced by a rapid 
survey of the History of England. A historian of the battle 
of Waterloo would have to prepare his readers by a summary 
like the following: :— 

The Great Political event of the end of last century, the French 
Revolution of 1789, expelled the dynasty that had ruled France for 
many ages, and established a democratic Government. This, 
after a series of vicissitudes, marked by intense party feelings, gave 
way to the usurpation of Napoleon, who had distinguished him- 
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self as a victorious general in the wars of the republic. His great 
military career, begun in Italy, extended over Europe, ending in 
the subjugation of the Spanish Peninsula, the Low Countries, and 
great part of Germany. The British power, co-operating with the 
subjugated nations, through that memorable struggle known as 
the Peninsular War, at last succeeded in wresting from him his con¬ 
quests, and in making himself an exile and a prisoner in the island 
of Elba. He, however, contrived to escape from his confinement, 
to make good a landing in France, and, by the attraction of his 
name, to muster the military power of the country, and again to 
threaten the nations that he had previously conquered. The rest 
of Europe prepared to resist him. An army composed of English, 
Germans, Belgians, and Dutch, assembled and marched by the 
Low countries to the French frontier. 

5. It is sometimes best to commence by describing a 
recent state of things more familiar to the persons addressed, 
<md then to point out by what previous steps that state 
was arrived at. 

In this case also, the inversion of the order of time has 
a view to the explanation of the event. It corresponds to a 
rule in teaching science, requiring us, before propounding an 
explanation or solution, to state clearly the point to be ex¬ 
plained, or the problem to be solved. 

There could not be a better preparation for studying the 
history of Great Britain than a full acquaintance with all 
our existing institutions. Knowing exactly the state of things 
to be accounted for, we should be more alive to the flow of 
events that brought it about. 

The method is not unsuited to the case of nations that 
have ceased to exist. A full account of the Roman world, in 
the age of Augustus, might, not improperly, precede the 
early history of Rome. 

In Geology, this plan is followed with advantage. It may 
be seen exemplified in Lyell’s Elements, and in his Antiquity 
of Man. 

6. II. It is necessary to provide for the narration of 
Concurring Streams of Events. 

There are several distinct modes of concurrence. 

(1.) A principal action, with subordinates ; as in a 
campaign, in the history of a single country or of a collective 
interest, and in any complex proceeding where detached 
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operations are carried on. In Romance, and in the Drama, 
subordinate events are essential to the plot. 

Here the art consists in upholding the prominence of the 
main stream of the narrative. In relating the subordinate 
transactions, the historian has to make apparent their sub¬ 
ordination. The forms of language announcing the transition 
from the principal current to the minor streams, or back again, 
should be explicit. The separation into distinct chapters con¬ 
tributes to the same end. 

7. In imitation of the descriptive art, it is possible to 
give a comprehensive scheme, or plan, of the events 
principal and subsidiary. 

Many narratives may be brought under the similitude of 
the tree. Hot merely the genealogy of families, but the pro¬ 
gress of colonization, the diffusion of races, and the spread of 
languages, are adapted to this representation. 

Carlyle draws upon hia usual boldness of metaphor to 
supply these comprehensive narrative plans. We quote a few 
specimens :—The Royalist army at Worcester, pressed by 
Cromwell, is a lion in the folds of a boa; the confused politics 
of Poland in the end of the 17th century, he styles the Polish 
Donnybrook fair; George II., distracted by opposite alliances, 
is the Hanoverian white horse between seven sieves of beans . 

Mr. Arthur Helps, aware of the peculiarly involved nature 
of the history of American discovery by the Spaniards, tries 
various devices for grappling with it. He remarks, on the 
occasion of a passing reference to the third voyage of Colum¬ 
bus :— 

‘ This voyage will have, hereafter, to be carefully recounted. 
I am so convinced, however, that the best chance for the 
reader to remember any of the entangled history of the dis¬ 
covery and settlement of Spanish America is to have it told 
to him according to place, and not to date, that I entirely post¬ 
pone all farther allusion to Columbus, until that part of the 
coast which he discovered becomes important in the general 
narrative.’ 

8. (2.) Concurring streams of nearly equal importance ; 
as in the History of Greece. 

In this instance, we may be said to have a plurality of 
histories, embraced in the same work. In Grecian history, 
for example, Athens, Sparta, Argos, Thebes, Corinth, &c., the 
Asiatic, the Italian, and the Sicilian Greeks,—pursue for the 
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most part their independent career, broken only by their mutual 
conflicts. The historian of collective Greece has to execute 
his task by a series of distinct narratives. 

9. (3.) The case of two or more contending parties. 
Hostile operations introduce a new element to perplex and 
complicate the narrative. 

In depicting warfare, or any species of contest, the histo¬ 
rian narrates sometimes from one side, and sometimes from 
the other. Now, it is essential to a clear understanding of the 
operations that the change of position should be open and 
declared. Actual conflict involves both parties ; and there is 
great danger of bringing about confusion in the picture, by 
passing in a stealthy manner between the two sides. An eye¬ 
witness, like Kinglake in the Alma, retains his point of view 
throughout ; a compiler from various witnesses differently 
stationed is liable to those furtive transitions of scene. The 
most obvious course seems to be to describe the preparations 
first on one side and then on the other ; and, during the 
shock of battle to adhere to one point of view. This is the 
usual method of Carlyle. In describing the battle of Prag, 
he gives a full account of the preparations on the part of the 
Austrians, and then makes the transition thus :— 1 We will 
now return to Friedrich; and mil stay on his side through the 
terrible action that is coming.’ 

10. (4.) The plurality of departments in the same his¬ 
torical unity. 

A nation plays many parts at one time. Its Foreign rela¬ 
tions, which are its wars, diplomacy, and colonization, figure 
in the history of the world. Even when they do not absorb 
the historian’s attention, they are usually recounted apart. 
The Internal or Domestic history is itself open to subdivision. 
The struggles to determine the Government, or the Political 
Constitution, rank first in prominence. There may be other 
questions that stir the whole life of the nation, and afford an 
exciting theme of narrative ; such are the Revolutions in 
Religion. After these, come the subjects of quieter interest; 
Administrative improvements, and the progress of Literature, 
Art, and Science. Although the various currents of events 
must often come together, it is the practice of the best histo¬ 
rians to follow them separately. As in battles, so in all other 
cases of action and re-action, a view from both sides is desir¬ 
able. The conduct of a war is affected by the vicissitudes of 
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political parties at home ; Religious revolutions are entwined 
with Literature; Administrative changes (Police, Pauperism, 
Education, Commercial Policy) are at the mercy of all other 
influences ; still, the separation of the parts conduces to the 
understanding of the whole. 

11. III. The detail of eveuts should be relieved and 
assisted by summaries. 

We have already noticed the use of the summary to pre¬ 
pare for the commencement of a narrative. Its application 
is much more extensive. It is the comprehensive view that 
embraces the details in an organized whole such as the mind 
can retain. Ho department of composition, having .a host of 
particulars to present, is able to dispense with this aid. . 

An example from Helps is worthy of being given entire 

‘ The narrative, after many turnings and windings , in the 
difficult navigation of affairs at court , has now come to that 
point, where Las Casas, having conquered his troubles in 
Spain, was ready to start for the Terra-firma, tolerably well 
equipped with all the things that were necessary for a great 
enterprise of colonization in that part of the world. It re¬ 
mains to be seen how far the Terra-firma was ready to receive 
him; and whether there would be that concurrence of favour¬ 
able circumstances, upon which success in any enterprise 
depends, or at least without which success is in the highest 
degree difficult. Por this purpose, it is necessary for the 
writer to go back a long way in the history of the Indies, to 
resuscitate Columbus, who had now for many years found the 
true rest of the tomb, and to describe at some length, the dis¬ 
covery and settlement of that part of the Terra-firma which 
had been granted by the Kings of Spain to the Clerigo, Las 
Casas. 

4 Hay, further, to bring the subject with anything like com¬ 
pleteness before the mind of the reader, it will be advisable to 
anticipate the Spanish Conquest, and to make some endeavour, 
at least, to describe the inhabitants of the coast of Cumana 
(otherwise called the Pearl Coast), and their mode of life, be¬ 
fore they had seen the face of a white man. Hitherto, in the 
course of this narrative, when the word “Indians” has oc« 
curred, it has conveyed little more information than if the 
words “ savages,” “ aborigines,” or “ copper coloured men,” 
had been used. And. indeed, so much is our knowledge of 
different tribes intermingled and confused, that it would be 
presumptuous to say with respect to any account given, even 
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after the utmost research, of the inhabitants of any particular 
part of the coast, that it was exactly faithful. Still, some 
attempt must be made; and, as there was a general resem¬ 
blance in the language spoken by the adjacent tribes, even 
though they could not understand each other, so in the life 
of these several tribes there was a general basis of accordance, 
which we must endeavour to bring before our minds, if we 
would take the full interest in their story, which its import¬ 
ance to the world demands for it.’ 

12. The framing of summaries—called also, abridging, 
abstracting, precis writing—is an important art, and is 
conducted in a variety of ways. (See Number of Words.) 

Sometimes it corresponds to scientific generalization, 
which is the only perfect mode of summing up an array of 
particulars. 

The law of universal gravity summarizes the fall of bodies 
to the earth, the round figure of the earth, the tendency of the 
planets to the sun, &c. The law, that supply follows demand, 
is an abridgment of the phenomena of trade. 

In some instances, an abridgment is made through an apt 
comparison, or turn of language. Thus, the condition of 
insanity is happily resumed as the descent to a lower being. 
(See Number of Words.) 

In many cases, the art of condensation turns upon dis¬ 
criminating the' essentials ; which is not possible without 
a full knowledge of the subject. 

In historical narration, the condensed summary is com¬ 
monly made by skipping many of the connecting links. 

The beginning and the end of a long transaction are briefly 
given, with or without a few selected points in the unfolding 
of the plot. 5 ‘ Great Britain imposed an obnoxious tax on her 
American colonies; they resisted, fought, and made them¬ 
selves independent’—is an easy abridgment of the events of 
several years. 

It being unadvisable to anticipate the plot, summaries are 
not given to start with. They are usually retrospective. 
They substitute for the numerous windings of the narrative 
the larger features and main results; they are the heads , abid¬ 
ing in the memory themselves, and helping the cohesion of the 
details. A summary of the previous events opens a new 
chapter with advantage ; and is all the more called for, when 
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there has been a considerable break in the thread to be re¬ 
sumed. In merely recurring to the past, in the course of the 
narrative, a brief summary is the surest mode of reference. 
(See p. 135.) 

13. IV. Narration requires that every fact or event 
should be made to grow out of something previous. 

This requirement is not confined to the principal events. 
It constitutes the Explanatory Narrative in the fullest 
sense of the term Explanation. 

The narrator at every point assumes certain things already 
known to his hearer, either from the previous narrative, or from 
independent information. The narration must not start from 
nothing, nor from what the reader is ignorant of; and the re¬ 
ference should always be adequate. 

The examples now to be given will farther elucidate the 
principles above laid down; and will bring to view some minor 
aids to clear and effective narration. 

14. The following passage from Kinglake’s History of the 
Crimean War, is a good specimen of perspicuous narrative. The 
effect is due in great part to the careful composition of the sen¬ 
tences individually, and to their parallelism in the paragraph. 
The extract refers to the Cavalry charge on the 93rd High¬ 
landers at Balaclava. The British side is kept throughout. 

“ The 93rd Highlanders, now augmented (to a strength of 
“ about 550 by the accession of the two companies under Gor- 
u don) ‘ by the accession of the two companies under Gordon to 
“ a strength of about 550/ were drawn up in fine, two deep, 
“upon (that) ‘a’ rising ground in front of the village of 
“Kadikoi, (which was) afterwards called the Dunrobin or 
“Sutherland Hillock.” This sentence begins the narrative by 
assigning the nucleus of the British array. The ‘ Highlanders ’ 
forms the main subject, and their movement and localisation 
the predicate. It seldom suffices to fix and describe a locality 
by an explanatory clause in a narration; all that can properly 
be done is to make a reference to some previous description. 
Here the reference is to something future, which is an excep¬ 
tional course; the justification being that the reader must have 
already heard of the locality from sources apart from the pre¬ 
sent narrative. Another way of putting it might be, to give 
the fact, not as explaining the locality, but as an additional cir- 
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cumstance, interesting in itself and serving to stimulate the 
memory. Should the locality not have been previously given, 
a preparatory sentence might be devoted to its position in the 
scene of warfare, and to its descriptive features, as bearing upon 
the action about to take place. There would then follow the 
present sentence thus:—“On this ground, the 93rd High¬ 
landers, &c.” & 

“ Tower of the Coldstream, and Yerschoyle, another young 
“ °ffi cer of the guards, chancing to be in Balaclava this morning 
“with some thirty or forty men, had seized the occasion for 
“ showing the warlike qualities of energy, high spirit and prompt 
“judgment; for they gathered their people together, brought 
“them up to the front, ranged them quickly along with the 
“ Highlanders, and in this way brought Campbell a small acces- 
“ sion (of strength) to (eke out) his scanty means of defence." 
This and the remaining sentences of the paragraph give the suc¬ 
cessive additions made to the Highlanders, and in parallel form; 
each new contingent being the main subject of the sentence.' 
The first addition is here introduced with an explanatory state¬ 
ment. As a various rendering to call attention to the points of 
the sentence, read thus:—“It chanced that, this morning, 
Tower of the Coldstream, and another young officer of the 
guards, with thirty or forty of their men, were in Balaclava; 
seizing the occasion to display the warlike qualities of energy^ 
high spirit and prompt judgment, they two gathered their people 
together, brought them up (to the front) and quickly ranged 
them with the Highlanders, thus eking out Campbell’s scan 4 - 
means of defence ", 

“ The hundred invalids, under Colonel Daveny, were drawn 
“ up on the left of the 93rd." “ On the left of the 93rd, were 

drawn up the hundred invalids, under Colonel Daveny." The 
inversion of the order has the advantage of fastening the atten¬ 
tion on the 93rd as the main body, to which the successive 
additions were made. The next sentence is framed with the 
same view. 

On either flank of the scant body of British infantry as 
“ thus posted, there stood a battalion of Turks." It is not 
thought necessary to explain whence the Turks came. 

“ Campbell’s means of defence were materially aided by 
Barker s field-pieces, already in battery upon convenient ground 
“ near the hillock, as well as by a portion of the batteries con* 

“ stituting the inner line of defence, and especially, it seems, by 
“ a battery of two heavy guns under the command of Lieutenant 
“ Wolf of the Royal Artillery." “ Contributing materially to 
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Campbell’s means of defence, were Barker’s field-pieces, already 
in battery upon convenient ground near a portion of the batteries 
constituting the inner line of defence, and especiaHy, it seems, 
a battery of two heavy guns, &c.” This completes the force, 
and finishes the paragraph. 

The next paragraph opens with the movements of the 
Russians, which were to bring on the action. Still looking out 
from the British side, the historian views the Russians from that 
side, and does not allow them to become the main subject of the 
paragraph, as a spectator from their side would have done. 
They are held in subordination to the British action, which 
they necessarily determine. 

“ The advance of the Russians soon brought their artillery to 
“ a ground within range of Campbell’s small force; and, two of 
“ the Highlanders, besides some of the Turks, being wounded by 
“ the fire then opened, Campbell sought to give his men shelter.” 
The second clause might be more explicit thus : “ and their fire 
having wounded two of the Highlanders, and some of the Turks, 
Campbell sought — ”. 

“ He (therefore) moved them back to the foot of the hillock 
“ which their ranks had hitherto crowned, and caused them there 
“ to lie down.” The iteration of the circumstance that the men 
hitherto occupied the crown of the hill is not superfluous; it is 
a confirmation with additional explicitness of the statement in 
the first sentence. Repetitions are not always free from objec¬ 
tion. Sometimes they are given to make up for the inadequacy 
of the previous rendering. Ji not carefully managed, they fail 
to chime in with the impression already made. Moreover, they 
are liable to interfere with the more pressing incidents at the 
moment. They may, however, be so chosen and managed, as 
to add to the force of a leading fact. For. avoiding the perpetual 
danger of the reader’s mistaking a various statement of something 
previously given for something new, it is often proper to use one 
of the phrases—‘ as already stated,’ 4 as above remarked,’ or the 
Kke. 

“ Preparing for such an eventuality as that of the gorge 
“ being forced, he despatched Colonel Stirling to Balaclava with 
“ orders to apprise the commander of the frigate which lay in 
“the harbour of the pending attack.” “To prepare for the 
possibility of the forcing of the gorge, he despatched Colonel 
Stirling to give warning of the impending attack to the com¬ 
mander of the frigate lying in the harbour of Balaclava.” There 
is a little seeming awkwardness in the timing of this direction. 
Perhaps it is not given in the strict order of the event, namely, 
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as following the act of moving the men to the foot of the hillock. 
The proper place, in that case, would have been two sentences 
back, before reciting the advance of the Eussians; as it stands, 
it interrupts the main action. A new paragraph is now neces¬ 
sary. 

“ Meanwhile the Eussian cavalry continued to advance up 
“ the North Valley ; (but) ‘ while * four squadrons detached 
“ themselves from the mass, and came shaping their way for the 
“ gorge of Kadikoi—the ground Campbell stood to defend.” 
The previous state of the action was—the advance of the 
Eussians soon brought their artillery to within range of Camp¬ 
bells force; now we have the continuing advance of the 
cavalry, the artillery being supposed to remain in station. A 
little more explicitness would not be superfluous. The phrase 
‘ came shaping their way * is happily chosen : besides being very 
suggestive of the difficult course of horsemen in a narrow valley, 
it represents (in the word ‘ came ’) the approach of the Eussians 
as seen from the British side, whose action guides the course of 
the narrative. 

“ When these (horsemen) * four sqadrons ' were within 
“ about a thousand yards (of him), Campbell gave a brisk 
“ order to his little body of foot, directing them at once to 
“ advance and again crown the top of the hillock.” “ Campbell 
briskly ordered his little body of foot to advance and to re¬ 
crown the hillock.” This is still in full consistency with the 
narrator’s being stationed on the British side. 

“ This was done at the instant by the Highland battalion and 
“ the few score of English soldiers who had come up to range 
“ alongside of it.” “ The Highland battalion and the few score 
of men of the Guards ranged with it, obeyed on the instant.” 
The narrative is here perplexed by having to provide for two 
things—the forming of the British line and the defection of 
the Turks. The sentence would seem to require immediate 
mention of the second fact, but the author postpones it till he 
completes the account of the British order : his reason apparently 
is that three or four sentences have to be devoted to the com¬ 
plete history of the Turkish desertion. We shall judge of his 
choice by the result. 

“ The troops did not throw themselves into a hollow square 
“ (as is usual in preparing for cavalry), but simply formed line 
“ two deep.” Taken without reference to the Turks, this is a 
proper sequel to the previous fact, and prepares for the grand 
encounter. 

“ On this slender array all was destined to rest; for the two 
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“ battalions of Turks which had hitherto flanked the Queen’s 
“ troops were by this time without cohesion.” The action is 
now postponed to give the particulars of the defection of the 
Turks, which was implied in the last sentence but one. 

“ It would seem that the disintegration of the Mussulman 
“ force had begun at the moment when Campbell withdrew his 
“ line to the foot of the hillock, and was completed, some few 
“instants later, upon the evident approach of the Eussian 
“ cavalry.” To describe this collateral and involved event, the 
writer has to go back a stage or two; a thing that must often 
be done in narrating parallel streams of transacting. It is a nice 
point, however, whether the moment of the men’s lying down 
would not have been more suitable for the episode, seeing that 
it took its rise then, being determined by the same event (the 
fire of the artillery). The only thing to be said against the plan 
would be that the causation was completed by what was not yet 
mentioned—the onward march of the Eussian cavalry. This 
last difficulty, however, could have been got over, and in all 
other respects, the arrangement would be found to answer. The 
story of the defection would have taken the place of the des¬ 
patch of Stirling to Balaclava, which should have been given 
earlier; while the narrative of the re-ascent of the men to the 
top of the hill would thus have been clear and unbroken, and 
have led at once to the final action. 

“ (At all events) ‘ Anyhow,’ these two battalions of Turks 
“ were now dissolved or dissolving.” As the explanations given 
in the previous sentence are here looked upon merely as pro¬ 
bable, there would have been no necessity for postponing the 
fact of the defection to bring forward the second of the two 
causes—the Eussian cavalry advance. 

“ For the most part, both officers and men turned and fled, 
“ making straight as they could for the port, and they cried, as 
“ they went,—Ship ! ship ! ship !” Might have been attached 
to the previous sentence as a clause giving in more literal terms 
what is expressed by the metaphor 4 dissolved or dissolving \ 
This necessarily closes a paragraph. 

“ By this defection in presence of the enemy’s advancing 
“ cavalry, Campbell was suddenly shorn of two-thirds of the 
“ numerical strength engaged in defending the gorge ; and the 
“ few hundred British soldiers who had hitherto constituted but 
“ a small fraction of his force were now all that remained to him 
“ upon the hillock in front of Kadikoi.” We see now the 
drawbacks of the author’s arrangement, in necessitating, or at 
least inciting, needless repetition. All that is stated liere has 
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already "been given, and if more emphasis had "been called for, 
the original statement might have been strengthened, instead of 
running backwards and forwards upon the same fact. 

“ Whilst he waited the movements of an enemy who was 
“ altogether some 25,000 strong, he could not help seeing how 
“ much was now made to depend upon the steadfastness of the 
“ few hundred men who remained with him still on the hillock. 5 ’ 
This takes us back, over five intervening sentences, to the for¬ 
mation of the line two deep, and is the natural sequence to 
that; while, if so connected, the wordiness of the concluding 
clause would be dispensed with. The reflection is well con¬ 
ceived and suitable to what comes next; a sufficient ending of 
the sentence would be —“ to depend upon the steadfastness of 
{a few) ‘ five or six 5 hundred men ” 

“ He had, however, so great a confidence in his Highlanders 
“ that he judged he could safely impart to them the gravity of 
“ the occasion. He rode down the line and said, ‘ Remember 
“ there is no retreat from here, men ! You must die where 
u you stand ! 1 The men cheerily answered his appeal saying, 
“ ‘ Ay, ay, Sir Colin : we 5 ll do that ’. Put the three sentences 
into one. “ So great was his confidence in the Highlanders— 
gravity of the occasion : riding down the line he said—.” The 
paragraph now closes; it prepares for the action by giving the 
moral situation. 

“ It was whilst our men were still lying on their faces at 
“ the foot of the hillock that the four Russian squadrons began 
“ their advance ; (and it is said that the mission of this detach 
“ force was) ‘ the mission of this force is said to have been 5 (to 
“ try) to seize one of the batteries connected with the inner 
u line of defence. 55 This goes back once more to the Russian 
advance; now stated with an additional circumstance, namely, 
the supposed design of the detached squadrons. Such repeti¬ 
tions with bit-by-bit expansions are to be deprecated; they are 
generally due to interruptions in the narrative, showing how 
undesirable such interruptions are. At all events, the action is 
now at hand; the narrator, looking out from his position on the 
Eritish side, is intent upon watching the advance. 

“ The (horsemen) ‘ squadrons/ it seems, rode on, not ex- 
•“ pecting a combat with infantry ; when suddenly they saw 
xt the slender line of the Highlanders springing up to the top of 
•“ the hillock." This ends a sentence, but not at a good point; 
take with it the beginning of the next. “Hot unnaturally the 
Russian horsemen imagined they were falling into some 
.ambush.” Reform thus from the second clause:—“ when. 
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suddenly seeing the slender line of the Highlanders spring up 
to the top of the hillock, they naturally imagined they were 
falling into some ambush ”. At this stage, they are left, riding 
on in painful uncertainty, and the narrative turns to Sir Colin’s 
force ; the transition demanding a new sentence. 

“ (And, on the other hand,) 4 On the British side,’ the men 
“ of the 93rd with a wild impetuosity which was characteristic 
* of the battalion as then constituted, showed a mind to rush 
“ forward to charge and exterminate cavalry in the open plain ; 
“ but in a moment Sir Colin was heard crying fiercely, ‘ Ninety- 
“ third ! Ninety-third ! damn all that eagerness ! ’ and the angry 
" voice of the old soldier quickly steadied the line.” A sen¬ 
tence of good narration; the mixture of motive and action is 
appropriate. Historians differ as to the proportions of sub¬ 
jective and objective detail, and Kinglake seems inclined to a 
liberal share of the subjective. Next step is to the Russians. 

“ The Russians had come within long musketry range.” 
Take in another sentence. “The Highlanders and the men 
“ alongside them delivered their fire ; and although they emptied 
“ no saddles, they wounded some horses and men.” “ The 
Russians, in their advance, being now within long musketry 
range, the British delivered their fire, wounding some horses 
and men, although emptying no saddles.” 

“ The horsemen thus met (abandoned at once) ‘ stopt ’ their 
u advance upon Campbell’s front, and wheeled to their left as 
' c though undertaking to turn his right flank.” The transition 
is properly marked by a new sentence. The next takes us back 
to the British force. 

“ Sir Colin turned to his aide-de-camp, and—speaking of the 
officer who led the Russian squadrons—said, ‘ Shad well! that 
<c man understands his business ’.” A short pause in the action 
allows the giving of a personal incident, which is managed so as 
to help the narrative. The transition is made plain by the 
introduction ‘Sir Colin’. Next sentence gives the corres¬ 
ponding movement on the British side. 

“ To meet (his assailant’s) ‘ the enemy’s ’ change of direction, 
(i Campbell caused the grenadier company of the 93rd, under 
Ci Captain Ross, to bring the left shoulder forward, and show a 
front to the north-east.” A well ordered sentence. 

“ Stopped at once by this ready manoeuvre, and the fire that 
it brought on their flank, the horsemen wheeled again to their 
“ left, and retreated.” Passes over again to the enemy ; proper 
to begin a sentence, but in the text a new paragraph is need¬ 
lessly opened. Although sufficiently intelligible as it stands, 
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principle requires that a transition should he marked in the very 
first words of the sentence. “ The Bussian horse, stopped at 
once by this manoeuvre, and the fire that it brought on their 
flank, wheeled again- 

“ They retreated together, but not in great order; and the 
fire of our artillery increased their confusion.” “ They kept 
together, but in confusion, increased by the fire of our artil¬ 
lery." 

15. The following extract, from Sir G. C. Lewis's ‘Adminis¬ 
trations of Great Britain’ (p. 43) refers to the history of Catholic 
Emancipation. 

“ The partial successes in favour of the Catholic claims 
“ which had been obtained under the pressure of the war in 
“ 1812 and 1813, had not been followed up in the two anxious 
* k and agitated years of 1814 and 1815 ; but in 1816 resolutions 
“ in favour of the Catholics were negatived in both Houses." 
The second clause of this sentence should be detached and 
differently worded. The first clause would then stand as a 
preparatory sentence, and might be put thus :—The partial 
successes of Catholic claims, obtained, in 1812 and 1813, under 
the pressure of the war, had not been followed up in 1814 and 
1815, years of anxiety and agitation”. A summary statement 
to introduce the detailed narrative that is to follow. There are 
two phrases of explanation, accompanying the statements of 
fact; the first—“ under the pressure of the war ”—is sufficiently 
plain, the second —“ years of anxiety and agitation ”—does not 
show why a result, opposite to what the war produced, had been 
brought about. Both situations must have agreed in being 
anxious; but how it was that the one anxiety forwarded the 
Catholic claims, and the other discouraged them, would need 
farther elucidation. 

Let us now construct the second clause into a leading 
sentence, which it really is:—“In 1816, however, resolutions 
in favour of the Catholics were introduced into both Houses; 
but they were not carried ”. This form is necessary to obviate 
something like a bull. “ The successes of 1812 and 1813, were 
not followed up in 1814 and 1815, but in 1816”—here we 
expect that the successes were followed up, but what we get is 
a negative to them in both Houses of Parliament. Even as now 
put, we have to accept the fact of the introduction of the resolu¬ 
tions, although defeated, as showing that 1816 was distinguished 
over the two previous years in respect of the progress of the 
claims. Another way out of the difficulty, and in harmony 
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with the tenor of the paragraph, namely, to state and account 
for the tardy admission of the claims, is to substitute ‘ while * for 
‘ but *; retaining the clause as it stands in the sentence :— 
“while, in 1816, resolutions were negatived”. It is not often 
that a wrong conjunction has such a distorting effect as "he 
‘ but’ in this instance. 

Five succeeding sentences are devoted to explaining why the 
cause had been so unsuccessful. 

“ The return of peace had given fresh confidence to the 
“ anti-Catholic party, by diminishing the dangers of internal 
“ discord, and by removing the fear of an invasion.” “ The 
anti-Catholic party gained fresh confidence^ by the return of 
peace, which removed the fear of foreign invasion, and so 
diminished the dangers of internal discord.” The causation is 
rendered somewhat more explicit by this change. 

“As the fear of Buonaparte subsided, says Mr. Stapleton, 
“ the (dread) ‘ fear * of the Pope arose ; and when Mr. Canning 
“ accepted office in 1816, the opinions of the great mass of the 
“ population of England had become, more than they had been, 
“ hostile to emancipation. It was not, however, so much an 
“ increased fear of the Pope, as a diminished fear of the conse- 
“ quences of Irish misgovernment, which produced this change 
“ of opinion in Great Britain.” The first sentence is a quota¬ 
tion used to make the author’s statement more pointed by 
contrast. The second sentence serves no farther purpose than 
to iterate and impress the previous explanatory sentence. It 
does not need any amendment. 

“ Mr. Canning, conscious of the strength of the anti- 
“ Catholic feeling in England, declared that the Catholic 
question must win, not force, its way.” Another quotation 
used for the same purpose as the foregoing. “ The strength of 
the anti-Catholic feeling was felt by Mr. Canning, who 
declared-.” 

“ Unluckily, however, it was destined not to win its way by 
“ reason, but to force its way by (threats) ‘intimidation’.” This 
serves as a convenient summary for the subsequent narrative, 
as well as an explanatory circumstance. Such sentences serve 
a good purpose in narrative : contributing also to the interest of 
the plot. 

“ The prospects of the measure somewhat improved in the 
“following years, as in 1821 a Bill for the relief of the 
“ Catholics passed the Commons, and was sent up to the 
“ Lords.” There is a little vagueness about “ the following 
years,” for want of an explicit reference to the date of compari- 
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son, which may he presumed to be 1816, the year mentioned 
in the fourth sentence back, as the year of Canning’s entry in 
office. Better, therefore, repeat the reference. “ In the years 
following 1816, there was some improvement in the prospects 
of the (measure) ‘ question \” The second clause should be a 
new sentence, as it is one of several that exemplify the fact 
stated in the first clause. “In 1821, a Bill for the relief of the 
Catholics passed the Commons, and was sent up to the Lords.” 
We are left to infer that the Lords rejected it. The expression 
might be a delicate ellipsis or an innuendo, but it is scarcely 
finished off in a way to have either effect; we rather expect a 
sentence to follow, narrating the action of the Lords. More 
significant would have been the stopping at ‘ Commons ’; the 
suggestion that the Lords rejected it would then be decisive. 

“ In 1825, after both Houses had agreed to a Bill for sup- 
“ pressing the Catholic Association, which had commenced its 
“ agitation in 1823, these Bills were introduced into the House 
“ of Commons; the first, removing the disabilities of the 
“ Catholics ; the second, including a provision for the Catholic 
“ clergy of Ireland ; the third disfranchising the Irish 40s. free- 
Ci holder.” This takes up the narrative in detail, and properly 
begins with a date. It introduces a new agent—the Catholic 
Association, which, if not previously mentioned, needs to be 
explained. A clause of explanation is given, but not adequate 
if this were the first mention. A better form of the clause 
might be " a body that had been formed in 1823 for prosecuting 
the Catholic claims ”. In every case of introducing a collateral 
agent, there should be a sufficient reference to its previous 
appearances; if it has not appeared before, it should be traced 
up to some known source or origin. The next thing that calls 
for remark is the suppression of the authorship of the Bills, 
which leaves an unpleasant darkness in the mind of the reader. 
Sometimes there are reasons for putting events in the passive 
voice without the actors; the attention may be wanted for 
something more important. But in the present case the naming 
of the authors of the Bills vivifies the narrative in passing, and 
prepares for the subsequent history. In other respects, the 
sentence is unexceptionable in arrangement. A slight improve¬ 
ment might be made in order of the clause. For “ three Bills 
were introduced into the House of Commons,” say “ there were 
introduced into the House of Commons three Bills ; the first, 
&c.” 

“ The first of these ‘ three * Bills passed the House of Com- 
“ mons ; but was rejected by the Lords.” It would not be too 
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mucii to repeat the name of the Bill here \ partly, because of 
its being the most important, and partly, because a reader 
should not be taxed with recalling on the instant the first of 
three statements ; in fact, there are altogether four Bills in the 
sentence, and the one in question is the second in the enumera¬ 
tion. 

“ The other two measures had made progress in the Com- 
“ mons, but were abandoned in consequence of the loss of the 
“ main Bill in the Lords.” These two measures may pass out 
of view without being recited; not, however, because the reader 
distinctly reproduces them in his mind, from the reference ‘ the 
other two/ but because nothing, or not much, hangs upon their 
specific character. 

“ Sanguine hopes had been entertained in this year, that the 
“ increased knowledge of the state of Ireland, and the progress 
“ of reason, would have led to the peaceable adjustment of the 
“entire question.” This might have preceded the three 
sentences immediately foregoing, as the motive and precursor of 
the action that turned out so disappointing. Given now, it 
might be coupled with some clause expressing that an opposite 
result had been counted on. Sometimes an action is given 
without its explanatory motives, because these are more intelli¬ 
gible when stated after the fact, and because there is nothing to 
render their statement in that place inconvenient. But the 
writer should be aware that the usage is exceptional and needs 
a justification. 

Mr. Peel, the anti-Catholic leader in the House of Commons, 
“ tendered to Lord Liverpool the resignation of his office in con- 
“ sequence of the decision to which that House had come, in 
“ order to facilitate the settlement of the question.” There is a 
considerable want of explicitness here, although there is the 
means of divining what is intended. The sentence follows up 
the drift of the present sentence; it adds to the hopefulness of 
the promoters of the measure by citing an important occurrence, 
namely, that, when the House of Commons had decided 
favourably, Mr. Peel who was personally opposed to the 
measure, resigned his office, left the ministry free to go on with 
the question. We now feel the want of a little more explana¬ 
tion as to the authorship of the Bill. The sentence is defective 
in more ways than one. There is a most misleading reference ; 
after Mr. Peel is styled * the anti-Catholic leader/ the 4 resigna¬ 
tion of his office* would lead us to suppose that what he 
resigned was the anti-Catholic leadership; nothing but a very 
good knowledge of political machinery could assert the inference. 
The sentence might be recast thus:—“When the House of 
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Commons had declared for the measure, the leading opponent 
of the Catholic claims in the house, the Home Secretary, Mr. 
Peel, tendered his resignation to Lord Liverpool, to ease the 
final settlement of the question.” 

“ The assent of Parliament to the measure for supporting 
“ the Catholic Association, and the refusal of the House of 
“ Lords to pass the Bill for the relief of Catholic disabilities, 
“ indicated a determined spirit of intolerance, injustice, and 
“ coercion, which could not fail to extinguish all hopes of 
“conciliation, and to exasperate the Irish leaders.” This 
resumes the narrative after the break made by the two pregoing 
sentences, which need not have been in the way. It is the 
link between the previous step in the transactions, and the 
next; being an interpolated principle of cause and effect, serving 
to account for what is to follow. 

“ The animosity, the virulence, the menaces of the Catholic 
“ agitations were redoubled (by this decision of the House of 
“ Lords).” The last phrase is unnecessary and weakening. 

The sentence that follows passes from the Catholic party to 
the English opposition, and the transition needs to be well 
marked. “ But though statesmen might see that this exacerba- 
“ tion of symptoms was only an additional reason for a gentle 
“ and soothing treatment, the spirit of the English people rose 
“ against threats; and when the Catholic question was brought 
“ forward in March 1827, by Sir Francis Burdett, his motion, 
“ contrary to Mr. Canning's expectation was lost; it was nega¬ 
tived by a majority of 276 to 272.” The transition to the 
action of the English people is sufficiently explicit - it is the 
principal subject, and the subordinating circumstances are put 
away in the centre. A various wording of the sentence is 
suggested. “ But though this exacerbation of symptoms might 
“ seem to statesmen only an additional reason for gentle and 
“soothing treatment, the spirit of the English people rose 
“against threats; in March 1827, the Catholic question was 
“ brought forward in the Commons by Sir Francis Burdett, and 
“ contrary to Mr. Canning's expectation, the House rejected it 
“ by 276 to 272.” 

“ This retrogade movement was doubtless the effect of the 
“ re-action of English opinion against the increased violence of 
“ the Irish agitators.” An enfeebling repetition of what has 
already been said with sufficient emphasis in the proper nar¬ 
rative order. 

“At this moment, therefore, the breach between Great 
“ Britain and Ireland was wider than (it had been) at any time 
“ since the Union; and the prospect of a tranquil settlement 
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“ seemed more remote than ever.” This sentence would have 
come well enough after the one before the last. It repeats and 
resumes the situation, and makes it more emphatic by a com¬ 
parison. 

“ Ireland was becoming more stubborn, insulting, and dis¬ 
affected ; Great Britain more intolerant, angry and oppressive.” 
Emphasis heightened by condensation and contrast. 

16. De Quincey’s literary skill often shows to great advan¬ 
tage in narrative. The following is a paragraph detailing an 
incident in the Irish Rebellion at the end of last century. 

“ On the 4th of June, a little army of 1500 men, under the 
“ command of Major-General Loftus, had assembled at Gorey. 
“ The plan was—to march by two different roads upon the rebel 
44 encampment at Corrigrua: and the plan was adopted.” Re¬ 
model the second sentence thus :—“ The plan of operations was 
the march upon Corrigrua, the rebel encampment, by two dif¬ 
ferent roads.” The next sentence passes to the rebels. 

“ Meanwhile, on the same night, the rebel army had put 
“ themselves in motion for Gorey : and of this counter-move- 
“ ment full and timely information had been given by a farmer 
“ at the royal head-quarters; but such was the obstinate infa- 
“ tuation, that no officer of rank would condescend to give him 
“ a hearing.” Stop the sentence at 1 Gorey 5 , and make the rest 
into another sentence, thus:—“ Of this counter-movement a 
farmer had brought full and timely information to the head¬ 
quarters of the Royal troops, but such was the obstinate infa¬ 
tuation, that he did not obtain a hearing from any officer of 
rank. 55 

“ The consequences may be imagined. Colonel Walpole, an 
“ Englishman, full of courage, but presumptuously disdainful 
“ of the enemy, led a division upon one of the two roads, hav- 
“ ing no scouts, nor taking any sort of precaution. 55 “ An officer 

of the English force, Colonel Walpole, full of courage, but pre¬ 
sumptuously disdainful of the enemy, without scouts or any 
sort of precaution, led a division upon one of the two roads. 55 

“ Suddenly he found his line of march crossed by the enemy 
“ in great strength : he refused to halt or to retire : was shot 
“ through the head; (and) a great part of (the advanced) ‘his 5 
“ detachment was slaughtered on the spot, and his artillery cap- 
“ tured.” This ends the fate of the detachment, or division, 
that pursued one of the two routes. The next sentence in¬ 
troduces the main body, which took the other route. 

“ General Loftus, advancing on the parallel road, heard the 
10 
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firing, and detached the grenadier company of the Antrim 
“ Militia to the aid of Walpole.” “ The commander-in-chief of 
the British Force, General Loftns, advanced with the main body 
on the parallel road ; when he heard the firing, he detached the 
grenadier company of the Antrim Militia to the aid of Walpole’s 
detachment.” It vdll now be seen that a sentence of explanation 
was desirable before the account of Colonel Walpole’s march ; 
there is no explicit statement to the effect that the main body 
under the commander, General Loftus, was to take one of the 
roads, and Walpole with his detachment, the other. 

“ These, to the (amount) ‘ number ’ of seventy (men), were 
« cut off almost to a man: and when the general, who could not 
“ cross over to the other road through the enclosures, from the 
il encumbrance of his artillery, had at length reached the scene 
“ of action by a long circuit, he found himself in the following 
“truly (ludicrous) ‘humiliating’ position.” Better begin a new 
sentence after the destruction of the seventy grenadiers: also 
improve the order of the qualifying clauses thus :—“ When the 
general, who, from the encumbrance of his artillery, was unable 
to cross the enclosures between him and the other road, had at 
length by a long circuit reached the scene of action.” 

"“The rebels had pursued Colonel Walpole’s division to 
“ Gorey, and possessed themselves of that place; the general 
“ had thus lost his head-quarters, without having seen the army 
“ whom he had suffered to slip past him in the dark.” We have 
now passed explicitly to the side of the rebels. The second 
member, however, comes back to the English side, and should 
properly begin a new sentence. u Thus, the English general had 
lost his head-quarters : he had not even seen the rebel army, 
having allowed it to slip past him in the dark.” 

“ He marched back disconsolately to Gorey, took a look at 
“ the rebel posts which now occupied the town in strength, was 
(( saluted with a few rounds from his own cannon, and finally 
retreated out of the county.” The last clause should be more 
isolated, as relating to an action on a greater scale than those 
preceding. If included in the same sentence, it might be—“ re¬ 
treated, and finally marched out of the county ”• 
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EXPOSITION* 

1. Exposition is tlie mode of handling applicable to 
knowledge or information in the form of what is called the 
Sciences, as Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Physiology, Natural History, the Human Mind. 

The sciences now quoted are called Theoretical or Pure 
sciences, being each laid out on the plan of exhausting, in 
the most systematic array, all the information respecting one 
department of nature. There are other sciences, in great mea¬ 
sure derived or compiled from the foregoing, and having 
reference to Practice, or some end to be attained ; as Naviga¬ 
tion, Practical Mechanics, Medicine, Logic, Ethics, Politics, 
Jurisprudence. 

The principles of Exposition are in the main the same for 
both classes, provided we keep in view their different objects. 

2. While bent on realizing the property that alone 
gives value to anything called knowledge, or information, 
namely, that it shall be true , or certain, Science is further 
characterized by the attribute of Generality or compre¬ 
hensiveness. 

Knowledge may be composed of individual facts ; as ‘ Rome 
was sacked by the Gauls,’ ‘ the earth’s circumference is nearly 
3, l-7th times its diameter,’ ‘ the great pyramid of Egypt is a 
stable structure ;’ or of statements comprehending many indi¬ 
viduals, as—conquering hosts prey upon their victims, the cir¬ 
cumference of a circle is about 3, l-7th times the diameter, 
the form of the pyramid gives stability. 

These last statements are general; they have the character 
that is at once the glory and the difficulty of science. The 
other attribute, superior certainty, or truth, does not neces¬ 
sarily make scientific knowledge less intelligible ; although it 
too sometimes involves cumbrous qualifications and technical 
symbols. But information, when of a highly generalized sort, 
is, in the vast majority of instances, taken into the mind with 
labour, and needs all the aids that method can afford. 

3. Individual facts are the foundation of the generali¬ 
ties, and are therefore essential to the structure. And as 
the generalizing process can be shown to yield three dis¬ 
tinct products, we have, in all, Four constituent elements 
of science, which are as follows. 
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4. I. Individual objects, facts, or observations. 

II. Objects classified according to some common pro¬ 
perty, to which a general name may be applied, and which 
admits of being accurately defined. This operation may be 
called, for our present purpose, Definition. 

All known things agreeing in the round form are brought 
together in the mind ; a general name—round, or circle—is 
applied to them ; and we are able farther to frame a definition 
for precisely expressing this property. So with river, city, 
man, virtue, &c. This process is sometimes called generalizing 
a notion. 

III. The regular concurrence of two natural properties, 
disclosed by a comparison of particular concurrences, may 
be expressed in a General Law, Proposition, or Affirma¬ 
tion. This is Induction. 

Exposition is principally occupied with these general laws, 
principles, or propositions. The statement of individual facts, 
and the definition, are in a manner subsidiary to them. 

IV T . A proposition resulting, not from the comparison 
of particulars, but from applying a more general proposi¬ 
tion already established, is said to arise by Deduction. 

As will be seen, the deductive statement frequently ap¬ 
pears in Arguments, or reasons adduced in proof, or in dis¬ 
proof, of some allegation. 

5. With or without the name, we have something of 
the reality, of science, whenever knowledge is expressed 
generally. 

We should have the whole reality, if the pains, usual in 
science, had been expended in testing the truth of the general 
propositions. But there are many generalities current, in 
ordinary conversation and business, too little tested, and too 
loosely worded, to deserve the name of science. Still, such 
as they are, the mode of expounding them is the same as for 
the more rigorously established principles. The partially 
correct maxims—‘Prosperity makes friends, and adversity 
tries them/ ‘Unlimited power vitiates the character/ ‘Age 
blunts the faculties and the powers of enjoyment/ ‘ Govern¬ 
ments resting on fear alone are unstable/—would receive the 
same expository handling as the most precise doctrines of the 
physical or other sciences. 
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The strivings and energies of men have always been to¬ 
wards general truths. The multitude of details presented in 
nature would overwhelm the human faculties, but for the 
similarities or repetitions traceable throughout, and the con¬ 
sequent power of summing up many facts in a single affirma¬ 
tion. The advantages are undeniable, but the generalities 
themselves are often of an abstruse nature, and not to be 
understood without difficulty. The mind is adapted to com¬ 
prehend the individual and the concrete; the general neces¬ 
sarily partakes of the abstract. 

6. That each Individual fact and every General prin¬ 
ciple should be expressed clearly, and as simply as may 
be, is no more than is required in all the modes of com¬ 
munication by language. 

7. In the statement of the Individual facts by them¬ 
selves, there is nothing peculiar to science. They take 
their place in scientific exposition, as aids to our under¬ 
standing of the generalities. 

8. The first Generalized element is the Notion, or 
general property. This often stands in need of explana¬ 
tion. 

Many lengthened expositions are concerned not with prin¬ 
ciples or laws, but with single ideas, notions, or abstractions : 
Justice, Right, Civilization, Poetry, Philosophy, Nature, are a 
few examples. 

9. Whatever is necessary either to determine the mean¬ 
ing of a notion, or to render it intelligible, may be in¬ 
cluded under Definition. 

As two notions at least always enter into a principle, pro¬ 
position, or truth, Definition must be preliminary to the de¬ 
termining and expounding of principles. Before we can deal 
in any way with the proposition that 1 Liberty causes the 
prosperity of nations/ we must clearly understand the notions, 
Liberty and Prosperity. 

10. (1.) We define by producing individual or concrete 
instances. This is the method of Particulars. 

As every general element, whether notion or proposition, 
grows out of the comparison of particulars, the direct mode 
of enabling the mind to grasp it, is to bring forward the par¬ 
ticulars, or an adequate selection of them. 
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Thus we may explain the notion of Roundness, by pro- 
ducmg a number of round bodies, varying in size and mate¬ 
rial. lo explain Liquidity, we show, or refer to, a series of 
Squids. lo give the meaning of Solution, a sufficient varietv 
of mstances are cited. We may expound Beauty, by adduc¬ 
ing a number of beautiful things; Poetry, by mentioning 
known poems; Law, by the different examples of laws. 

Physical science has to explain the highly generalized 
properties Inertia, Motion, Velocity, Equilibrium, Elasticity, 
Atom, Polarity, Electricity, Heat. 

Chemistry has to deal with one grand property, among 
others, known as Affinity, or Chemical Union. b 

Physiology deals with Cells, Vital Force, Assimilation, &c. 
In theHuman Mind, we have numerous high generalities 
as Feeling, Thought, Volition, Conscience. 

In the Political Sciences occur Government, Law, Social 
Order, Civihzation or Progress, Liberty, Right, Democracy, 

Li the Natural History Sciences, where classification pre¬ 
vails, the properties of a class can be shown by referring' to 
the members or the species composing it. The class Coniferce 
is denned by what is common to its members 

Barrow’s famous definition of Wit is an enumeration of 
the subordinate kinds or species. The explanation by this 
mode would be carried to its utmost by a selected array of 
witticisms, sufficiently numerous and various to represent 
everything that comes fairly under the name. 

i Ri ( 2-) R 7 indicatin g tlie quality opposed to, or ex- 
cluded by, the one m question. This is the method of 
Antithesis or Contrast. 

The Antithesis has been already exemplified among the 
Figures. Its force grows out of the essential doubleness of 
all knowledge, a doubleness disguised by the forms of 
language. When we mention Heat, it is unnecessary to add, 
what only completes the statement, the absence of cold. The 
falling up of this ellipsis is often, however, an aid in the ex- 
position of general or abstract properties, or notions. 

■thus, we might complete the definition of a Liquid bv 
mentioning its two contrasts—the Solid and the Gas. «Straight’ 
is defined by its opposite—bent or crooked. ‘ Round ’ wo°uld 
have to be opposed to all the other simple forms, to the right 
lined figures, and to the curves of varying curvature. 1 Trans- 
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parent ’ is the negative of opaque. ‘ Poetry ’ is sometimes 
contrasted with prose, but still better, according to Coleridge’s 
antithesis, with Science. 

In explaining such, difficult notions as 6 Self and * Dis¬ 
interestedness,’ we should find the present method of great 
value. 

12. To the particulars coming under a notion to be 
explained, we may add the particulars of the opposed 
notion, or notions. 

We may explain Transparency, first by enumerating the 
transparent bodies—water, glass, the various crystals, air, 
&c.; and next by an enumeration of Opaque substances ; thus 
defining the separate notions both by their particulars, and 
by their mutual contrast. 

It does comparatively little good to produce a mere formal 
negative, made up by applying the negative prefixes to the 
positive, as straight, not straight; wise, not wise; just, unjust. 
The contrasting words Unjust, Injustice, are of use only on 
the supposition that they can suggest to the mind a number 
of the particulars opposed to those coming under Just, Justice. 
This suggesting power is more likely to be connected with 
names independently formed; thus 4 savage’ is of greater 
service than ‘ un-civilized’ in defining Civilization by contrast. 

13. (3.) In the case of a Complex notion, we may de¬ 
fine or explain by stating the constituent notions. This is 
the method of Analysis : it is also the Verbal Definition. 

There are some notions of a simple, or ultimate nature. 
Such are Resistance (Force), Motion, Line, Form, Quantity, 
Likeness, Difference, Succession, the characteristic, feelings of 
the senses—Tastes, Odours, Touches, Sounds, Sights, the 
simple emotions—Wonder, Fear, Anger, Love, &c. These we 
can conceive only by actual experience of individual instances. 
By reminding us of these particular experiences, the expositor 
may enable us to recognize their agreement, which matter of 
agreement is the notion, or generality. By being farther re¬ 
minded of particular instances of the contrasting notion in 
any case, we shall be still better impressed with the common 
property in question. Resistance is opposed to unimpeded 
energy; and by considering examples of both, we attain the 

notion of each. . 

But the vast majority of our notions are complex, bemg 
made up of such simple elements as the foregoing. Now, on 
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the supposition of our perfect mastery of all the elementary 
conceptions, we ought to be capable of understanding all 
compounds, when their component parts are mentioned. 
Very often we are able to do so. And hence it is part of the 
business of an expositor, to define or explain by Analysis, or 
enumeration of parts. 

Thus a Circle is defined 4 a plane figure contained by one 
line everywhere equidistant from a point called the centre/ 
Here an appeal is made to our knowledge of certain constitu¬ 
ent notions, as 4 plane figure/ 4 line/ 4 equality of distance/ 
1 point / these we are supposed previously to know; and by 
putting them together as commanded, we attain the notion of 
the circle. 

This is the method of mathematical Definition throughout. 
Indeed, mathematicians have incautiously applied it to the 
simplest notions of the science, as 4 point/ 4 line/ 4 straight :’ 
in defining which they perform the inverted operation of ex¬ 
plaining the simple by the complex j 4 point ’ being a simpler 
idea than 4 position/ or 4 magnitude;’ and 4 line/ the concrete, 
than 4 length/ the abstract. 

So in Physical Science. ‘Elasticity’ is 4 the power of 
bodies to recover their form after compression/ where we are 
supposed to understand the more elementary notions of 
‘power/ ‘bodies/ ‘recovery/ 4 compression.’ 

Again, in the Mental and Moral Sciences. While, in them, 
there are certain ultimate notions, as Feeling, Discrimination, 
&c., by far the greater number are complex and may be de¬ 
fined by analysis, or verbally. For example, 4 Memory is the 
power of recalling to the present view of the mind past im¬ 
pressions without the renewal of their original cause, or by 
mental forces alone/ 4 Veneration is a feeling drawn out to¬ 
wards beings of superior power, wisdom, and goodness, and 
constituted by the feelings of manifested Power, Wonder, 
Fear, and Love.’ 

To refer to Political Science. 4 Law is a general command 
by one intelligent being to another, followed by the infliction 
of pain in case of disobedience.’ 4 Property is the recognition 
in each person of a right to the exclusive disposal of what 
they have produced by their own exertions, or received by free 
gift or by fair agreement from such as have produced it/ 

14. The scholastic mode of defining by 4 the genus and 
the difference ’ (per genus et differentiam) is only a mode 
of expressing the definition by Analysis. 
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When we define Mathematics as ‘ the science of quantity,’ 
we assign the two simpler notions, supposed to be already 
understood, ‘science’ and ‘ quantity;’ in other words, we define 
by Analysis. But the old logicians remarked that in these 
definitions there are (1) some one term more general than the 
thing defined, and (2) one or more terms of specification 
applying exactly to the difference between the thing and the 
genus. Thus ‘ Science ’ is more comprehensive than ‘ Mathe¬ 
matics ;’ it includes this and other subjects,—Chemistry, 
Natural History, &c. Hence, after assigning the class or 
genus, ‘ science,’ we must say wherein Mathematics differs from 
all other members of the class, or all other sciences, namely, in 
having for its subject-matter, Quantity; this is the ‘ difference ’ 
and completes the definition. 

All the foregoing examples could be resolved according to 
this method:—A circle is ‘ a plane figure contained by one 
line ’ (genus), which line differs from other lines in ‘ being 
equi-distant from a certain point ’ (difference). 

15. Although the method of Analysis, for complex 
notions, may be all that is demanded in strict rigour, yet 
we often require to superadd an explanation by the other 
methods. 

Being made up of purely abstract elements, the definition by 
analysis is not always readily comprehended; whence it has 
to be aided by particulars and by contrast. Thus, ‘ Elasticity,* 
besides being scientifically defined by analysis, is rendered 
easier of understanding by a series of examples of elastic bodies 
—a piece of India rubber, a spring, an ivory ball, a bladder of 
air, &c.—and by counter reference to non-elastic substances, 
as clay. 

The concrete method is not entirely excluded even from 
Mathematics, the science of abstraction by pre-eminence. In 
Arithmetic, the formation of numbers is illustrated, on the 
Pestalozzian system, by pebbles arranged in rows. 

So Property, Law, Justice, may be defined by Analysis (or 
by genus and difference), and explained by Particulars and 
by Contrast. 

16. The second, and the chief, scientific element is 
the Principle, Proposition, or General Affirmation : as 
* Heat expands bodies/ ‘ All matter gravitates/ ‘ Exercise 
strengthens the body and the mind.’ 
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Even the Notion is commonly expounded as it appears in 
some proposition, that is, as coupled with some second notion. 
Gravity, for example, is often handled under the proposition, 
‘ Gravity varies inversely as the square of the distance.’ It is 
rare, although it might be advantageous, to separate the de¬ 
fining of the notion from the truth or falsehood of the affirma¬ 
tions respecting it. The Notion, in fact, is of value as prepara¬ 
tory to the Proposition, which alone amounts to knowledge, 

17. We have now to consider the methods of expound¬ 
ing the General Principle or Proposition. 

I. By Iteration, or by repeating the statement of the 
principle in the same, or in different words. 

It being the nature of a principle to give information 
respecting a wide range of particulars in a few words, a single 
enunciation of those words is not enough to impress the mean¬ 
ing adequately. The oral expounder repeats the exact words 
of a proposition several times; he may vary the statement be¬ 
sides. The writer confines himself to the last method. 

The following is an example of iteration :— 

* Bias is not a direct source of wrong conclusions; the 
intellect must first be corrupted’ [short statement of the prin¬ 
ciple, to which follows a series of varied expressions of it]. 

‘ We cannot believe a proposition only by wishing, or only by 
dreading, to believe it (1). The most violent inclination to 
find a set of propositions true, will not enable the weakest of 
mankind to believe them without a vestige of intellectual 
grounds, without any, even apparent, evidence (2). Though 
the opinions of the generality of mankind, when not dependent 
on mere habit and inculcation, have their root much more in 
the inclinations than in the intellect, it is a necessary condi¬ 
tion to the triumph of a moral bias that it should first pervert 
the understanding (3). If the sophistry of the intellect could 
be rendered impossible, that of the feelings, having no instru¬ 
ment to work with, would be powerless (4).’ 

18. There should always be one chief statement of the 
principle, for which the natural place is the commence¬ 
ment, although it may not improperly be given at the end. 

Whately remarks that of two expressions of a principle 
differing in length, we understand the diffuse, and remember 
the concise. 

The iterations should all harmonize with the main state¬ 
ment, according to the second law of the Paragraph. 
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Iteration might be applied to the Definition likewise, when 
either very abstruse or highly concentrated. 

In some writers, and in some subjects, iteration is the pre¬ 
vailing form of exposition. Much of Adam Smith’s Theory of 
Moral Sentiments is of this character. The mere variation of 
the language, without actually quoting examples in the con¬ 
crete, is calculated to suggest them. 

19. II. By Obverse Iteration, or the Counter-proposi¬ 
tion denied. 

As, from the nature of Knowledge, every notion has some 
other notion (or notions) opposed to it (light—darkness, 
straight—crooked), so to every proposition affirmed, there 
corresponds some other proposition (or propositions) denied. 

4 This room is light 4 This room is not dark.’ 4 Socrates was 
wise 4 Socrates was the reverse of foolish.’ 4 All our know¬ 
ledge is obtained from experience;’ 4 we have no intuitive 
knowledge.’ The affirmation and the denial in these cases 
are not different meanings, but the meaning differently viewed 
and expressed. To the statement denied when anything is 
affirmed, Ferrier has given the name 4 Counter-proposition ;’ 
and the denial of this, which is equivalent to the original 
affirmation, may be called Obverse Iteration, or the Obverse 
side of the fact or principle. 

As examples of Obverse Iteration we may give the follow¬ 
ing :— 4 Heat expands bodies,’ 4 Cold contracts bodies.’ 4 Heat 
relaxes the frame,’ 4 Cold braces it.’ 4 Exercise improves the 
powers of body and of mind,’ 4 Inaction or neglect deteriorates 
the same powers.’ These double statements are, strictly speak¬ 
ing, the complements of each other ; the first implies the 
second; and therefore the mention of the second is the repeti¬ 
tion of the first from another side, or from the obverse aspect. 

4 Socrates declares justice to be good, or a cause of happi¬ 
ness, to the just agent, most of all in itself—but also addi¬ 
tionally in its consequences ; and injustice to be bad, or a cause 
of misery to the unjust agent, both in itself and also in its 
consequences.’ 

20. All that has been advanced respecting the effect of 
Antithesis, or Contrast, in making things definite and 
clear, applies to the Counter-proposition, or the Obverse 
statement. 

In the Counter-proposition, the contrast or opposite of the 
predicate is given. 4 This man is a Briton ;’ 4 this man is an 
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alien* In the Obverse affirmation, the counter-proposition is 
denied, which gives an equivalent of the original proposition; 
‘ this man is not an alien; * ‘ Briton ’ and ‘ not-alien 9 being 
the two obverse names for the same attribute. 

In cases such as ‘ heat expands bodies/ ‘ cold contracts 
them/ both the subject and the predicate are obverted; heat 
—cold, expansion—contraction. 

WTien it is said ‘ the poet is born, the orator is made,* the 
obversion is essential to the meaning of the statement; wo 
should not know in what senses the words 4 poet * and ‘ born * 
were intended, but for the statement of what they are put in 
contrast with. 

Instead of merely iterating the principle, ‘ Every effect has 
a cause,* we might more properly set down the counter-pro¬ 
positions denied; for there are more than one. These are 
first, Events arise without any cause, or antecedent event,* 
and secondly, ‘ The same causes do not produce, in the same 
circumstances, the same effects.* Both these propositions are 
implicitly denied in the Law of Causation; yet their explicit 
statement greatly adds to the clearness of the principle. 

It has been urged with great force by Ferrier, in his Insti¬ 
tutes of Metaphysics , that the statement of the counter-propo¬ 
sition is a means of exposing errors, especially such as are 
sheltered under vagueness of language. 

It is sometimes said ‘might is right;* what does this 
deny P Right has many meanings, and as many opposites. 
If the opposite meant is ‘ wrong,* the obverse would be ‘ might 
is seldom or never applied in support of wrong,* a statement 
that would not be so readily hazarded. 

Take again the proposition :—‘ The Standard of Art is 
Nature. WEat is denied by this ? On examining the use 
made of the maxim, we find the obverse is, ‘ The Standard of 
Art is not Nature badly imitated.* In other words, the prin¬ 
ciple is, when Art imitates Nature, it should imitate well and 
not ill. 

The style of the book of Proverbs abounds in obverse 
iteration ; see chaps, xii., xiii., &c. 

21. III. By Examples, or Particular instances. This 
must always be the leading method of expounding general 
principles. 

To quote from Physical Science. The statement of the 
First Law of Motion,—the Perseverance of Movement once 
begun, is followed up by a number of cases or examples of 
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this perseverance. 4 A large spinning top, with a fine hard 
point, set in rapid motion in a vacuum, on a hard smooth 
surface, will continue turning for hours/ 4 A pendulum 
swinging in a vacuum has to overcome only the slight friction 
at its point of suspension, and when once in motion, will 
vibrate for a day or more/ 4 The earth’s rotation maintains 
itself without diminution/ &c. See also Extracts XIII., XVI. 

22. When the sole object is to make an abstruse 
principle intelligible, as in pure scientific exposition, the 
examples must be chosen on the following grounds :— 

(1.) They must themselves be intelligible or familiar 
to the persons addressed. 

(2.) Their number is to be regulated by the difficulty 
and the comprehensiveness of the principle. 

(3.) They should be at first simple, and in the end 
complicated, so as to show the force of the principle in 
explaining matters of difficulty. 

(4.) They are not to contain distracting accompani¬ 
ments. 

This last is the hardest condition to satisfy, and yet the 
most imperative. To obtain a series of examples bearing 
directly and evidently upon one principle, yet not suggesting 
any matter away from the purpose, constitutes the chief 
labour of the expositor. 

23. The particulars are sometimes mentioned first, and 
the generality last, as in the order of discovery. This 
gives a stimulus to the learner to find out the principle for 
himself, and creates a kind of suspense, or plot interest. 

See an Example in Extract XI. 

24. The Extreme case is an Example showing the 
principle, as it were, in an exaggerated form. (See Hy¬ 
perbole.) 

Hume, in maintaining that men possess genuinely disin¬ 
terested impulses, and revolt from inflicting gratuitous pain, 
puts an extreme instance thus 4 Would any man in walking 
along, tread as willingly on the gouty toes of another man 
that he has no quarrel with, as on the hard flint and pave¬ 
ment P * 

Plato effectively states his doctrine that 4 the Just man is 
necessarily or unconditionally happy/ by giving it under the 
extreme supposition that 4 he is to be esteemed Unjust/ 
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n , Jf place (Philebus) he puts the question as to 

pleasure being the sole end of life (unfairly) in this extreme 
Tou are t0 be without thought, intelligence, reason, 
s ght, memory ; you are not to have any opinion as to present 
enjoyment, any remembrance of past, or anticipation of 

XsJe’™ aTe ° ^ ^ We ° f m ° ySter ’ With 3reat present 

co “ menting 0“ the doctrine that Beauty is a 
?l Y 1 , ^’ f ocrates , first couches it under an extreme 

performs it ™k we SF™ be beautifu1 ’ if * 

‘ If we wish to know the nature of the species ‘ hard ’ savs 
Plato again, we should look to the hardest things.’ ’ 7 

example^ pr “ ciple is sometimes embodied in a Concrete 

Paiey opens the question ‘ whether the moral Sentiment 
be innate by mentioning a painful incident in Roman History 

the wSTn propounded to a certain wild boy caught in 
the woods ot Hanover In the same work, when enquiring 

dutv SStT l M0ral P bli g ati0n ’ he «***» the^pecia! 
duty ot Truth to try the point upon ‘ Why am I obliged to 

mto toe W ° rd t- A ° n the Immol 'tidity of the Soul 

alive mw^ ^ individtlal ca se :—‘ Is Socrates 

Adam Smith’s exposition of the principle of Division of 
Labour is embodied m the manufacture of a Pin. 

toe 2 E Th f e a ? man >' generalities that are wanting in 
the characters of science ; they are but vague approxW 
tions to certainty, and their degree of generality does not 
make them technical or abstruse. They serve the literary 

syLfflSJsr as much *«— 

precision, and infallibk predi^ion—thitiuthTif:Mathematics 1 
Astronomy, Mechanics, and Chemistry-to the jbWts of 
aha’ ln f’ and ®? ci , et y> tlie increasing complication and the 

finite and cert^though still^f thTsStificdal" 
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branches still partake of the characters of science. But in 
Ethics, Criticism, History, Human Character, and common¬ 
place Politics and Education, the generalities are for the most 
part of the loosest kind, and often serve merely as a frame¬ 
work for poetical and literary illustration. Of this descrip¬ 
tion are the maxims of mind, character, and conduct, usual in 

poetry. # 

The popular literary essay, as we find it in Bacon, Addi¬ 
son, Johnson, Goldsmith, Macaulay, Helps, and in the Maga¬ 
zines and Reviews of our own day, is a combination of general 
principles—ethical, critical, historical, political, &c., with poetic 
interest. When not instigated by urgent practical needs, the 
generalities are thrown into the form best adapted for ele¬ 
gance and adornment. See Extract XIV. 

27. In delineating Character, and in Criticism, the ex¬ 
pository methods, although still predominant, are greatly 
modified. 

The methodical delineation of character, to be scientific, 
would require to be based on a general scheme of character, 
uniformly applied to each case. But under any mode of de¬ 
lineation, it is an obvious maxim that the points should be 
grouped under distinct heads, according to natural connexion, 
and not scattered at random. See Extracts HI., XII. 

The same remarks are applicable to Criticism. There is a 
scientific mode founded on the systematic application of gene¬ 
ral principles, and also a mode determined by the wish to pro¬ 
duce a work of art. 

28. IV. By Illustrations, as distinguished from Ex¬ 
amples. 

It has been seen that the Figures of Similarity—as the 
Simile and the Metaphor—are largely used for assisting the 
understanding, that is, for making plain what is naturally 
difficult or obscure. Two things, in their nature different, 
may yet have such an amount of similarity that the one shall 
cast light on the other. 

In the sciences of the first group above enumerated— 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Mechanics, Optics, Chemistry, &c., 
—the illustrations principally employed are of a severe type ; 
they are such as diagrams, models, and sensible representations 
of what eludes the senses. Mathematical points and lines are 
made visible to the eye. The rays of light, the vibrations of 
sound, and the still finer undulations of the ether are given in 
the same palpable form; indeed, the undulations of the assumed 
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etherial medium have been represented by Wheatstone in a 
mechanical model. The supposed ultimate atoms of bodies 
are studied upon balls and circles of tangible and visible 
dimensions. 

Comparisons drawn from one science to another are fre¬ 
quent. A body, like nitrogen, that does not readily combine, 
will be termed by a chemist inert . The mechanical distinction 
of statical and dynamical , and the notions of equilibrium , moving 
power, resistance , are widely diffused in sciences where the 
phenomena are not mechanical. 

A still greater approach to figurative comparison is found 
even in these rigid sciences. The mutual cohesion of atoms 
of one substance, as copper, tin, water, salt, is kindred at¬ 
traction ; the attraction between the atoms of two different 
substances, as in an alloy of copper and tin, or a solution of 
salt in water, is alien attraction. When a body is submitted 
chemically to the operation of the ordinary tests, the chemist 
speaks of its deportment. The human body is the house we live 
in; the cranium is the dome of thought. Physiology, says 
Haller, is Animated Anatomy. 

In the sciences of the second rank—Natural History, 
Geography, Physiology, Mind, Logic, Politics, Political 
Economy, Jurisprudence, &c.—the severe methods are relieved 
by figurative comparisons. 

In the Human Mind, metaphorical illustration is abundant 
and often misleading. According to one view, the infant 
intelligence is a tabula rasa , where experience inscribes every¬ 
thing ; another view is expressed under the similitude of a 
prepared plate in Photography. See Extract II. 

Plato’s doctrine that the body obstructs the soul, is com¬ 
batted by Kant, through the simile of a dove cleaving the thin 
air, and supposing that in a vacuum its movements would be 
more rapid. 

Whately advises an orator, when deep-rooted prejudices 
are to be overcome, not to make a refutation stronger than is 
barely sufficient; and adds this illustration:—in driving wedges 
into a block of wood to split it, too hard a blow will throw 
out the wedge. 

Political doctrines have always been a subject of illustra¬ 
tive comparisons. In Burke’s hands, they are sometimes 
buried under the load of similes and metaphors. See a sen¬ 
tence already quoted (Pathos, § 3). 

In Political Economy the law that Demand follows Supply 
is illustrated by saying, ‘ the two find their level.* 
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In subjects of the third class above mentioned—Ethics, 
Criticism, Character, Philosophy of History,—where generali¬ 
ties are also found, but of a vague character, interest is sought 
after, no less than instruction, and the illustrations are still 
more addressed to the feelings. . 

It has been a constant endeavour to combine Ethical in¬ 
struction with the interest of Poetry. So Criticism, in Litera¬ 
ture and in Art, instead of being a severe and cold enunciation 
of principles, is itself decorated with the figures of imagi¬ 
nation. Both the one and the other have been repeatedly 
chosen as the subjects of poems. 

29. Although at the risk of repetition, we shall here 
make a general remark applicable to the expository use 
both of examples and of metaphors addressed to the feel¬ 
ings. # . 

It is naturally desired to soften the rigours of scientific 
exposition by elements of more pervading human interest. 

The sources of interest proper to science are chiefly these : 
the attainment of trustworthy knowledge for the purposes of 
life; the sense of power imparted by the great and command¬ 
ing generalities ; and the feelings touched by the special objects 
of science as objects of sense—the stars, the geological up¬ 
building of the earth, the mineral forms, and the variety of 
vegetable and animal life. There is also the excitement of 
narrative and plot in the history of science, and in watching 
the course of discovery. The united effect of these influences 
is not sufficient for inducing men in general to undergo the 
labour of the abstruser sciences. Hence the endeavours to 
widen the sphere of attraction by other charms,—those that 
form the distinction of Poetry. 

The first attempt on a grand scale to relieve the severity of 
philosophical discussion with touches of general human inte¬ 
rest was made by Plato. He adopted the form of the Dialogue, 
to introduce the action and re-action of personalities, as in the 
Drama. Before commencing the discussion of a question, he 
brings the speakers forward in a scene, with minute circum¬ 
stantials of time and place, such as we witness on the stage. 
(See, as examples, the Charmides, the Cratylus, and the open¬ 
ing of the Republic.) The following is a short specimen from 
the Dialogue called Phcedrus :— 

‘ Phcedrus, Dost thou see that very tall plane tree ? 

1 Socrates. Certainly I do. 

11 
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* Phcedrus. There is shade there, and the wind is not too 
strong, and there is grass to sit, or, if we like, to lie down. 

‘ Socrates . Lead on, then. 

‘ Phcedrus. Tell me, Socrates, is it not from some part of 
the Ilissus hereabouts that Boreas is said to have carried off 
Oreithyia ? 

‘ Socrates . So the story goes. 

‘ Phcedrus . Surely then this is the very spot. For the 
waters seem so lovely and pure and transparent, and as if made 
for girls to play on the bank. 

‘ Socrates. hi o, it is two or three stadia further down, where 
you cross over to the Temple of Agra. There you find some¬ 
where an altar of Boreas. 

4 Phcedrus . I was not aware of this : but tell me, by Zeus, 
O Socrates, dost thou believe this myth to be true ?’ This is 
the introduction to an enquiry into the truth of mythology. 

In the Platonic Dialogues, Sublimity, Pathos, Poetic Beauty, 
Humour, are produced by turns, as in a poem ; while their 
avowed purpose is to ascertain philosophic truth. The cross¬ 
questioning operation of Socrates is exhibited upon a great 
variety of opponents; and the debate is interrupted by dramatic 
displays of personal feeling. 

30. The chief scope for extraneous interest is in the 
choice of examples and illustrations. 

Among the Platonic arts of exposition we must include 
examples and similes, which often excite other emotions than 
those belonging to science. The painful effect of the cross¬ 
questioning interrogation of Socrates, is compared to the 
shock of the Torpedo. Again, Socrates represents himself as 
seeking the good of his fellow-citizens, and not captivating 
them by showy arts; and hence, if brought to trial for his 
conduct, he would be like a physician arraigned by the confec¬ 
tioner before a jury of children. 

The ass of Buridan—held in suspense between the equal 
attractions of two bundles of hay,—is an immortal illustration 
of the equipoise of motives in the human will. The humorous 
representation, already quoted from Carlyle (p. 133), of George 
II., in 1741, is an extension of this figure. 

Paley’s famous simile of the pigeons, in illustration of the 
nature of private property, is calculated to gratify the in¬ 
vidious sentiment felt towards the holders of property by 
those that have none,—an emotion altogether extraneous to 
science. 
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Locke’s affecting illustration of the fading of onr recollec¬ 
tions is given in Extract II. 

The sentiment of Wonder is often appealed to. 

The antiquarian interest of Geology is highly stimulating. 

Slight occasions of personal feeling will arise in the driest 
expositions. An allusion to a great discoverer, an expression 
of esteem or of contempt, of approbation or of disapprobation, 
of sympathy with the learner’s difficulties, will impart unction 
and give a passing relief to the tension of the mind. 

31. With regard to the employment of Illustrations 
for expository ends, the conditions and limitations already 
prescribed, under Figures of Similarity (p. 7), are fully 
applicable. 

If the illustrations are sought exclusively for the sake of 
clearness, that is, if the ends of feeling and fancy are set aside, 
there is little danger of a wrong choice; the suitability must 
be evident to any one that attends to the matter. It is under 
the pressure of the extraneous motive of general human in¬ 
terest, that darkening illustrations are had recourse to. 

In the best scientific writings, illustrations of a highly 
figurative nature are brought in only at considerable intervals; 
the exposition being chiefly made up of Iteration, Example, &c. 

The due medium is thought to be realized in many of the 
dialogues of Plato, although in regard to some, the critics of 
his own country, whose taste on such a point was consummate, 
have charged him with excess. 

The following short paragraph from Dr. Whewell has been 
praised as a specimen of philosophic style. It begins with a 
statement, follows up with an example, and closes with a 
happy illustration. 

4 The type-species of every genus, the type-genus of every 
family, is, then, one which possesses all the characters and 
properties of the genus in a marked and prominent manner. 
The type of the Pose family has alternate stipulate leaves, 
wants the albumen, has the ovules not erect, has the stigmata 
simple, and besides these features, which distinguish it from 
the exceptions or varieties in its class, it has the features 
which make it prominent in its class. It is one of those which 
possess clearly several leading attributes ; and thus, though 
we cannot say of any one genus that it must be the type of the 
family, or of any one species that it must be the type of the 
genus, we are still not wholly to seek; the type must be con¬ 
nected by many affinities with most of the others of its group; 
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it must be near the centre of the crowd, and not one of the 
stragglers.’ 

The next extract is a paragraph from Mr. Samuel Bailey, 
expounding the great principle of the remission or alternation 
of pleasures. It proceeds by Iteration, Examples, and Illus¬ 
trations, and will reward a careful study. 

‘ Wit and humour, it must be allowed, may be sometimes 
out of place, and sometimes carried to excess. This, however, 
is a liability which they share with other excellent things, and 
cannot be brought as a specific objection against them, al¬ 
though it may be against the works in which they appear. 
Enjoyment of every kind must, of course, have intermission ; 
and the more exquisite the pleasure, the more is a suspension 
required. We sicken at perpetual lusciousness ; we loathe the 
unvarying atmosphere of a scented room, although “all Arabia 
breathes ” from its recesses. “ The breath of flowers,” as 
Bacon beautifully observes, “ is far sweeter in the air, when it 
comes and goes like the warbling of music, than in the hand.” 
Even the rich illustrations which fancy scatters over the page 
of the orator or the poet, may be crowded on each other too 
fast. In eloquence, in fiction, in poetry, in every work in¬ 
tended to yield high and permanent pleasure, the body of the 
work must undoubtedly be something solid, something ad¬ 
dressed to good sense or earnest feeling. The figurative de¬ 
corations must appear no more than elegant foliage, or beauti¬ 
ful convolutions, surrounding the steadfast columns of thought 
and sentiment. Poets of mere imaginative power, however 
dazzling, who have not possessed considerable strength of in¬ 
tellect, have never been able to keep a high place in public 
estimation. For a while we are pleased to rise above the 
earth, and wing our way through the atmosphere of fancy; 
but we soon grow weary of an excursion which is all flight. 
In defiance of Bishop Berkeley, we must have a world of 
solid matter to alight and repose on.’ 

32. Y. By calling attention to the special difficulties 
of the matter expounded. 

It may be of the greatest use to show the precise diffi¬ 
culties that an exposition is intended to meet; an interest is 
aroused, and the ingenuity is put on the alert to judge of the 
attainment of the end proposed. Paley, in the preface to his 
Moral Philosophy, remarks :— 

* Concerning the principle of morals, it would be premature to 
speak; but concerning the manner of unfolding and explaining 
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that principle, I have somewhat which I wish to be remarked. 
An experience of nine years in the office of a public tutor in one of 
the universities, and in that department of education to which 
these sections relate, afforded me frequent occasions to observe, 
that, in discoursing to young minds upon topics of morality, it 
required much more pains to make them perceive the difficulty, 
than to understand the solution; that, unless the subject was so 
drawn up to a point, as to exhibit the full force of an objection, 
or the exact place of a doubt, before any explanation was entered 
upon—in other words, unless some curiosity was excited before it 
was attempted to be satisfied, the labour of the teacher was lost. 
When information was not desired, it was seldom I found re¬ 
tained. I have made this observation my guide in the following 
work; that is, upon each occasion, I have endeavoured, before I 
suffered myself to proceed in the disquisition, to put the reader in 
complete possession of the question ; and to do it in a way that I 
thought most likely to stir up his own doubts and solicitude 
about it.’ 

It requires a special explanation of incommensurable quan¬ 
tity, to make a pupil disposed to follow Euclid’s definition of 
Proportionals. 

The Socratic cross-questioning operation resulted in a 
painful sense of ignorance, which was the best preparation for 
the attainment of real knowledge. 

33. YI. The Proof of a principle indirectly contributes 
to its exposition. 

In the first place, the mere iteration or expansion incident 
to the proving of a doctrine is a means of impressing it. 

In the next place, by seeing what the proofs are able to 
establish, we have a check upon the meaning and extent of 
the principle. 

Thirdly, it is an additional advantage when the proof is 
made to include the statement and disproof of the counter 
proposition or propositions; as happens in a well-conducted 
polemical exnosition. 

The methods of Proof fall under Logic. They are either 
Inductive or Deductive; the one is proof from Pacts, the other 
from the application of some higher or more general Law. 
That cloven-footed animals are herbivorous can be proved 
only by induction; that the path of a comet is a conic section 
can be proved deductively as well as inductively. 

It would often contribute to clearness of exposition to 
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arrange the proofs of a fact or doctrine according to their 
logical method. Thus under Induction, it has been shown by 
Mr. J. S. Mill that there are four modes of bringing facts to 
bear upon the proof of a general proposition ; he calls them the 
Four Experimental Methods (Agreement, Difference, Conco¬ 
mitant Variations, Residues). If there are any facts under 
Agreement, they might be stated first and apart; next those 
under Difference, and so on. To these Experimental or In¬ 
ductive Proofs would follow the Deductive, or the assigning 
of the higher generality that includes under its sweep what is 
to be proved. See Persuasion. 

The Four methods imply the possibility of establishing a 
point as certain. In a vast number of instances, however, and 
many of them of the highest importance, the evidence is only 
probable. Here, too, Logical method would be of great ser- 
vice. Probable evidence is usually a concurrence of separate 
probabilities, each having an assignable value ; the summing 
of them up being a well understood Arithmetical process. 
The good order, whether for Proof or for Exposition, would 
lie m first stating and appreciating the distinct probabilities, 
and then combining the sum into a joint probability. 

Exposition by Proof is apart of Persuasion, and is named 
Argument. 

34. VII. Inferences, Deductions, Corollaries, Applica¬ 
tions, Consequences, may be drawn from principles, and 
may serve still farther to elucidate them. 

To turn a principle to immediate account by deductive 
applications, necessarily engages our interest in it, while having 
the same efficacy as the proofs in expanding it to the mind^ 
and in determining its precise import. The corollaries of a 
geometrical proposition contribute to clear up and impress the 
proposition ; and the like holds all through science, and 
through the less scientific generalities. 

Thus the First Law of Motion is practically applied to the 
beating out of dust, and to the drying of a mop : and these are 
good as examples in expounding the principle. 

The doctrine of the Expansion of Bodies by heat has a 
wide range of applications, both to the unravelling of difficult 
phenomena, as the winds, and to processes in the arts. 

The constitution of the Council and the Agora in early 
Greece is expounded by Grote with reference to its conse¬ 
quences, in the following paragraph :— 

4 There is yet another point of view in which it behoves us 
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to take notice of the Council and the Agora as integral por¬ 
tions of the legendary government of the Grecian communities. 
We are thus enabled to trace the employment of public speak- 
mo- as the standing engine of government and the proximate 
cause of obedience, to the social infancy of the nation. Ihe 
power of speech in the direction of public affairs becomes more 
and more obvious, developed, and irresistible, as we advance 
towards the culminating period of Grecian history the cen¬ 
tury preceding the battle of Chaeroneia. That its develop¬ 
ment was greatest among the most enlightened sectipns ot the 
Grecian name, and smallest among the more obtuse and sta¬ 
tionary, is matter of notorious fact; and it is not less true, 
that the prevalence of this habit was one of the chief causes 
of the intellectual eminence of the nation generally. At a 
time when all the countries around were plunged compara¬ 
tively in mental torpor, there was no motive sufficiently pre¬ 
sent and powerful to multiply so wonderfully the productive 
minds of Greece, except such as arose from the rewards ot 
public speaking. The susceptibility of the multitude to this 
sort of guidance, their habit of requiring and enjoying the 
stimulus which it supplied, and the open discussion, combin¬ 
ing regular forms with free opposition, of practical matters, 
political as well as judicial, are the creative causes which 
formed such conspicuous adepts in the art of persuasion. 
Nor was it only professed orators who were thus produced. 
Didactic aptitude was formed in the background, and the specu¬ 
lative tendencies were supplied with interesting phenomena 
for observation and combination, at a time when the truths ot 
physical science were almost inaccessible. If the primary 
effect was to quicken the powers of expression, the secondary, 
but not less certain result, was to develope the habits ot 
scientific thought. Not only the oratory of Demosthenes and 
Pericles, and the colloquial magic of Socrates, but also the 
philosophical speculations of Plato, and the systematic politics, 
rhetoric, and logic of Aristotle, are traceable to the same gene¬ 
ral tendencies in the minds of the Grecian people; and they 
find the germ of these expansive forces in the senate and agora 

of their legendary government.* 

Remark in the concluding sentence the employment ot 

the Interesting Example. 

See also Extract XIII. 

35. The Expository Paragraph has certain peculiarities, 
growing out of the nature of science. In the ordinary 
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shape of composition, there is a want of fitness to point out 
successive degrees of subordination; and we have to con¬ 
sider the best modes of overcoming the defect. 

In a sentence, there may be apparent a principal and sub¬ 
ordinate clauses ; but, in a paragraph, all the sentences are, to 
the eye, of equal or co-ordinate value. 

In a technical scientific work, subordination is indicated, 
(1) by indenting the letterpress, (2) by the forms of the 
numerical characters employed,—I., II., 1, 2, (1), (2), a, 6, 
&c., and (3) by difference of type. 

When such devices are not had recourse to, we have to 
trust, in great measure, to the sense of the passage for de¬ 
ciding what is co-ordinate and what is sub-ordinate. A farther 
assistance may be obtained, by attention to the following 
points :— 

(1.) The theme of the paragraph, to which all the rest is 
ministerial, should be found at the beginning, at the end, or 
in both. 

(2.) Iteration gives prominence, and therefore superiority. 
The circumstance that a thing is stated many times over, 
leads us to infer that it is of higher importance, and probably 
of a greater degree of comprehensiveness than the things 
stated only once. 

(3.) When facts are plainly made known as examples or 
illustrations of a theme, they are thereby declared to be in 
subordination to that theme. 

(4.) Statements of the second degree of subordination 
should, if possible, be included in the same sentence as their 
immediate principal; it being inexpedient to constitute dis¬ 
tinct sentences of three different grades in one paragraph. 

(5.) After descending to a second, or to a still lower degree 
of subordination, we should avoid returning to the higher 
grade in the same paragraph. 

(6.) A separate paragraph may be devoted to a series of 
examples or statements of a low, but uniform, degree of sub¬ 
ordination. This is much better than mixing up the different 
degrees without change of paragraph. 

(7.) It is possible to intimate by our phraseolegy when we 
pass from one degree of generality to another :—‘ The follow¬ 
ing facts come under this principle ; 9 4 we give examples, or 
cases, of the rule 4 the subordinate laws are these,’ &c. 

A subordinate statement may happen to be difficult of 
understanding, but we are not at liberty to expand it by itera- 
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tion or otherwise, so as to raise it out of its rank. To study 
clearness in the expression, or to append some brief examp 
or illustration, is all that the case allows. 

Mr Herbert Spencer has introduced a division interme¬ 
diate between the Sentence and the Paragraph, marked by a 
blank of about half an inch between two sentences. 

The arts of Eelief are essential to Exposition throughout. 
Monotony can neither keep up attention, nor impress the 
memory. Even when the subject is made up naturally of 
monotonous or co-ordinate particulars, means must be used to 
raise some of them into relief. Thus in the details of Ana- 
tomy—the muscles, blood-vessels, &c.—certain prime func¬ 
tions are indicated, as, in reference to the muscles, the two 
great facts of the erecting and the bending of the body. 

36. The leading form of the Expository Paragraph (and 
of Exposition generally) is the statement of a principle, 
followed by such a choice of Iterations, Obverse State¬ 
ments, Examples, Illustrations, Proofs, and Applications, 

as the case may require. , e o0 , , 

Other forms of Paragraph are the Inductive (§ 26 ) and 

the Argumentative. 

The simplest kind of argument is the adducing of a gene¬ 
ral principle in support of a particular allegation. The tact is 
affirmed, that the freezing of water in a close tube will make 
it burst; the principle adduced in proof is that water in freez¬ 
ing expands with great force. There is in this nothing different 
from the ordinary type of Exposition, except an inversion ot 
the arrangement; the fact being stated firsu, and t e pnncip e 

afterwards. . „ , A _ 

An Argument may contain a succession of steps, called a 
chain of reasoning, and is then more difficult to follow. The 
precautions to be observed in tbis case are to reduce the num- 
her of steps to the fewest possible, a,nd to give an ade¬ 
quate expression to each, yet so as to allow the whole to be 
grasped together. It is in such complicated reasonings that 
the rules of the Sentence and the Paragraph justify their im- 

poitance. p r ty i mpr0 ves the convenience of liv¬ 

ing This it does in two ways. It enables mankind to 
divide themselves into distinct professions, which is impossible, 
unless a man can exchange the productions of his own art tor 
what he wants from others ; and exchange implies property. 
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Much of the advantage of civilized over savage life depends 
upon this. When a man is from necessity his own tailor 
tentmaker, carpenter, cook, huntsman, and fisherman, it is not 
piobable that he will be expert at any of his callings. Hence 
the rude habitations, furniture, clothing, and implements of 
savages, and the tedious length of time which all their opera¬ 
tions require. ^ 

The chain of reasoning here is perplexed. The steps are 
these : 1st, Individual Property enables one man to exchange 
valuables with other men. 2nd, Exchange allows division of 
labour, ord, Division of labour makes men more expert in 
. ® lr Sevi I l ' a avocations, and so increases the produce of 
labour The reasoning would be apparent either in this order 

orm the inverted order‘ The productiveness of labour is 
very much increased by the Division of Labour, or by each 
man devoting himself to a separate avocation, &o. Now this 
!“7° Ves , the possibility of exchanging the productions of 
labour; but there can be no exchange without the nVht of 
property. Paley s own language might be adapted thus 
Much of the superiority of civilized life depends upon the 
msion of labour. When a man is his own tailor, tent- 
maker^ carpenter, cook, huntsman, and fisherman, it is not 
probable that he will be expert in any one of these callings • 
among savages the habitations, furniture, clothing, and im¬ 
plements are of the rudest kind, and the construction of them 
is very tedious. Now this division of labour cannot take 
place unless one man can exchange the productions of his own 
art for what he wants from others; and exchange implies 
property. See also Extract XV. ^ 

37. One reason why science is difficult to understand 
IS the novelty of many of the terms employed. 

Apart from the abstruseness of the notions, the mind is 
oppressed by the introduction of unfamiliar terms, sometimes 
m great numbers and in close succession. This should, as far 
as possible, be considered in the exposition; a certain time beino- 
allowed for one strange word to become familiar before brinoT. 
ing tor ward others. & 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that new language is in 
itself an evil. 06 

38. In scientific exposition, it is imperative to observe 
the general maxim of proceeding from the known to the 
unknown. 
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In describing an object of Natural History, or in expound¬ 
ing a great principle, reference should be made, in the first 
instance, to the existing knowledge of those addressed ; all 
which should be rendered available in bodying forth the new 

mat No one has more assiduously endeavoured to avoid un¬ 
necessary technicalities of language, and to turn to account 
the previous knowledge of the general reader, than Dr. Arnott 
in his ‘ Elements of Physics.’ 


PERSUASION. 

1. Persuasion, or Oratory, is the influencing of men s 
conduct and beliefs by spoken or by written address. 

Men are variously moved. Outward compulsion may de¬ 
termine their conduct. As free beings, they follow, their natural 
activity, their sense of good and evil, their passionate excite¬ 
ment, and the lead of others through imitation or sympathy. 
Oratorical persuasion endeavours to obtain the co-operation ot 
those free impulses for some proposed line of conduct, by so 
presenting it in language as to make it coincide with them. 
A leader of banditti knows that his followers are moved by 
plunder and by personal safety ; and it is his business to show 
that a certain wealthy house, or a travelling party, can be 
attacked with success. The engrossing patriotism of the old 
Romans required only a case of the appearance of danger o 
their country to immerse them in the cost and perils ot war. 
A Christian assembly will be prepared to further any cause 
that is clearly identified with the spread of Christianity. 

It is supposed that the persons addressed do not, at the 
outset, see a subject as the speaker sees it, otherwise they 
would not need persuading. Either they are intellectually 
blind to the connexion between the case supposed and their 
own principles of action, or they are under the pressure ot 
some opposing forces. 

2. We must consider first the Ends of Oratory. These 
might be classified in various ways. 

If we were to advert to the forces brought into conflict, 
we should find that, in one department, the aim is to set up a 
man’s dimly represented future against the impetuous de¬ 
mands of the present, which is what we designate Prudence; 
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in another class, the selfish impulses are to be opposed by the 
disinterested regards, which is to fortify Social Virtue. 

Practical convenience is served by a reference to the 
different occasions of Oratory ; each giving rise to a distinct 
method and constituting a separate professional study. 

3. I. The Oratory of the Law Courts. 

The pleader in criminal causes has to persuade a judge 
and jury to find an accused person guilty or innocent. In 
civil causes, the design is to show that one of two litigants in 
a disputed matter has the law on his side. In both these en¬ 
deavours, what is termed Argumentative oratory must bear a 
chief part, while (in the first more especially) there is also 
scope for working on the Peelings. 

4. II. Political Oratory. 

This wide department may be defined as the art of per¬ 
suading some society, or body of people, or a nation at large, 
to adopt, for the good of the society, some one line of policy 
rather than another. Such is the Oratory of Parliament, and 
of all deliberative assemblies, whether great or small, national 
or local, whether for general well-being or for narrow and 
special objects. 

The end now described assumes a two-fold aspect, consti¬ 
tuting two different kinds of Persuasion. These are well 
stated in the following passage from Whately :— 

1 jhi order that the Will may be influenced, two things are 
requisite; viz. 1. that the proposed Object should appear de¬ 
sirable ; and 2. that the Means suggested should be proved to 
be conducive to the attainment of that object; and this last, 
evidently must depend on a process of Reasoning. In order, 
e.g., to induce the Greeks to unite their efforts against the Per¬ 
sian invader, it was necessary both to prove that co-operation 
could alone render their resistance effectual, and also to awaken 
such feelings of patriotism aitd abhorrence of a foreign yoke, 
as might prompt them to make these combined efforts. For 
it is evident that, however ardent their love of liberty, they 
would make no exertions if they apprehended no danger ; or 
if they thought themselves able, separately, to defend them¬ 
selves, they would be backward to join the confederacy: and 
on the other hand, that if they were willing to submit to the 
Persian yoke, or valued their independence less than their 
present ease, the fullest conviction that the Means recom¬ 
mended would secure their independence, would have had no 
practical effect. 
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‘Persuasion, therefore, depends on, first, (to 

prove the expediency of the Means proposed,) and secondly, 
what is usually called Exhortation, i.e. the excitement of men 
to adopt these Means, by representing the^ end as 
desirable. It will happen, indeed, not unfreqnently, that the 
one or the other of these objects will have been already, either 
wholly or in part, accomplished: so that the other shall 
the only one that it is requisite to insist on, viz., sometimes 
the hearers will be sufficiently intent on the pursuiti of the 
End and will be in doubt only as to the means of attaining it, 
and sometimes, again, they will have no doubt on that point, 
but will be indifferent, or not sufficiently ardent with respect 
to the proposed End, and will need to be stimulated by Ex- 
hortations P Not sufficiently ardent, I have said, because it will 
not so often happen that the object in question will be one to 
which they are totally indifferent, as that they will, pi actually 
at least not reckon it, or not feel it, to be worth the requisite 
pains. No one is absolutely indifferent about' 
of a happy immortality ; and yet a great part of the Preacher s 
business insists in Exhortation, i.e., endeavouring to induce 
men to use those exertions which they themselves believe to 
V>p npoessarv for the attainment of it.’ 

When people are indifferent to the end, we have to work 
rmrvn their Feelings. As regards the choice of means, we 
address the Reason or Understanding, which alone can judge 
of the fitness of means to ends. 

It is impossible, by any mode of address, to overcome a 
radical difference of view as to the supreme social or ethical 
ends. If one man believes in the paternal theory of govern¬ 
ment and another in individual liberty as the highest en , 
there is scarcely any possible way of bringing the one over to 
the opinion of the other. As in argument, so in oratory gene¬ 
rally there must be some common ground to work upon. In 
the discussion of truth and falsehood, the common ground is 

certain first principles admitted by both parties; in moving o 

action the common ground is an admitted en . 

Political oratory comprises the speeches in Parliament, and 
in all meetings for discussing public affairs ; the newspaper 
and periodical press, in so far as occupied with the policy of 
governing bodies; separate publications with the same view: 
and diplomatic correspondence. 

5. HI. Pulpit Oratory. 

A leading aim of the oratory of the pulpit must always be 
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to cultivate and strengthen a class of Feelings, or Emotions, 
those of Religious Devotion and of Moral Duty. The Apostles 
and the missionaries that converted the nations to Christianity’ 
were in the position of aiming at an immediate object: they 
worked a sudden change in the minds of men. The Reformers 
weie similarly placed. But after a religious creed is estab¬ 
lished m a community, the preacher educates gradually, far 
oitener than he converts suddenly. 

The Religious Feelings are cultivated by acts of worship 
and by the addresses of the preacher. 

The pulpit orator sometimes urges men to immediate 
action; as a well-known instance, we may refer to the preach- 
mg of the Crusades. 

6. IV. Moral Suasion. 


Exhortation to good conduct, although a branch of the 
oratory of the pulpit, is conducted also by other vehicles. In 
addresses directed more especially to the young, whose char¬ 
acters are unformed, the endeavour is to impress them with 
the maxims of prudence, and the obligations they are under 
to society. Much of the literature of popular interest is shaped 
so as to convey those lessons indirectly, and therefore more 
effectually ; such are History, Biography, Poetry, and 
Romance. King Alfred endeavoured, says Hume, to*convey 
moral lessons by apologues, parables, stories, apothegms 
couched m poetry. & ’ 

Prudential exhortation must proceed by vividly depicting 
self g°° d ° r 6Vl1 conse 1 nences of actions to the agent’s own 


The deepening of the social regards in men’s minds in- 
volves a wider range of appeal. 

T nex ^ matter for consideration in Oratory is 

Knowledge of the Persons addressed. 


It all men were constituted exactly alike, and were always 
in the same mood, a speaker would need only to judge from 
himself how to move others. But such is the disparity of 
human characters, much study has to be expended in knowing 
thoroughly any considerable number of men. 

The case that most dispenses with express study of charac¬ 
ter, is presented by a fraternity where the members are 
strongly of one mind on the most important questions. In 
such a body each one, by speaking as he feels, carries the rest 
w J th h ' m ‘ Cromwell could put forth a commanding oratory 
when he addressed his fellow Puritans J 
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Every speaker lias necessarily much in common with his 
hearers. It is, however, a natural weakness for us to suppose 
other persons actuated in all things like ourselves. 

The young do not comprehend the feelings of the old; the 
one sex is often at fault in judging of the other. The rich and 
the poor, the noble and the plebeian, the educated and the 
uneducated, the professional worker and the manual worker, 
the members of distinct professions, have each their peculiarity 
not readily understood by the rest. Natural temperaments 
differ greatly ; the man of energy and pushing enterprise is at 
a loss to adapt himself to the views ot the cautious and cir¬ 
cumspect man; the abundance of feeling in a character is 
incomprehensible to those of a different mould. Moreover, 
one kind of temperament may pervade masses ; an English 
and an Irish mob, a German and an Italian, are not influenced 

in the same way. . 7 

An important department remains : namely, the intellectual 
condition of the persons addressed, comprising the nature 
and extent of their acquired knowledge, and their practical 
maxims in the conduct of affairs. . # 

A man’s acquired knowledge, coupled with his ability of 
comprehension, must regulate the manner of addressing him 
for all purposes—for informing, persuading, or pleasing. As 
regards persuasion more especially, the acquired knowledge 
and experience of a hearer, besides being a check upon the 
averments of the speaker, is the foundation circumstance ol 
the 'plausible in address. 

For Oratorical ends, knowledge of character must descend 
into minute details, and flow from personal experience. An 
acquaintance with human nature in general, as obtained by 
mental science, or by the maxims laid down in books, is good 
so far ; but we cannot operate with effect either on individuals 
or on masses, without the farther knowledge given by actual 
intercourse with these men, or with others like them. ^ 

It is well to have in the view a systematic scheme of man’s 
nature,—of the mind’s activities, feelings, and thinking powers, 
—as described in a system of the human mind, or of human 
•character; such a systematic view instructs us what to look 
for, and how to arrange the facts coming under our observa¬ 
tion. We are thereby taught the leading motives common 
to all men, although differing in degree, and in the manner of 
their operation,—the influence of Love, of Hatred, of Fear, 
Wonder, the Sentiment of Power, Curiosity, the Fine Art 
Emotions, the Moral and Religious Sentiments. We are 
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practised in tracing cause and effect in the region where per¬ 
suasion has to work. 

But this amount of knowledge comes short of the Orator’s 
requirements. He must see to what degree or extent the 
forces and feelings common to human beings are developed in 
the particular class that he has to deal with; whether they 
are disposed principally for action or for emotion; for love 
or for hatred; for veneration or for self-esteem; for Fine 
Art, or for duty ; for studious acquirements, or for recreative 
sports. 

Nor is it enough to observe how far a class of persons are 
actuated by some powerful feeling,—love, religion, fear, 
hatred, and to know generally what causes excite love, and 
what fear. We must further learn what are the specific loves 
and venerations, fears and hatreds of those we have to per¬ 
suade. It is not all lovely things that the most loving person 
loves, nor all hateful things that are hated by the best hater. 
The exact direction given by education and circumstances to 
the various feelings of our nature must be studied before 
appealing to these. We have to find out a man’s friendships 
and his enmities, his party ties and his objects of respect and 
deference, with a view to gaining him through his feelings of 
love and hatred. 

The practical maxims acquired by men in the course of 
their education and experience, are their principles of action, 
or rules of procedure trusted to for gaining their ends, indi¬ 
vidual or social; these are the data of the orator, his medium 
of persuasion, the major premises of his reasonings. Each 
man has certain maxims or opinions as to the management of 
his own private affairs, the care of himself, and of his family; 
any views propounded in conformity with these will command 
his assent. So in Politics and the affairs of societies. We 
find in every free community, allowing for party differences, a 
certain number of prevailing opinions and sentiments relative 
to the mode of conducting public affairs, and the orator, 
assuming these, turns them to the service of his ends. Such 
are the English opinions and sentiments regarding constitu¬ 
tional monarchy, official responsibility, local self-government, 
publicity of judicial and deliberative bodies, the liberty of the 
subject, civil equality, abhorrence of slavery, national ascen¬ 
dency , attachment to old ways and dislike of abstract theories,, 
consideration of general consequences. 

In Political Economy, we have free trade, and the duo¬ 
decimal coinage. 
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In Law, besides the professional views of lawyers, there are 
generally received maxims as to a fair trial, and punishment 
combined with reformation. 

There are likewise peculiar views of Morality current m 
each community, which to oppose is defeat, to bend to, vic¬ 
tory. A certain ideal of chivalrous self-devotion has nume¬ 
rous followers; the maxim, ‘ Be just before you are generous,’ 
has also adherents. ‘ Man must live for something higher 
than himself,’ is a recognized ethical doctrine. 

‘ Talk of the law of nations,’ exclaimed Chatham ; ‘ Nature 
is the best writer —she will teach us to be men, and not to 
truckle to power.’ That a something called nature possesses 
numerous virtues, is a favourite maxim that an orator may 

often appeal to. . 

‘ Success is the test of merit,’ is a prevailing view always 

difficult to oppose. . 

‘ It is seldom given to man to do unmixed good. 

‘ When once you begin to deviate from a rule, you will 
never know where to stop.’ 

The special opinions of Sects, political, religious, or other, 
are also to be adverted to; church and dissent cannot be moved 
in the same way. 

To logical minds, a speaker must address logical argu¬ 
ments; with persons of cultivated taste, attention must be 
given to the arts of refined composition. We must not appeal 
to the fears of men of courage and spirit, or to the devotedness 
of thorough self-seekers. On some occasions, as in the memor¬ 
able election of Daniel O’Connell for Clare, success is gained 
by the unmeasured vituperation of an opponent. In another 
atmosphere it is possible ‘ to damn with faint praise;’ and the 
circumstances are not unfrequent where a triumph may be 
gained by sincerity and candour. 

In addressing a judge, there is required a professional ac¬ 
quaintance with the law, which he is merely an instrument in 
carrying out. In official applications to Government, we suc¬ 
ceed according as we understand, and are able to conform to, 
the rules of office. And as all regular deliberative bodies are 
bound by certain rules of procedure, and by laws and decisions 
passed by their superiors or by themselves, a speaker unable, 
from ignorance or from want of skill, to adapt himself to 
these, finds himself nullified. 

. 8. An orator has frequently to overbear the special 
maxims and views of an audience, by showing these to be 
12 
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at variance with the final ends of action, namely, the at¬ 
tainment of good, and the avoidance of evil: in which is 
implied the preference of a greater good to a less, and of a 
less evil to a greater. 

An example is furnished in Bentham’s Book of Fallacies, 
where he examines a number of topics appealed to by the 
opponents of change; as, the Wisdom of our Ancestors, the 
preservation of our glorious Constitution, &c. See Sydney 
Smith’s summary in his ‘ Noodle’s Oration.’ 

Mr. Goldwin Smith argues, on the higher grounds of 
public utility, against a blind adherence to founders’ statutes. 
k The earth has been assigned by its Creator to each genera¬ 
tion of men in turn for their support; and any dominion a 
man is allowed to exercise over it after his death is clearly 
artificial, and must be bounded by the interest of succeeding 
generations.’ 

In the Factory Acts, the important maxim of the right of 
each person to dispose of their labour in their own way, was 
made to bow to a still higher expediency. 

9. The kind of knowledge wanted is the same as 
regards both an individual, and a class or assemblage of 
individuals ; only in this last case, we have to ascertain 
what principles of action, of an effective kind, are common 
to all, or to a preponderating number. 

As we cannot make a personal study of every man in a 
large deliberative assembly, we learn the temper of the whole, 
by our knowledge of individuals here and there—especially 
such as take a lead among others, and by the collective deter¬ 
minations of the body. The final criterion is, on actual trial, 
to have succeeded or failed. 

10. Inattention to the character of the persons addressed 
will render nugatory the oratorical efforts of the highest 
genius. 

Milton’s defence of the Liberty of the Press (Areopagitica) 
is in his most gorgeous style; yet it had no effect. The mo¬ 
tives appealed to are not those of ordinary Englishmen, and 
are in some instances mere poetic fancies. Take the following 
example :— 

‘ I deny not but that it is of the greatest concernment in the 
church and commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye how books be- 
mean themselves as well as men; and thereafter to confine, im- 
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prison, and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors; for books 
are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life in 
them, to be as active as that soul whose progeny they are; nay, 
they do preserve, as in a phial, the purest efficacy and extraction 
of that living intellect that bred them. I know they are as lively, 
and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous dragons’ teeth; 
and being sown up and down, may chance to spring up armed men. 
And yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be used, as good 
almost kill a man as kill a good book. Who kills a man kills a 
reasonable creature, God’s image; but he who destroys a good 
book kills reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were, in the 
eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book 
is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit enbalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life. ’Tis true no age can restore 
a life, whereof perhaps there is no great loss; and revolutions of 
ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of 
which whole nations fare the worse. We should be wary, there¬ 
fore, what persecution we raise against the living labours of public 
men, how spill that seasoned life of man, preserved and stored up 
in books; since we see a kind of homicide may be committed, 
sometimes a kind of martyrdom; and if it extend to the whole 
impression, a kind of massacre, whereof the execution ends not in 
the slaying of an elemental life, but strikes at that ethereal and 
soft essence, the breath of reason itself; slays an immortality rather 
than a life.’ 

‘ That noble discourse,’ says Macaulay, ‘ had been neglected 
by the generation to which it was addressed, had sunk into 
oblivion, and was at the mercy of every pilferer.’ He has 
elsewhere added, that in no shape did it contribute in any 
assignable degree to the emancipation of the press. 

With the above, we may compare the handling of the 
same question by Lord Erskine, who has never been surpassed 
as a pleader before a jury. A specimen is subjoined. 

‘ From minds thus subdued by the terrors of punishment, there 
could issue no works of genius to expand the empire of human 
reason, nor any masterly compositions on the general nature of 
government, by the help of which the great commonwealths of 
mankind have founded their establishments; much less any of 
those useful applications of them to critical conjunctures, by which, 
from time to time, our own constitution, by the exertions of 
patriotic citizens, has been brought back to its standard. Under 
jsuch terrors, all the great lights of science and civilization must 
be extinguished; for men cannot communicate their free thoughts 
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to one another with a lash held over their heads. It is the nature 
of everything that is great and useful, both in the animate and 
inanimate world, to be wild and irregular,—and we must be con¬ 
tented to take them with the alloys which belong to them, or live 
without them. Genius breaks from the fetters of criticism, but its 
wanderings are sanctioned by its majesty and wisdom when it ad¬ 
vances in its path—subject it to the critic, and you tame it into 
dulness. Mighty rivers break down their banks in the winter, 
sweeping away to death the flocks which are fattened on the soil 
that they fertilize in the summer: the few may be saved by em¬ 
bankments from drowning, but the flocks must perish for hunger. 
Tempests occasionally shake our dwellings, and dissipate our com¬ 
merce ; but they scourge before them the lazy elements, which 
without them would stagnate into pestilence. In like manner 
Liberty herself, the last and best gift of God to his creatures, must 
be taken just as she is; you might pare her down into bashful 
regularity, and shape her into a perfect model of severe scrupulous 
law, but she would then be Liberty no longer; and you must be 
content to die under the lash of this inexorable justice which you 
had exchanged for the banners of Freedom.’ 

In this passage, the orator appeals, in general language, to 
the fruits of unrestricted mental energy, assuming that these 
are so far evident that they need only be recalled to view ; by 
analogies from the material world, he rebuts the common 
objections against Liberty, drawn from its abuses; and, finally, 
he affirms his main theme in energetic language. It would have 
greatly strengthened his case with an English jury to have 
cited the prosperity of England as following on its successive 
acquisitions of freedom. 

Let us now contrast these declamatory passages with the 
arguments that really procured the abolition of the censorship 
in 1693. We find, from Macaulay, that Blount, a notorious 
and unscrupulous writer of the time, laid a trap to ruin the 
licenser Bohun, a high Tory and high Churchman, by sending 
him an anonymous pamphlet full of high Tory and high 
Church principles, but with the title prefixed, ‘ King William 
and Queen Mary, Conquerors' Bohun fell into the snare, 
licensed the pamphlet, and, in a few hours, discovered that 
the title page had set all London in a flame; while, in four 
days, the House of Commons summoned him to the bar, and 
sent him to prison. The incident roused attention to the in¬ 
expediency of the Censorship, which had hitherto passed un¬ 
challenged by the influential voices in Parliament. ‘ But/ 
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says Macaulay, ‘ the question had now attained a new aspect; 
and the continuation of the Act was no longer regarded as a 
matter of course.* 

‘ A feeling in favour of the liberty of the press, a feeling 
not yet, it is true, of wide extent or formidable intensity, began 
to show itself. The existing system, it was said, was 'prejudi¬ 
cial both to commerce and to learning. Could it be expected 
that any capitalist would advance the funds necessary for a 
great literary undertaking, or that any scholar would expend 
years of toil and research, on such an undertaking, while it was 
possible that, at the last moment, the caprice, the malice, the 
folly of one man might frustrate the whole design ? And was 
it certain that the law which so grievously restricted both the 
freedom of trade and the freedom of thought had really added 
to the security of the State ? Had not recent experience 
proved that the licenser might himself be an enemy of their 
majesties, or, worse still, an absurd and perverse friend ; that 
he might suppress a book of which it would be for their in¬ 
terest that every house in the country should have a copy, 
and that he might readily give his sanction to a libel which 
tended to make them hateful to their people, and which 
deserved to be tom and burned by the hand of Ketch ? Had 
the government gained much by establishing a literary police 
which prevented Englishmen from having the History of the 
Bloody Circuit, and allowed them, by way of compensation, 
to read tracts which represented King William and Queen 
Mary as Conquerors P* 

Two years after the feeling in favour of the liberty of the press, 
which was fostered by the considerations quoted, had arisen, the 
obnoxious Licensing Act was condemned in the House of Commons 
and removed from the statute-books. At first, however, there was 
opposition from the Lords, and a conference took place between 
the Houses, at which the Commons defended their resolution. The 
paper they presented containing their reasons is described thus by 
Macaulay:—‘ They pointed out concisely, clearly, forcibly, and 
sometimes with a grave irony which is not unbecoming, the ab¬ 
surdities and iniquities of the Statute which was about to expire. 
But all their objections wiU be found to relate to matters of detail. 
On the great question of principle, on the question whether the 
liberty of the unlicensed printing be, on the whole, a blessing or a curse 
to society, not a word is said. The Licensing Act is condemned, 
not as a thing essentiaHy evil, but on account of the petty griev¬ 
ances, the exactions, the jobs, the commercial restrictions, the domiciliary 
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visits , which were incidental to it.’ After mentioning some of 
their petty, but convincing reasons, Macaulay adds, * Such were 
the arguments which did what Milton’s Areopagitica had failed to 
do.’ Locke, it is said farther in a note, is believed to have drawn 
up the paper. Macaulay goes on :—‘ If this were so, it must be 
remembered that Locke wrote, not in his own name, but in the 
name of a multitude of plain country gentlemen and merchants , to 
whom his opinions touching the liberty of the press would pro¬ 
bably have seemed strange and dangerous. We must suppose, 
therefore, that, with his usual prudence, he refrained from giving 
an exposition of his own views, and contented himself with putting 
into a neat and perspicuous form arguments suited to the capacity of 
the parliamentary majority . 

11. We come now to the Means of Persuasion. The 
Means of Persuasion may be stated, in general terms, as 
the assimilating of the object desired with the principles of 
action of those addressed. 

The hearers being possessed of certain active dispositions,— 
tastes, likings, convictions, beliefs, or opinions,— the speaker 
must bring the object sought under the sweep of one or more 
of these ; in other words, he must represent it as constituting 
the very occasion for these active impulses to operate. See 
the example just quoted. 

Pitt’s memorandum to George III. on Fox’s East India 
Bill, describing it as ‘a plan to take more than half the Royal 
power , and by that means disable his Majesty for the rest of 
his reign,’ was a highly persuasive appeal. 

12. For persuasive address, a thorough acquaintance 
with the subject is a chief requisite. 

By being acquainted with a subject in all its bearings, we 
are qualified to adduce whatever there is in it to conciliate the 
good will of the hearers. People generally are most persua¬ 
sive in their own walk ; as the phrase is, c they have most to 
say for themselves.’ 

With a knowledge of the subject, and a knowledge of the 
hearers, the power of fitting the one to the other will depend 
on force of mind and extent of attainments and resources. 
Oratory consists, not in adducing a few of the obvious points 
of connexion between the end desired and the convictions of 
those addressed, but in exhausting the whole range of per¬ 
tinent considerations, near and remote. 

It is necessary to persuasive force to be able to vary the 
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language and illustrations. A fact that is inert when stated 
in one form, may strike home when puu m another form. 
The sentence quoted from Goldwin Smith (p. 178) is a appy 
mode of expressing a consideration familiar enough to men s 
minds in other shapes. 

A second example may be given. Paley remarks, as an 
objection to the theory of moral sentiments, that there are no 
maxims in morality that ‘ are absolutely and universally true 
in other words, which do not bend to circumstances. This last 
expression is an equivalent of the foregoing, but more effectual 

for the purposes of the argument. _.. 

Many other instances might be cited of verbal ingenuity 
in reconciling what seemed a hopeless clash between ^ speaker 
and his hearers. The following is from Burke s speech to his 
constituents at Bristol, where he vindicates the exeroise of 
his own free judgment in Parliament, and reconciles it with 
his duties to his constituents themselves. 

« Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the happiness and glory 
of a representative to live in the strictest union the closest corre¬ 
spondence, and the most unreserved communication with his con¬ 
stituents. Their wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
then opinion high respect; their business unremitted attention. 
It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, his satisfactions, 
to theirs ; and above all, ever, and in all cases, to prefer their in- 
terest to his own. But, his unbiassed opinion, his mature judg¬ 
ment his enlightened conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, 
to any man, or to any set of men living. These he does not derive 
from your pleasure; no, nor from the law and the constitution. 
They are a trust from Providence, for the abuse of which he is 
deeply answerable. Tour representative owes you not his in¬ 
dustry only, but his judgment; and he betrays, instead of serving you, 
if he sacrifices it to your opinion .’ 

This may be compared to sailing in the wind’s eye. 

The ingenuity of tbe following retort of Whately merits 
commendation. 

1 1 have seen in a professedly argumentative work, a warn¬ 
ing inserted against the alleged unsound doctrine contained 
in the Article “Person” in Appendix to the Logic; which 
being unaccompanied by any proofs of unsoundness, may be 
regarded as a strong testimony to the unanswerable character 
of the reasons I have there adduced. 

‘ Tyranny,’ says Chatham in his speech on the expulsion 
of Wilkes from the House of Commons—‘ Tyranny is detest- 
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able in every shape; but in none is ifc so formidable as where 
it is assumed and exercised by a number of tyrants .’ 

None of these surpass in felicity Shelley’s apology for the 
excesses of the first French Revolution :—‘ If the Revolution 
had been in every respect prosperous, then misrule and super¬ 
stition would lose half their claims to our abhorrence, as fetters 
which the captive can unlock with the slightest motion of his 
fingers, and which do not eat with poisonous rust into the 
soul.’ 

13 Everything relative to Persuasion comes under the 
principle now stated; nevertheless, for the full illustration 
of that principle, and for bringing out the variety of 
minute considerations pertinent to Oratory, it is proper to 
view the subject under the three following aspects :— 

I. Persuasion considered as based on some of the 
modes of simple communication. 

II. Persuasion by Argument. 

III. Persuasion through the Feelings. 

14. I. Persuasion may be based on some of the modes 
of simple communication—Description, Narrative, and 
Exposition. 

Description is employed to picture scenes that are to rouse 
the passions. Such are the descriptions introduced by Burke 
into his speeches on Warren Hastings; the descriptions in 
Hall’s sermon on the French invasion ; and the account by 
Macaulay of the devastation of the Palatinate in the end of 
the seventeenth century. These pictures, it is true, are not 
exercises of the pure descriptive art, as we have recognized it 
above; they involve narration also, but they are popularly 
designated by the name of Description. The features selected 
are such as to inspire strong feelings in a certain direction. 

The happiness accruing from good conduct, and the 
miseries of vice, are subjects of oratorical description. All 
things that can impart charm or fascination are accumulated 
under the one, and revulsive horrors are spread over the other. 

Narrative also enters frequently into oratory. The ‘ case ’ 
in a law pleading often consists of a chain of events, and these 
must be narrated. The narration is conducted with the view 
of making prominent all that favours the side of the speaker. 
It is possible, besides, in the recital of facts to introduce per¬ 
suasive touches. 

In the celebrated contention between Demosthenes and 
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JEschines, a great part of the speeches on both sides is made 
up of the narration of actions and events. 

Exposition is still more intimately allied with persuasion. 
In many instances, oratorical address is an exposition of certain 
great principles, which it is desired to commend to people s 
acceptance. Preaching is especially liable to be put in this 
shape. The eloquence of Chalmers was almost always expo¬ 
sitory. In discussing Exposition, we might have quoted his 
sermons as modelled, to a nearly unparalleled degree, upon 
Iteration and Illustration. Robert Hall frequently pursues 
the same method. The educational function of pulpit oratory 
is fulfilled by the elucidation of doctrines ; but these must be 
chosen, shaped, and illustrated to rouse the feelings. iere 
action is to be brought about at once, as in legal and politiea 
oratory, the method is less applicable. Burke expounded 
principles to excess, so far as his immediate object was con- 

To give a few examples. Definition may be made highly 
effective in oratorical stimulation. In the following passage 
from Demosthenes, we find Law defined with such circum¬ 
stances and colouring as to produce in the hearers an ac ive 
sentiment of veneration and deference : 


‘ The whole life of men, whether the state they live in be great 
or small, is governed either by Nature or by Law. Nature is irre¬ 
gular and capricious ; law is definite, and the same to all. When 
the natural disposition is evil, it frequently urges to crime; but 
the law aims at the just, the good, and the fit; these they search 
out, and when determined, they publish as the regulations to be 
followed by every one alike. To these obedience must be rendered 
on many grounds ; but most of all on this—that law is the inven¬ 
tion and gift of the gods, the resolution of prudent men the cor¬ 
rector of voluntary or involuntary wrong-doers, and the determi¬ 
nation of the state at large, which is necessarily binding on all its 


citizens.’ 

Here the function of law is elevated by its alliance with 
all that is commanding and august in political society. 

In the Speech on the Crown, Demosthenes introduces an 
elaborate antithetical definition of two species of characters, 
the straightforward adviser (o avfijiouXos) and the truckler 
avKo&lvTnA in order to point out the contrast between him¬ 
self and his adversary ^Eschines. The defining of an ideal 
type of character, directed to the instance actually in view, is 
a suitable medium of praise or censure. 
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Pitt s reply to Horace Walpole contains an effective use of 
Definition. ‘ I have been accused of acting a theatrical part. 
A theatrical part may imply either some peculiarities of gesture, 
or a dissimulation of my real sentiments , and the adoption of the 
opinions and language of another man, 9 

As exemplifying the exposition of Principles , with an ora¬ 
torical aim, we may take the following from Hall on Slavery:— 

‘ That slavery is the most deplorable condition to which human 
nature can be reduced, is too evident to require the labour of proof. 
By subjecting one human being to the absolute control of another, 
it annihilates the most essential prerogative of a reasonable beino-’ 
which consists in the power of determining his own actions Tn 
every instance in which they are not injurious to others. The 
right improvement of this prerogative is the source of all the 
virtue and happiness of which the human race is susceptible, 
slavery introduces the most horrible confusion, since it degrades 
human beings from the denomination of persons to that of things- 
and by merging the interests of the slave in those of the master’ 
he becomes a mere appendage to the existence of another, instead 
of preserving the dignity which belongs to a reasonable and ac¬ 
countable nature. Knowledge and virtues are foreign to his state ; 
ignorance the most gross, and dispositions the most depraved, are 
requisite to reduce him to a level with his condition.’ 

The form of the above passage is Exposition by Proof and 
by Iteration ; while the affirmations respecting slavery are 
such as to create a feeling of detestation, which is in accord¬ 
ance with the purpose of the author. 

See also Extract XVI. 

15. Persuasion is aided by all the arts of strengthening 
or of loosening the bonds that cement ideas in the mind.* 

This appears to open a large subject, but, in point of fact, 
it only refers us back to the figures and devices of style al¬ 
ready considered. Similes, Metaphors, Antitheses, Epigrams, 
Balanced Constructions, have all the effect of deepening the 
hold of certain things upon the mind, and thereby of increas- 
ing their force when used in persuasion. Bacon’s epigram 
By indignities men come to dignities,’ tends to dissolve the 
usual associations with indignity, and replace them with 
others of a contrary nature. The metaphor that ‘ calumny is 
the shadow of greatness.’ has a similar efficacy in modifying 
our views of calumny. The apothegm, ‘ Youth in toil, age m 
ease, by its form, deepens a moral impression. 
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Canning’s famous retort to the Irish repealers, is an argu¬ 
ment intensified by the form of the language ‘ Repeal the 
Union, Restore the Heptarchy .’ 

16. II. Persuasion takes on, to a large extent, the form 
of Argument, Reasoning, or Proof. 

There are still supposed certain fundamental dispositions, 
convictions, or opinions on the part of the hearers, accompanied 
with the ability and the readiness to follow trains of reasoning 
or deductions from these, and to balance considerations on 

opposite sides. T • 1 

Argumentative Persuasion is closely allied with .Logical 
Proof (See Exposition by Proof). To a mind perfectly ra¬ 
tional, scientific or logical evidence is conviction; Logic and 
Rhetoric are the same. But the ordinary arts of Persuasive 
Reasoning take in modes of proceeding irrelevant to genuine 
proof, and adapted to minds imperfectly rational. 

All Proof and all Disproof are resolvable into allegations 
of Similarity or Dissimilarity. To comply with the demands 
of Logic, the alleged similarities must be complete and rele¬ 
vant ; and so with the dissimilarities; but for Persuasion, it is 
enough that they appear so to the persons addressed. 

Before commencing to argue a question, the speaker is re- 
commended to set clearly before bis own mind the point to be 
argued. All tbe artificial means of furthering this object are 
contained in the arts of exposition. In an argument intended 
to satisfy minds of fair intelligence, the leading terms should 
be defined, and the principles expressed in clear language, with 
the aid of counter-statement and example. 

17. An Argument is a fact, principle, or set of facts or 
of principles, adduced as evidence of some other fact or 
principle. 

It is alleged as a fact, or a law of nature, that the stars 
gravitate towards each other; and the Argument, or fact in 
proof, is that the sun and planets gravitate. We argue that 
the weather is about to change, by quoting the fact tnat the 
barometer is falling, or the fact that the wind is shifting, or 
the general law that at the particular season such changes 
happen. 

18. Two things are requisite in Argument. Eirst: The 
facts or principles adduced must be admitted, and suffi¬ 
ciently believed in, by the hearers. 
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Belief may be genuine, but too feeble to overcome resist¬ 
ance. 

19. Secondly. A certain similarity must be admitted 
to hold between the facts or principles adduced and the 
point to be established. 

One fact cannot prove another unless the two are so far of 
a kind, that, on the ground of nature’s uniformity, we may 
expect the second to happen exactly as the first has happened. 
The gravitation of the sun and planets is an argument for the 
gravitation of the stars, because we believe that the stars are 
constituted with a sufficient amount of likeness to entail the 
gravitating property, nature being uniform. 

Of these two requisites, the first corresponds to the major 
premise of the Logical Syllogism, the second to the minor. 
The major (in a regular syllogism of the 1st Figure) lays down 
a principle, the minor asserts the relevance, or identity of this 
with the thing to be proved. ‘ Matter gravitates (major)—a 
meteoric stone is matter (minor)—a meteoric stone gravitates.’ 
Mr. J. S. Mill has shown that the major need not be a general 
principle; it may be a fact or series of facts stated individu¬ 
ally ; ‘ of material things, this, that, and the other gravitate 
(major) : a certain thing—a meteor—resembles these in their 
common property of being inert matter; and so (nature being 
uniform) resembles them in the superadded property of gra¬ 
vitating.’ 

20. Arguments, or Proofs, are of the following classes : 
—(1.) Deductive , Necessary, or Implicated; that is, such 
as imply the thing to be proved. 

An assertion given to accredit its obverse, is an argument 
of Implication or Necessity. It is merely viewing the same 
fact from the other side, and is little more than a change of 
language. ‘ Such a race cannot be savages; for they have 
many civilized institutions. ’ 4 Virtue favours happiness ; vice 

causes misery .’ 

The logical converse of an assertion (made by transposing 
the subject and predicate with certain cautions) is the exact 
equivalent of the original, and is therefore a case of mere im¬ 
plication. 4 No just man would make his children a burden to 
others ; no one that does this is just,’—are different forms of 
the same assertion, and not different assertions; and to make 
the one prove the other is to put forward an argument of im¬ 
plication. 
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• When a general statement is advanced as evidence of a 
particular included in it, the argument is deductive or impli¬ 
cated, ‘ we shall die, for all men are mortal. As already re¬ 
marked, the syllogism is of this character ; the major premise 
covers the conclusion, provided we have assurance of the 
relevancy, as affirmed in the minor. It has only to be ascer¬ 
tained that we are men (the minor) ; and the argument to 
prove that we shall die is necessary because it contains the 
fact as a part of the meaning. 

This form of a deductive argument is a prevailing type ot 
argumentative reasoning. The mode of expressing it is a kind 
of inverted exposition: instead of a general doctrine taking 
the lead of the particular examples or applications, a particular 
case is given first, and the principle is then adduced as the 
proof of it. To show that the Laplanders are not so miserable 
as we should expect from their climate, we bring forward the 
general principle that the mind of man shapes itself to his 
condition. 

21. (2.) Inductive; sometimes called Contingent: as 
when from particulars observed, known, or admitted, we 
prove, through the medium of nature’s uniformity, other 
particulars unobserved, unknown, or unadmitted. 

The argument for the gravitation of the stars is inductive. 
The proof that quinine will cure ague is of the same class. 

Although a knowledge of the various modes of Inductive 
proof, as they are exhibited in the Logic of Induction, would 
serve the purpose of exposition and persuasion, as well as ot 
science, I cannot transfer a complete enumeration of these to 
the present work. A few select points may, nevertheless, be 

The first species of Inductive proof is called the Method 
of Agreement. It is grounded on the uniform companionship 
of two facts through a great variety of circumstances, which 
leads to their being considered as cause and effect. We should 
prove by this method that extreme heat is a cause of deteriora¬ 
tion of the human system; for under all varieties of race, and 
of individual character, a residence in the tropics is accom- 
panied with enfeeblement of body or of mind, or of both. 

It is only a scientific man, or a logician, that is fully aware 
of the limits of this argument; the natural tendency is to 
accept it too easily ; it has a rhetorical plausibility beyond its 

real worth. . „ . 

Many common modes of reasoning are fallacious examples 
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of this canon. A particular mode of life is called healthy, 
because it has been the habit of a healthy man; a certain in¬ 
stitution is lauded because a nation has prospered under it. 
The logician in such instances would say that the conditions of 
a true induction have not been complied with. The easiest 
mode of disabusing an ordinary mind, is to produce instances 
where the same thing has been present without the same effect. 

It adds greatly to the force of conviction by this method, 
as well as to its genuine cogency, to combine cases of agree¬ 
ment in absence with agreement in presence. Thus the effects 
of political liberty are more fully certified by comparing a 
number of countries where it exists, with countries where it 
does not exist. 

The other leading mode of establishing cause and effect is 
called the Method of Difference. When a man, in the fullness 
of life, is shot and falls lifeless, we know that the shot killed 
him, because that agency made the whole difference between 
his living and his dying. A red hot wire, immersed in oxygen 
gas, bursts into a flame, and is rapidly consumed. The only 
difference that we have made in the circumstances is the con¬ 
tact with pure oxygen, which contact is thereby proved to be 
the cause of the combustion. W r hen a nation suddenly rises 
to prosperity, on the accession of a new minister, like Chatham, 
no other important change having occurred, we infer on this 
method that he is the cause of the improvement. 

The method of Difference furnishes a more decided proof 
of causation than the method of Agreement. It is hence 
often resorted to in argument, and not unfrequently abused; 
being put forward in cases where the difference is not reduced 
to the one single circumstance alleged. 

A third mode of Inductive proof is a variety of the fore¬ 
going, called the Method of Residues. We subduct from a 
phenomenon the effects of all known agents, and ascribe the 
remaining effect to the remaining cause. Knowing the senti¬ 
ments and views of three men in a co-partnery of four, we 
can allow for the actions that would result from them ; and 
if there be anything left unexplained, we attribute that to the 
fourth. This method, so far as it can be worked, has the force 
of proof, and can accordingly be used in Argument. 

Another important variety of the method of Difference is 
that called the Method of Concomitant Variations ; whereby 
we infer cause and effect from the proportionate rise or fall 
of two accompanying facts. By the circumstance that an 
increase of temperature in any substance is followed by a 
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proportionate increase of bulk, we prove that Heat expands 

Whately, in bis Rhetoric, has illustrated this kind, of Argu¬ 
ment under the name of Progressive Approach. There is a strong 
presumption in favour of increased toleration and liberty, seeing 
that their increase has been a concomitant of the general im¬ 
provement of nations. There is an equal presumption against 
any of the current modes of reasoning that fall into discredit 

as accurate knowledge is extended. ,, , 

An argument of this kind is described by Cromwell as hav¬ 
ing been the motive that decided the leaders of the Common¬ 
wealth to proceed to extremities against Charles. At a con¬ 
ference at Hampton Court, the officers in the Puritan army on 
reviewing their experience, were agreed, that so long as they 
maintained uncompromising opposition to the king, their mili¬ 
tary operations prospered, but in proportion as they entered 
into diplomacy with a view to reconciliation, Providence was 
against them in the field. 

22. (3.) Analogy is much resorted to as a means of 
Proof. 


When we argue from one man to another man, on any 
common property of men, as their birth, growth, &c., we 
reason Inductively, they being the same in kind; when we 
reason from men to animals far removed from them in struc¬ 
ture, or to plants, we reason Analogically ; there is a same- 
ness, bat accompanied with a vast amount of diiieience. 
is an argument from Analogy, when we compare nations to 
individuals in respect of vital constitution, and infer that every 
nation will pass through the successive stages of maturity, old 
age, and death. So because there is a certain resemblance 
between the metropolis of a country and the heart, it has been 
argued that its expansion becomes at last a disease. 

The existence of sensibility or consciousness in animals is 
proved by the analogy of their Expression, their Actions, and 

their Organization. . . . .,. 

Analogical arguments are not without Rhetorical plausibi¬ 
lity. They contain the foundation circumstances of all reason¬ 
ing, a resemblance of particulars; but the accompanying dis¬ 
parity limits their application. 

23. (4.) Argument or proof is frequently no more than 
Probable. 

The nature of a probable assertion admits of being ex- 
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plained in a very simple form. Every certain inference re¬ 
specting a particular case, implies that there is a law of nature 
absolutely uniform applying to that case. It is certain that 
every grown man now living will be dead within a hundred 
years. This inference reposes upon a natural law, authenti¬ 
cated by the universal experience of mankind. But it is not 
certain that A. B., bom in 1880, will be dead in 1930, although 
highly probable. It is not a uniform law of nature that every 
man dies before attaining one hundred years of age—it hap¬ 
pens in a vast preponderance of instances, the exact number 
being known by the bills of mortality. Supposing, then, that 
of those attaining the age of thirty-six, 9999 out of 10,000 die 
before, a hundred, A. B.’s probability of living till that age is 
1 to 10,000. Thus, whereas an inference that is certain rests 
on a universal truth, or an induction that knows no break, a 
probable inference rests on an induction of the form—most 
X.’s are Y.’s; and the degree of probability is expressed by 
the number of X.’s that are Y.’s. If in a miscellaneous crowd 
of men, three out of every four will tell the truth when asked 
without an oath, the probability of the testimony of any one 
of them is 3 to 1, or f. If the addition of an oath has such 
an effect, that on an experience sufficiently large, it is found 
that 19 men out of 20 can be relied on, that ratio is the 
measure of the value of a single testimony on oath. 

The rules for combining probable inferences to calculate 
their approach to certainty are not difficult of apprehension. 
If two independent witnesses, whose separate testimony is 
valued at f, concur in the same statement, the combined pro¬ 
bability is ; if one is valued at f, and the other at J, the 
united value is fy. The principle of computation may be 
roughly stated thus :—A probability of § is the same as 2 to 1; 
now, two such probabilities are combined by multiplication 
into the product 4 to 1, which is the same as Again, to 
combine and f, we must multiply 2 to 1 by 3 to 1, which 
yields 6 to 1, or f. Hence, on the supposition that two wit¬ 
nesses on oath were separately valued at we should have 
to multiply 19 to 1 by 19 to 1, and the product, 361 to 1, 
or would be the value of their concurring testimony; 
a degree of probability that, however obtained, would be 
received as sufficient either in historical evidence or in a court 
of law. 

Now, although, as already said, we cannot expect, in 
historical, legal, and practical questions, to put the probability 
of the proofs in exact numbers, yet we do always form some 
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vague estimate of what we consider the force of an inference 
that is not certain ; and there would be no harm in our stating 
to ourselves the figure that would come nearest to that esti¬ 
mate. We use adjectives to express the degrees of our confi¬ 
dence, as—very slight, slight, tolerable, considerable, high, 
very high, almost certain ; and we should not make our esti¬ 
mate less exact by condescending upon a number, being all 
the time aware that this is but a rude approximation, although 
not more rude than the estimate without the number. And 
we might farther revert to the ultimate criterion of probability, 
as above stated, namely, the number of cases out of the total 
happening in nature, where the supposed connexion holds. 

24 . By the foregoing methods of proof, fully complied 
with, we may establish truth, and bring home conviction 
to a rational mind. There are, however, various devices 
for stifling their influence, constituting one department of 
sophistry. 

(1.) As regards Deductive evidence, there are forms of 
langhage containing error disguised as truth, the fallacies of 
the syllogistic logician. These are not the most formidable 
weapons of the sophist, there being a tendency in men to 
suspect the dexterities of the formal reasoner. This sentence 
from Pope has a plausible, and no more than a plausible, 
appearance. ‘Whoever has flattered his friend successfully, 
must at once think himself a knave, and his friend a fool. 

(2.) In the higher class of Inductive proofs, where there 
is a unanimous concurrence of the Pour Methods, or enough 
to establish a conclusion as logically certain, it is seldom that 
any attempt is made to nullify the evidence. The laws of 
motion, gravity, heat, light, &c., are allowed to pass. 

(3.) It is in Analogies, and in mere Probability, or in the 
concurrence of Probabilities, that success may attend on 
sophistry and mystification. An argument fairly estimated 
may have a probability of two to one, or two-thirds; an 
opponent will bring forward prominently the exceptional cases, 
constituting the one-third ; will do his best to keep out of view 
the majority; will cavil at and deny what he cannot conceal; 
and so make it appear as if the probability inclined the other 
way. 

In a court of law, when a strong case of combined proba¬ 
bilities is made out, the opposing counsel will comment on the 
probabilities separately , showing their insufficiency in the de- 
13 
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tached state, and trying to prevent the jury from attending to 
their cumulative force. 

25. When we make use of a plurality of Arguments, 
we should consider how to arrange them for effect. 

The first requisite is to adduce them separately. 

Besides that we avoid the confusion of mixing up different 
topics, we give to each a distinct local habitation, whereby it 
abides better in the memory; so that, if it be omitted in the 
reply, the hearer is aware of the void. The designating of 
the arguments numerically adds to the separateness. This, 
however, is a cooling application in impassioned address, and 
was seldom practised by the ancient orators. The cumulative 
conjunctions can be employed for the same purpose ; as Again, 
Then, Now, Once more, &c. 

As with principles brought forward in Exposition, so with 
Arguments, a terse summary, or sharp epithet, engraves them 
on the mind. 

26. Next, as regards the Number and the Order of the 
Arguments. 

Number does not always give force. Not to speak of the 
danger of being tedious and prolix, it is better, in the prospect 
of opposition, to leave out such as are weak, and such as an 
opponent could effectively meet. 

The Order may be various, provided a good position is 
given to the strongest; in which view these may be placed 
either first or last. Sometimes it is requisite to postpone an 
unpalatable topic, until the way is paved for its introduction. 

27. In Refutation, or Reply, there are various things 
to be considered. It is in this department that the train¬ 
ing in Logical method avails most. 

The purely Logical aptitude for detecting fallacious syllo¬ 
gisms, unsound inductions, and loosely defined notions, 
although not immediately concerned in giving plausibility to 
a first statement, is always efficacious in Reply. 

28. It is advantageous to set forth explicitly at the 
commencement, all that is admitted on the other side ; and 
to unfold whatever important inferences are fairly de- 
ducible from those admissions. 

Damaging contradictions are sometimes made to appear 
at once ; and, in any case, a foundation is laid both for refuta¬ 
tion and for argument. 
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29. If, in the original statement, the arguments were 
mixed together, they should be disentangled by the re¬ 
spondent, and answered separately. 

A speaker accustomed to separate his own arguments will 
see the benefit of doing the same with his adversary’s. In 
this way, too, he will best encounter the practice alluded to in 
the following remarks on the oratory of Fox. ‘ If, as is 
alleged, he was wont to repeat the same thoughts again and 
again in different words, this might be a defect in the oration, 
but it was none in the orator. For, thinking not of himself, 
nor of the rules of rhetoric, but only of success in the struggle, 
he had found these the most effectual means to imbue a popu¬ 
lar audience almost imperceptibly with his own opinions. 
And he knew that to the multitude one argument stated in 
five different forms is, in general, held equal to five new argu¬ 
ments.’ (Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, Yol. I., p. 247.) 

30. Refutation, or Disproof, necessarily takes place 
according to all the methods of Argument, or Proof. 

Deductive Fallacies, or bad Syllogisms, can, with or with¬ 
out the help of Logic, be shaped and presented so that their 
fallaciousness shall be apparent. Some parallel case, drawn 
from a familiar subject, will contribute to the refutation. 

The formal part of reasoning (treated of in the formal or 
Scholastic Logic) is seldomer at fault than the premises. In¬ 
sufficiency may attach to the Major Premise, which (in the 
regular syllogism) affirms a general truth, or to the Minor, 
which declares that a particular case falls under the gene¬ 
rality ; in the first case, the refutation is purely Inductive; 
the other case, the relevancy of the minor, is closely related 
to Definition. 

As regards the Major. The mode of refuting a general 
affirmation is to produce exceptions, or other admitted prin¬ 
ciples contradicting it. The refutation is effective in propor¬ 
tion as these incompatible facts and principles are well known 
and understood. When any one affirms that all Stimulants 
are bad, the respondent produces tea, coffee, wine, and brandy 
in sickness, opium as a medicine, and so on. 

Earl Montague’s defence of the Court of the Lord High 
Steward for trying Peers, is a good example of rebutting a 
general charge by particulars. 

1 It would be easy to make out a long list of squires, mer¬ 
chants, lawyers, surgeons, yeoman, artisans, ploughmen, whose 
blood, barbarously shed during the late evil times, cries for 
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vengeance to heaven. But what single member of your 
House, in our days, or in the days of our fathers, or in the 
days of our grandfathers, suffered death unjustly by sentence 
of the Court of the Lord High Steward ? Hundreds of the 
common people were sent to the gallows by common juries 
for the Rye House Plot and the Western Insurrection. One 
peer, and one alone, my Lord Delamere, was brought at that 
time before the Court of the Lord High Steward, and he was 
acquitted. You say that the evidence against him was legally 
insufficient. Be it so. But so was the evidence against 
Sydney, against Cornish, against Alice Lisle: yet it sufficed to 
destroy them. You say that the peers, before whom my Lord 
Delamere was brought, were selected with shameless unfair¬ 
ness by King James and by Jeffreys. Be it so. But this only 
proves that under the worst possible King, and under the 
worst possible High Steward, a lord tried by lords has a 
better chance for life than a commoner who puts himself on 
his country/ 

Many doctrines brought forward in argument are not so 
much false as confused, being made up of ill-defined, incoherent 
notions. The assertion that 4 Nature is a safe guide’ is un¬ 
refutable because unintelligible. Yet we cannot stop to 
unfold the ambiguities of the word nature, so as to deprive the 
proposition of the force of a venerable name. We rather parry 
such an argument, by admitting that Nature, uncorrupted, 
left to herself, or with fair play, is a safe guide, and by deny¬ 
ing the application in the special instance. 

Probably the best way of dealing with a mystifying and 
confused opponent, is to select a specimen of his arguments 
for a full and minute exposure. In controversial warfare, 
opponents of this kind are not uncommon; and there are a 
few illustrious examples of the method of replying to them. 
We may adduce Locke’s controversy with Stillingfleet; 
Hobbes’s defence of his theory of the Will against Bishop 
Bramhall; and, in our time, the reply of Robert Hall to 
Kinghorn on the subject of 4 Free Communion.’ 

The relevancy of the Minor enters into many disputes. 
Granting the principle, we refuse the application. Whether 
a particular case falls under a rule is often a nice determina¬ 
tion ; both legal and moral right and wrong involve such 
questions. 4 Falsehood is wrong ; is then the subscribing of* 
the thirty-nine articles, without believing them, a falsehood ? ’ 

To show that the subject of the Minor does, or does not, 
correspond with the subject of the Major (which is the mean- 
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ing of the Minor), we must often resort to an examination of 
particulars, such as is required for Induction and for Defi- 
nition. 

People readily agree to such generalities as; 4 Religion was 
not intended to make our pleasures less/ 4 Those actions of 
individuals that do not affect others should not be interfered 
with by others ; * but the carrying out of these into their 
applications will show the widest discordance, so much so that 
the conceding of them settles nothing. The real battle must 
be fought on what seems the Minor premise, but is in fact 
another Inductive generality. 

The strict logical handling of those questions (however 
desirable in itself, and useful to the speaker) is too roundabout 
and abstruse for popular address ; the Rhetorician must con¬ 
tent himself with his usual resource, the starting of palpable 
contradictions; for which end it is, that he has been above 
enjoined to master the admitted facts and principles of the 
other side. The citing of contradictory instances always dis¬ 
proves, and often silences, both bad Inductions and bad 
Definitions. 

31. It is sometimes shown that an opponent is pre¬ 
cluded, by something in his own special position, from the 
benefit of a principle appealed to by him ; a special mode 
of Refutation by Inconsistency, called the Argumentum 
ad hominem. 

It has been customary to meet those sceptics that maintain 
nothing to be certain, by replying that the very declaration of 
universal uncertainty must itself be uncertain. Cudworth, in 
encountering Protagoras, who denied absolute truth, retorts 
that Protagoras’s own affirmation, 4 Man is the measure of all 
things/ is given by him as absolute. 

Earl Russell, writing to the Government of Saxony, on the 
violation, by the German Powers, of the treaties with refer¬ 
ence to Schleswig and Holstein, uses the ad hominem argu¬ 
ment : 4 Her Majesty’s Government is convinced that the 
Court of Dresden will understand that if such a line of argu¬ 
ment (that advanced on the other side) were admitted as 
valid, every existing treaty would become waste paper. (This 
is an argument based on the common interest of nations; 
what follows is special to the parties addressed.) I refrain 
from quoting cases in point in which such a light and incon¬ 
siderate mode of interpreting treaties would prove seriously 
prejudicial to the German Powers themselves .’ 
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We may also quote Hooker’s interrogation, addressed to 

n.+.Vioic+i n r\vnfaa« cntrAmm,. < TV. 4.U „__ n _ J i. _ _l_ 


fact—a Woman 
of error, or 


the atheistic pr 
and none to 
merits the re] 
proving sin 
The reasl 
women are m 
But as eve: v 

involve contradiction/* or the ap 
Refutation, however variously co 
bringing on the clash of irrec i 
opinions; just as Proof must 
the consistency or agreement 

32. Arguments from Anal^ 
the defectiveness of the similar: 



-- UU 

swearer, 4 Is there a God to swear by, 
in, none to pray to ? ’ When any one 
;onveyed in the comparison, 4 Satan re- 
"Le under the ad hominem argument, 
gainst extending Apolitical privileges to 


pn the Throne, 
^leged error, must 
iof contradiction, 
st always end by 
a principles, or 
[elf nA setting forth 
principles. 

[•efutedVby exposing 


When a reason for the interference of government in the 
private tastes of the people, is adduced from theVmalogy of 
the parental relation, we deny that the two cases imsembJe to 
this extent. Plato, in the Republic, constitutes a StVte on the 
analogy of the three constituent portions of the hunmn mind, 
as. laid down by him—Reason, Energy, Appetite/lHostile 
critics deny the resemblance. Socrates put forth themnalogy 
between the practice of social duty and a special profession, 
both alike depending on knowledge or skill; it is replife, that 
the analogy fails in an essential point. There are sulficient 
inducements, in the shape of immediate reward, to malm men 
exercise their professional ability; there are no corresponding 
inducements to social virtue generally. 

33. By far the most frequent occasion of debate i^the 
case of opposing Probabilities. 

The nature of probable evidence has already been poi 
out; and there is only one way of arguing the case, namely j 
show that the amount of probability contended for is no greai 
than the proportion of the instances in actual experience. T 
probability of a life reposes on the statistics of mortality. Tu 
probability that education at a public school will increase th 
manliness (whatever that means) of a youth, is the proportion 
of those that have been so influenced to those that have not; 
If that can be ascertained with some approach to statistical 
estimate, the probability is established; and an opponent must 
deal with the alleged statistics in order to do away with the 
probability. 
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34 There are cases wT^Hflebater is allowed to lay 
the Burden of Proof on ^^H^r side. 

The Burden of Proof is^^H upon any one proposing to 
infringe other men’s libertie^^fcitiict pains or penalties, or 
to restrain in any way the pleasures of mankind. It is thrown 
also, although in a lesJ degree, on whoever endeavours to 
expel an actual possessor, to pull down an existing institution, 
to impeach a prevailing an d lon g-sanctioned opinion. In 


examples of the change 
that the presumption 
dly very strong. In 
franchise, it is held 
that would exclude 


these last cases, we 
of possessions, insti 
in favour of what 
regard to the exte. 
that the burden oflproof lies 
any class from thislprivilege 
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We may also quote Hooker’s interrogation, addressed to 
the atheistic profane swearer, ‘ Is there a God to swear by, 
and none to believe in, none to pray to ? * When any one 
merits the reproach conveyed in the comparison, ‘ Satan re¬ 
proving sin,’ they come under the ad hominem argument. 

The reasonings against extending political privileges to 
women are met by the fact—a Woman is on the Throne. 

But as every mode of error, or of alleged error, must 
involve contradiction, or the appearance of contradiction, 
Refutation, however variously conducted, must always end by 
bringing on the clash of irreconcilable facts, principles, or 
opinions; just as Proof must resolve itself into setting forth 
the consistency or agreement of facts or principles. 

32. Arguments from Analogy are refuted by exposing 
the defectiveness of the similarity. 

When a reason for the interference of government in the 
private tastes of the people, is adduced from the analogy of 
the parental relation, we deny that the two cases resemble to 
this extent. Plato, in the Republic, constitutes a State on the 
analogy of the three constituent portions of the human mind, 
as laid down by him—Reason, Energy, Appetite. Hostile 
critics deny the resemblance. Socrates put forth the analogy 
between the practice of social duty and a special profession, 
both alike depending on knowledge or skill; it is replied, that 
the analogy fails in an essential point. There are sufficient 
inducements, in the shape of immediate reward, to make men 
exercise their professional ability; there are no corresponding 
inducements to social virtue generally. 

33. By far the most frequent occasion of debate is the 
case of opposing Probabilities. 

The nature of probable evidence has already been pointed 
out; and there is only one way of arguing the case, namely, to 
show that the amount of probability contended for is no greater 
than the proportion of the instances in actual experience. The 
probability of a life reposes on the statistics of mortality. The 
probability that education at a public school will increase the 
manliness (whatever that means) of a youth, is the proportion 
of those that have been so influenced to those that have not. 
If that can be ascertained with some approach to statistical 
estimate, the probability is established; and an opponent must 
deal with the alleged statistics in order to do away with the 
probability. 
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34. There are cases where a debater is allowed to lay 
the Burden of Proof on the other side. 

The Burden of Proof is thrown upon any one proposing to 
infringe other men’s liberties, to inflict pains or penalties, or 
to restrain in any way the pleasures of mankind. It is thrown 
also, although in a less degree, on whoever endeavours to 
expel an actual possessor, to pull down an existing institution, 
to impeach a prevailing and long-sanctioned opinion. In 
these last cases, we have seen so many examples of the change 
of possessions, institutions, and opinions, that the presumption 
in favour of what exists is not necessarily very strong. In 
regard to the extension of the political franchise, it is held 
that the burden of proof lies upon those that would exclude 
any class from this privilege. 

35. There are various maxims appertaining to the 
Tactics of Argument and Debate. 

When strong opposition is encountered, it is often prudent 
to deviate from the strict methods of Argument. 

If a sufficiency of conclusive arguments can be had, those 
of inferior force are not unwisely kept back, because the refu- 
tation of any part of the case is apt to make an unfavourable 
impression. 

A speaker contending against great odds, endeavours to 
carry to the utmost point, and to set forth with effect, his 
agreement with the other side. , . _ 

Chatham, in arguing for conciliation with America, took 
care always to show that he was not inferior to any one in 
zeal for the supremacy of the British crown: Though he 

loved the Americans, as men prizing, and setting the just value 
on that inestimable blessing, Liberty; yet, if he could once 
bring himself to be persuaded that they entertained the most 
distant intentions of throwing off the legislative supremacy 
and great constitutional superintending power and control ol 
the British legislature, he should be the very person him¬ 
self who would be the first and most zealous mover tor 
securing and enforcing that power by every possible exertion 
this country was capable of making.’ 

The same policy will suggest the surrender, on some occa¬ 
sions, of positions fully defensible by argument. . 

It is desirable to state, or appear to state, in their ™ li 
force, objections that have got possession of the minds ot the 
hearers. This was a characteristic of Fox. Whately remarks 
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that, in combating deep-rooted prejudices, and in maintaining 
unpopular and paradoxical truths, the aim should be, to 
adduce what is sufficient, and not much more than sufficient, to 
prove the conclusion. There is danger in urging too forcibly 
what the hearer is not as yet fully prepared to receive. 

The mistake of overdoing a case was committed in the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. See, as an example, Burke’s 
Climax, p. 35. 

36. III. We must now advert to the Oratory of the 
Feelings. 

It is presupposed in all Persuasion that there are some 
feelings or human susceptibilities to work upon. In Argument, 
no attempt is made to heighten or diminish the feelings them¬ 
selves ; we consider only how to bring a case under them. 

The motives whereby human beings can be impelled may 
be classed under five heads. 

(1.) Present, or Actual, Pleasures and Pains. Our sensi¬ 
bilities to pleasure and pain are either the Senses (taken along 
with the Movements), or the Emotions , as, Tender Emotion, 
Power, Self-esteem, Anger, Fear, Knowledge, Fine Art Emo¬ 
tion, Moral Sentiment. Some of these, as the Senses, are ulti¬ 
mate or fundamental; others, as Knowledge, Fine Art, Moral 
Sentiment, may be, in whole or in part, derived. 

Towards the pleasures and pains of the senses, the re¬ 
sources of the orator are of little avail; but he can stimulate 
and strengthen every one of the emotions. 

(2.) The Ideas of Future Pleasures and Pains. We are 
moved by pleasure and pain to come ; taking steps to secure 
the one, and to avoid the other. Now, to be so moved, we 
must have an idea or notion of the pleasure or the pain, 
obtained by adequately recollecting our past experience of 
each ; a feeble recollection is inoperative on the will. Hence 
Prudence is identical with a perfect memory for past good and 
evil, which enables future good and evil to be effectively kept 
in view. 

The persuasive art is capable of bodying forth the future 
consequences of our actions, so as to urge us forward in one 
line of conduct, and to deter us from another. 

(3.) Certain Objects representing Aggregates of pleasures 
or pains; as Health, Money, Knowledge, Profession, Station, 
Reputation, Family, Society, Law, Morality, and all the sub¬ 
ordinate institutions and arrangements branching out from 
these. 
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The regard to these objects is a consequence of their con¬ 
nexion with our ultimate or immediate sensibilities; and their 
pursuit accords with our sense of this connexion. 

It is a part of our moral education, to appreciate these 
several Aggregate and Intermediate ends at their true value 
as bearing upon the ultimate ends ; and the orator may act as 
our instructor, raising our estimate when too low, and de¬ 
pressing it when too high. His instrumentality is the depict* 
ing of men’s experience in all that relates to the connexion 
between the two classes of ends. 

(4.) Impassioned Objects, or Ends. It is a fact of our 
constitution, that we are often seized with an ardour of pur¬ 
suit, or a degree of aversion, having no proportion to pleasure 
secured, or to pain warded off. In general, it is some highly 
exciting emotion that disturbs the even balance of the will; 
such are Fear, Anger, Ambition, Affection ; in a state of terror, 
or panic, people are said to lose self-command, they will even 
sacrifice pleasure and hasten towards ruin. 

Oratory has here a commanding efficacy. 

(5.) The Pleasures and Pains of others, or Sympathy. 

We can take on, in a manner, the pleasures and pains of 
others, and in doing so, we are moved to act for these as for 
our own. This is the nature of Pity, Compassion, or Fellow- 
feeling ; and it is the mainspring of social duty and goodness. 
An orator can inspire sympathy and benevolence by represent¬ 
ing in lively colours the pains of others. 

37. It will be sufficient for our purpose to exemplify 
the address to the Feelings under these three heads :—1st, 
Our own Pleasures and Pains considered as remote; which 
may include Aggregate or Associated objects or ends ; 2nd, 
Sympathy with others; 3rd, the Emotions and Passions. 

To awaken us to act for our future pleasures, these must 
be described in adequate language, and with circumstances of 
credibility. If the pleasures and pains have been already ex¬ 
perienced, we should need only to be reminded of them, but 
for the predominance of some present state, which will not 
allow us to believe in their arrival. Feelings that have not 
been experienced must be described by combining those that 
have ' y attachment to an inanimate thing, as a house, or a 
garden, or a locality, may be pictured by reference to affec¬ 
tion for a person. (See the arts of Subjective Description.) 

To induce the belief that from a certain course of action 
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future pleasures or pains will ensue, it is requisite to appeal 
to something parallel in the experience of those addressed, or 
to fire the imagination by means of lively description. The 
evils of disobedience, of sloth, of mendacity, of intemperance, 
are made intense by strong statements and lively colouring. 

The incentives to Industry are future comfort, ease,° in¬ 
dependence, opulence, with all its train ; and the avoidance of 
the corresponding evils. The means of securing conviction 
are such examples of successful industry as will make an im¬ 
pression on the hearers, and the working up of their experience 
so far as that experience has extended. 

The care of Health is urged as being a prime condition of 
all enjoyment, and as able to make a small circle of stimulants 
more satisfying than the greatest luxuries without it; while 
disease and an exhausted frame are other names for pain, and 
for life-weariness. The means to be employed are Temperance, 
Exercise, due Remission of Labour, and the like ; and these are 
enforced by the weight of experience, example, and authority. 

The motives to the pursuit of Knowledge are numerous 
and various.. The applications of it to further all other ends, 
the dignity it gives to the possessor, the gratification of the 
natural longings of the intellect,—when urged in all the ful¬ 
ness of detail, and expressed in graceful language,—constitute 
some of the finest specimens of oratory. 

The following passage (from Sir John Herschel) adduces 
a variety of powerful incentives to the cultivation of knowledge 
and literature :— 

If I were to pray for a taste which should stand me in stead 
under every variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness 
and cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield against its ills, 
however things might go amiss, and the world frown upon me, it 
would be a taste for reading. I speak of it of course only as a 
worldly advantage, and not in the slightest degree as superseding 
or derogating from the higher office and surer and stronger panoply 
of religious principles, but as a taste, an instrument, and a mode of 
pleasurable gratification. Give a man this taste, and the means of 
gratifying it, and you can hardly fail of making a happy man, 
unless, indeed, you put into his hands a most perverse selection of 
books. You place him in contact with the best society in every 
period of history, with the wisest, the wittiest, with the tenderest, 
the bravest, and the purest characters who have adorned humanity. 
You make hi m a denizen of all nations, a contemporary of all 
ages. The world has been created for him. It is hardly possible 
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but the character should take a higher and better tone from the 
constant habit of associating, in thought, with a class of thinkers, 
to say the least of it, above the average of humanity. It is 
morally impossible but that the manners should take a tinge of 
good breeding and civilization from having constantly before one’s 
eyes the way in which the best-bred and the best-informed men 
have talked and conducted themselves in their intercourse with 
each other. There is a gentle but perfectly irresistible coercion in 
the habit of reading, well directed, over the whole tenor of a man s 
character and conduct, which is not the less effectual because it 
works insensibly, and because it is really the last thing he dreams 
of. It civilizes the conduct of men, and suffers them not to remain 
barbarous.’ 

The gaining of Esteem, Friendship, and a good Name, like 
all other valuable ends, demands labour and self-denial. The 
inducements are the numerous benefits, direct and indirect, 
arising from the favour and good disposition of others ; these 
are backed and enforced by examples and appeals to the direct 
experience of the hearers. 

The higher flights of Wealth, Power, and Fame, that place 
a man on a glittering pinnacle, belong to the Impassioned 
Ends; there being no necessary correspondence between the 
labour they cost and the happiness they bring. 

The Future Existence of man is the leading object of Reli¬ 
gious Oratory. Its aature, being unknown and unknowable, 
must be shaped by imagination ; and the description of it has 
varied in different ages, being more or less accommodated to 
the views and feelings of the persons addressed. 

Almost all the Virtues have a self-regarding effect, and in 
so far may be included in the Aggregate or Associated ends. 
Truth gains for a man esteem and reliance, enlarges his in¬ 
fluence, and facilitates his projects. Being just to others 
tends to make others just to us. Acts of kindness obtain for 
us kindness in return. Our own security is involved in social 
obedience, and in respect to law and government. This part 
of the case in favour of virtuous actions is always made pro¬ 
minent in the Oratory of Moral Suasion. 

38. Secondly, Sympathy with the Pleasures and the 
Pains of others. 

When we enter into the pain of another person, we are 
prompted to work for the alleviation of that pain, as if we our¬ 
selves were the sufferers. Although the outgoings of this 
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tendency of our constitution are often self-regarding, it must 
be viewed as containing a purely disinterested impulse ; under 
it we absolutely give away a portion of our own labour, and 
resign a portion of our own happiness, without any return, or 
any thought of a return. 

The principle extends to pleasures also ; the sight of an¬ 
other’s happiness would prompt us to aid in continuing the 
blissful state ; and this without any view to our own good. 
But the alleviation of pain is the more absorbing interest. 

To rouse sympathy, or call into exercise the disinterested 
impulses, an orator presents a strong and intelligible case of 
distress, misery, or sorrow. It is not every description of 
suffering, that will bring forth a pitying response from every 
class of hearers. Each one can enter best into the miseries 
that they have experienced oftenest and felt most; the pains 
that find universal sympathy are the pains of universal human 
nature—hunger, cold, physical disabilities, disease, poverty, 
danger to life, loss of objects of affection, public shame. If a 
misery, unfamiliar to those addressed, is to call for pity, it 
must be brought home by comparison with something familiar 
and known. 

The pleadings of philanthrophy for the poor, the outcast, 
the neglected, the degraded, the enslaved, are a series of 
delineations of human misery. 

The awakening of sympathy towards suffering is also of 
avail in stimulating men to fulfil their duties and engagements 
to others. Hence this is a large instrumentality in Moral 
Suasion. It is the mode of procuring the degree of self-sacri¬ 
fice required in the ordinary obligations of life. 

The appeal to Pity was recognized in ancient oratory as 
the argument ad misericordiam. It is the common resource 
in the defence of criminals, and in saving people from the 
consequences of their own misconduct. 

39. Thirdly, The Emotions and Passions ; as Fear, 
Love, Self-esteem, Power, Anger, Eidicule, ^Esthetic Emo¬ 
tion, Religion, the Moral Sentiment. 

In one respect, these may be viewed as pleasures or pains, 
and as attracting or deterring us, according to their felt in¬ 
tensity, whether they be actual or anticipated. Such are the 
pleasures of affection, of self-complacency, revenge, Fine Art; 
and the pains of sorrow, humiliation, remorse. In another 
aspect, they take on the character of Passion or inflammation, 
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disturbing the fair calculations of the will, and inducing us to 
act without reference to our pleasures or our pains. 

(1.) Fear , Terror, or Bread . Whatever pains us is an ob¬ 
ject of avoidance, according to our sense of the pain. This is 
not fear, it is the usual attitude of precaution against harm. 
But on certain occasions, pain in prospect is accompanied with 
a tremulous and unhinging excitement, under which the 
powers are enfeebled, and rational calculation interfered with; 
every other interest being sacrificed to the morbid impulse. 

Terror is a powerful agent in overcoming the contumacious 
and self-willed disposition, and is made use of in Government, 
in Religion, and in Education. The passion may be excited 
by the mere prospect of great suffering, but still more effectu¬ 
ally by unknown dangers, uncertainties, and vast possibilities 
of evil in matters keenly felt by the hearers. The approach 
of unexperienced calamities is apt to engender panic ; under 
a plague, or epidemic, people may be easily frightened into 
measures that in cool moments they would repudiate. Re¬ 
ligious and moral terrors can be readily inspired into the sick, 
and the depressed. 

History furnishes many examples of political oratory 
succeeding through the excitement of terror. 

The dislike to innovation and to relaxing the seventy ol 
general rules, often takes the form of panic or dread, with 
exaggeration of the consequences. Hence it is a usual device 
of Rhetoric, to paint future possibilities in cases where there 
is no proof of any great immediate evil. This is exemplified 
in the speech of Brutus : — 

And, since the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 

Fashion it thus; that what he is, augmented, 

Would run to these and these extremities ; 

And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg, < 

Which, hatched, would, as his kind, grow mischievous; 

And kill him in the shell. 


(2 ) Love, Tenderness, Affection, Admiration, Esteem. The 
outgoings of the Tender emotion add a new charm to what 
pleases us, and we are then said to contract Love, or Affec¬ 
tion, for persons or. for things. A still higher mixture of 
approving sentiment leads to Esteem, Admiration, and -tteve- 
rence. To raise our affection, or esteem, for persons, the 
orator labours to set forth everything that is amiable and 
admirable in their character and connections, Such eulogis¬ 
tic oratory has to be supported by evidence, embellished by 
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suitable illustration, and guarded against the re-action of 
envy. 

The following passage is a sample of the art of extolling 
by suitable circumstances. The theme is Greece. 

4 The interest of Grecian history is unexhausted and inex¬ 
haustible. As a mere story, hardly any other portion of 
authentic history can compete with it. Its characters, its 
situations, the very march of its incidents are Epic. It is a 
heroic poem, of which the personages are peoples. It is also, 
of all histories of which we know so much, the most abound¬ 
ing in consequences to us who now live. The true ancestors 
of the European nations (it has been well said) are not those 
from whose blood they are sprung, but those from whom they 
derive the richest portion of their inheritance. The battle of 
Marathon, even as an event in English History, is more im¬ 
portant than the battle of Hastings. If the issue of that day 
had been different, the Britons and the Saxons might still 
have been wandering in the woods/ 

^ The ancients recognized, as a department of oratory, the 
Epideictic, or Demonstrative, by which was meant general 
commendation and its opposite, with no immediate aim except 
to excite the feelings and perhaps cultivate the moral senti¬ 
ments. It was a kind of moral suasion, the nearest approach 
to our pulpit oratory, and, like it, in close alliance with poetry. 
The subject-matter of the Epideictic addresses included both 
gods and men. The eulogistic funeral oration was a common 
example. 

The impulses of Pity, Generosity, or Disinterestedness, are 
greatly strengthened, when the object of them inspires our 
love or esteem ; while, on the other hand, they are neutralized 
by positive bad qualities. Accordingly, the orator, in calling 
for our sympathy and help, joins commendation of the sufferer 
to the recital of his sufferings. The speech of Mark Anthony 
is a skilful union of both modes of appeal. 

To the present head belongs the stirring up of the strong 
affections of kindred or family, social fraternity, party, and 
country. The influence of the Family sentiments as an engine 
of persuasion is seen in the memorable incident of the con¬ 
demnation of the ten generals at Athens. (Grote’s Greece, 
Chap. 64.) * 

The love of Country is addressed and inflamed by the 
political orator. But this usually appears under the much 
stronger feeling of Party ; the political attachments of indi¬ 
viduals taking the special direction of some one line of policy— 
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Conservatism or Improvement, Aristocracy or Democracy. 
Still, an orator thinks it not altogether vain to appeal in a 
great emergency to the pure sentiment of country. ‘ Irksome 
as is my task this day,’ said the younger Pitt, in a critical 
moment of his career, * the necessities of the country call 
upon me not to shrink from it; and I confide m the good sense 
and the patriotism of the people of England. 

The sentiment of Esteem, Respect, Admiration, or Reve¬ 
rence, towards any one, inclines us to defer to their opinions 
and views, and is in that way a means of persuasion; being 
called, in ancient times, the argument ad verecundiam. teeat 
men in the state acquire an ascendancy over the minds ot 
a large number of people; in this country, it is enough, tor 
ensuring a disposition favourable to any measure, to cite Ritt 
or Eos Wellington or Peel. When there is a hostile feeling, so 
strong’ as to refuse a hearing to what is proposed, the appeal 
to venerable authorities is of the greatest efficacy. The dis¬ 
like to innovation is often soothed down in this way. in 
the agitation for the repeal of the Corn Laws, a pamphlet 
was circulated quoting all the authorities in favour of free 

The speaker’s own authority counts as an element. If he 
is held in esteem, his assertions have weight, apart from their 
evidence, and obversely. A large proportion of speaking ana 
writing consists of unproved assertions, and, unless a hearer s 
dispositions or his information be adverse, some effect is pro¬ 
duced by them. To this the tone or manner of the speaker, 
in respect of earnestness, emphasis, or energy, greatly con¬ 
tributes. . . r , 

The Religious Sentiment, containing Fear, Love, ana 
Wonder, or the feeling of the Sublime, is nourished by appeal¬ 
ing to these several emotions in connexion with the great 
object of worship. Pulpit oratory has varied the appeal in 
almost every possible way; while many poets, as such, have 

adopted the theme. # , 

The whole of the present class of emotions may attain the 
passionate height, through mere natural intensity of feeling, 
excessive indulgence, or one-sidedness of character. We have 
frequent examples in the maternal feeling, in hero-worship, in 
party spirit, and in religion carried to bigotry. 

(3.) Vanity, Pride , and the Sentiment of Power . These 
feelings are distinct but allied, and conjointly they make up 
the egotism of the human character. The orator appeals, to 
them by compliment, praise, or flattery, regulated according 
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to tlie susceptibilities of the audience ; he also observes a 
courteous demeanour and the forms of politeness. 

Oratorical flattery is administered through such common¬ 
places as—the natural equality of men (addressed to those in 
an inferior position), the natural goodness and dignity of 
human nature, the sound judgment of the feelings or the 
heart, the good sense of the common people, the admirable 
instincts of women, the innocence of childhood. 

The argument ad captandum is either an appeal to some 
vulgar prejudice, or a strong dose of flattery. 

The extreme and impassioned form of the egotistic impulses 
is called Ambition, to which human nature, and especially 
youth, is easily inflamed by examples of men elevated to fame 
or power. By the intoxicating idea of glory, many, in all 
ages, have been tempted to incur the hazards of the profession 
of arms. Napoleon stimulated his troops by the carriire 
ouverte ,—the laying open of the highest rank to the hopes of 
the common soldier. The line of Homer— 

alev apiGTC-veiv icai VTTGipoyov ejxfjicvai dWcuv — 

has been often recited to fire the ambition of ardent minds. 

The high self-regarding sentiments of Pride, dignity, inde¬ 
pendence, self-respect, may operate as aids to morality, and 
are therefore frequently appealed to in the oratory of moral 
suasion. 

(4.) Anger , Indignation , Hatred , Antipathy . Anger, or 
irascible emotion, is a state superadded to mere aversion, and 
consequent on pain or suffering caused by some other sentient 
being. The angry person is excited to unusual energy ; and 
also derives pleasure from retaliating upon the author of the 
pain. When we contract a permanent disposition to inflict 
harm on those that give us pain, we are said to entertain 
malevolent affection, or Hatred. When the hatred is intense, 
and aggravated by fear, or by disgust, it is called Antipathy. 
In all its forms, the malevolent sentiment is sufficiently 
powerful to demand the consideration of the orator. 

By representing persons as having specially injured us, or 
by attributing to them bad qualities, a speaker rouses against 
them the angry feelings of an audience. Vituperation, abuse, 
deprecialion, calumny, find a place in the oratory of all ages. 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Chatham, Fox, Burke, Pitt, Sheridau, 
all wielded the instrument, and probably to excess. In a jury 
trial arising out of the impeachment of Warren Hastings,. 
Erskine describes the speeches against Hastings as * anathemas 
of superhuman eloquence.’ 
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The American orator, Wendell Phillips, is unsurpassed in 
force of invective. The following is directed against the 
career of the celebrated American statesman, Daniel Web¬ 
ster :— 

‘ It is not often, in the wide world’s history, that you see a 
man so lavishly gifted by nature, and called, in the concurrence of 
events, to a position like that which he occupied on the seventh of 
March, surrender his great power, and quench the high hopes of 
his race. No man, since the age of Luther, has ever held in his 
hand, so palpably, the destinies and character of a mighty people. 
He stood like the Hebrew prophet betwixt the living and the 
dead. He had but to have upheld the cross of common truth 
and honesty, and the black dishonour of two hundred years would 
have been effaced for ever. He bowed his vassal head to the 
temptations of the flesh and of lucre. He gave himself up into 
the lap of the Delilah of slavery, for the mere promise of a no¬ 
mination, and the greatest hour of the age was bartered away,— 
not for a mess of pottage, but for the promise of a mess of pottage, 
—a promise, thank God ! which is to be broken. I say, it is not 
often that Providence permits the eyes of twenty millions of 
thinking people to behold the fall of another Lucifer, from the 
very battlements of Heaven, down into that u lower deep of the 
lowest deep ” of hell.’ 

Besides craving for the sweets of ordinary revenge, men 
are prone to special antipathies, by which they may be swayed 
to acts of violent hostility. Such were the sentiments of the 
Jews towards foreigners, the antipathy in the middle ages 
to a heretic or a witch, the dislike towards the negro in 
America. 

Party feeling has, at various times, as in the Roman Re¬ 
public, and during the first French Revolution, reached a 
degree of virulent hatred that nothing but the extermination 
of opponents would satisfy. In that state of feeling, to de¬ 
nounce a man was to ensure his ruin. 

The most favourable aspect of the vindictive feeling is 
what is termed moral, or righteous indignation. The orator 
appeals to it by making out a case of aggravated criminality. 
Such doubtless was the aim of Burke, Fox, and Sheridan, in 
the Hastings impeachment. 

(5.) Ridicule , Derision , Contempt . It is chiefly under the 
malignant extreme, called Ridicule, that the Ludicrous is 
instrumental in persuasion. Seeking out the mean and 
despicable side of an oppenent, with a view to weaken and 
14 
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destroy bis influence, tbe orator brings to bear upon him a 
flood of degrading illustration. 

The Provincial Letters of Pascal are an example of the 
power of Irony, Humour, and Ridicule brought in aid of argu¬ 
ment. Perhaps the two greatest masters of the art are Swift 
and Voltaire. More recently Paul Louis Courier and Sydney 
Smith have displayed powers of a high order in the same 
department. It is usual to combine, as in Junius, ridicule 
with vituperation. 

Comic and satiric poetry has in all ages been used as an 
oratorical weapon, often more powerful than speeches. Aris¬ 
tophanes had no small share in the condemnation of Socrates. 

Extravagance and Sentimentality are the natural butt of 
derision and ridicule. We cannot wonder at Francis s reply 
to Burke’s passage on Marie Antoinette:—Are you such a 
determined champion of beauty as to draw your sword in 
defence of any jade upon earth, provided she be handsome ? 

(6.) The Emotions of Fine Art. The elements of Poetry 
may be introduced to heighten the effect of Oratory, when 
the orator combines the genius of the poet. The poetic 
charm or fascination thrown around a subject is a bribe to 
gain over the audience to the opinions of the speaker. A 
highiv poetical oratory may be seen in Jeremy Taylor, Burke, 
Robert Hall, Macaulay, Shiel, Chalmers, Carlyle, and in many 
others. 

The address to any of the feelings partakes of the method 
of Poetry. The preacher, for example, who has to draw out 
and strengthen the religious and moral sentiments, must pro¬ 
ceed by appropriate descriptions, combinations, and narra¬ 
tions, in the manner of an artist. 

The laws that regulate the appeal to the Feelings in a 
work of Art, apply to an Oration where feeling is to be stirred, 
or interest excited. The chief maxims are two : first, to 
proceed from the gentler to the stronger effects in the manner 
of a climax ; and, secondly, to alternate the different emotions, 
or kinds of interest. There should also be a concentration of 
the interest at points, or stages, as in the evolution of a story. 

(7.) The Moral Sentiment. In so far as the sentiment of 
right and wrong is made up (as it must be to a large extent 
through the kindred nature of the things) of our Prudence as 
regards self, and of our Sympathies as regards others, it is 
stimulated by an appeal to those principles of action. ; Any¬ 
thing that it may contain distinct or apart from these, in the 
shape of habits of acting according to the recognized rules of 
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morality, is brought into play by a reference to the rule in 
each case, and to the weight of authority in its favour. 

It is a species of indirect flattery, not devoid of influence, 
to assume in the hearers a greater sense of duty than per¬ 
haps actually belongs to them. Still, it is desirable for the 
sake of keeping up a high tone of address, never to lose sight 
of the moral sentiment in the choice of weapons of persuasion. 

Much of the oratory of moral suasion operates chiefly in 
presenting to the mind ideals , as in poetry ; there being no 
serious care or endeavour on the part of the hearers to adapt 
their conduct to the high-toned precepts of the orator. 

40. There are certain things to be noted respecting the 
management of the Feelings generally. 

(1.) As regards the speaker’s own manifestations of feel¬ 
ing, it is better that he should restrain himself until the audi¬ 
ence begin to kindle, and then they will expect him to do the 
same. 

The orator’s display of his own feelings is a chief instru¬ 
ment of infecting others ; but his appearing to restrain him¬ 
self, will often make the hearers burst out all the sooner. 

(2.) There are allied groups of Feelings, and also opposi¬ 
tions among them. Thus Sympathy, Affection, and Fine Art 
Emotion conspire to produce a favourable sentiment. They 
are opposed by the Egotistic class, by the different forms of 
Anger, and by Ridicule, these making a kindred group among 
themselves. There is also an opposition between Anger and 
Fear, rendering them mutually incompatible. 

(3.) The Orator will occasionally seek to divert the feel¬ 
ings of the audience already roused. Intense emotion de¬ 
mands its appropriate vent; indignation once excited requires 
a victim, and the only way of rescuing one is to provide 
another. A burst of ridicule is met by returning it. 

(4.) There is understood to be in every attempt at per¬ 
suasion a groundwork of Argument, or of the appearance of 
argument, whereon to rest the appeals to the passions. 

41, The Demeanour of the Speaker includes certain 
points affecting an Orator’s success. 

By the Demeanour of the Speaker, are signified his tone 
and manner in general, and, in particular, his choice between 
the opposite methods of conciliation and vituperation, humi¬ 
lity and assumption. 

Conciliation is necessary in facing a strong opposition; 
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but the force of a conciliatory manner is much enhanced by 
the known power of the speaker to denounce with severity. 

So with regard to humility and deference, as opposed to 
assumption. There are times when an orator can with safety 
assume the oracular and the self-confident tone; as was so 
often done by Chatham, and by the younger Pitt. It is by 
means of a more humble address, however, that a speaker 
contends against difficulties, and rises to a position enabling 
him to dispense with humility of demeanour. 

Persuasive address, when called Eloquence, usually sup¬ 
poses a certain energetic delivery, and elevation of manner, 
which distinguishes oratory from common speech. The lan¬ 
guage and the thoughts of the speaker are more intense, and 
the hearer is roused to the like impassioned pitch. Men’s 
ordinary motives are increased in power, and their determina¬ 
tions are such as would not be come to in cool blood. In this 
impassioned mode of address, the language becomes strongly 
rhythmical, approaching to poetry; and is accompanied by 
the music of the voice and the arts of Elocution. 


POETRY. 

1. Poetry has been already often referred to. 

Most of the Figures of Speech have a poetical bearing. 
The Order and the Number of Words are regulated in part 
by the aims of poetry. Of the Qualities of Style—Strength, 
Feeling, the Ludicrous, Harmony, are unconnected with the 
conveyance of instruction to the understanding; and, when 
combined with Exposition, are an avowedly extraneous in¬ 
terest. Oratory likewise avails itself of the poetic charms. 

2, Poetry is a Fine Art, operating by means of thought 
conveyed in Language. 

Poetry agrees generically with Painting, Sculpture, Archi¬ 
tecture, and Music; and its specific mark is derived from the 
instrumentality employed. Painting is based on colour, 
Sculpture on form, Music on a peculiar class of sounds, Elo¬ 
cution on the vocal enunciation of articulate speech, and 
Poetry on the meaning and form of Language. 

The definition now given supposes an understanding of 
Fine Art in general, or, as it is sometimes called, the Beautiful 
in its widest acceptation. 
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The feelings of the Beautiful, or the Fine Art emotions, 
are included among our Pleasures, and the objects causing 
them differ from other agreeable things in the following 
points:— • 

(1.) Their primary and immediate intention is Pleasure; 
and they are contrasted with intermediate ends, as life, health, 
money, or worldly rank. 

(2.) Works of Art are sources of pure or unmixed plea¬ 
sure ; that is, they are kept free from whatever would offend 
any of our sensibilities. They have thus a certain superiority 
over our sensual enjoyments. Refinement consists in removing 
painful adjuncts from our various sources of delight. 

(3.) A work of Art, unlike the things that perish in giving 
delight to one individual, admits the participation of a multi¬ 
tude. A picture, a poem, or a fine building, can be enjoyed 
by successive generations of men. It is chiefly what appeals 
to one or other of the higher senses—Sight and Hearing— 
that complies with this demand. Objects of Gustatory sensi¬ 
bility are consumed by the single user; Odours affect a greater 
number, but are still limited; things that gratify the feelings 
of Touch and Muscularity—a bed or a chair—are monopolized 
for the time. It is the ennobling function of Art to draw 
human beings together in mutual sympathy and common en¬ 
joyment, instead of holding out occasions of strife and apples 
of discord. 

To Art we should thus oppose the Useful, in the meaning 
of objects of common industry, as food, clothing, houses, 
articles of convenience, public security. We should likewise 
oppose Science, or the pursuit of Truth, which is not generally 
an end in itself, and whose study to the mass of men is more 
laborious than pleasurable. The Ethical, or the Good, is also 
contrasted with the Artistic, since duty is not necessarily 
pleasure, and often the reverse. It must be noted, however, 
that the Useful, the True, and the Good, are all capable of 
occasionally lending themselves to Art. The objects of the 
inferior senses, when set forth in idea, are exalted into the 
class of the diffusible and the free. The fragrant bosom of 
Andromache, and of Aphrodite, finds a place in Homer’s 
poetry. Truth, when not painfully laborious, possesses the 
requisites of Artistic interest. The Good, or Duty, as a spec¬ 
tacle, or an ideal, is highly aesthetic. The existence of didactic 
poetry from the earliest times (Hesiod—Works and Days; 
Virgil—Georgies, &c.) is a proof that it is possible to ground 
poetry on utility, and invest common occupations with artistic 
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interest. All that is said about the poet as a teacher has 
sprung from the frequent poetic treatment of communicated 
Knowledge, and still more of Duty. 

3. There are certain subjects and a certain form that 
are typical of Poetry. Many (so-called) poems depart 
from the type. 

The elements characteristic of poetry will appear as we 
proceed. We may here indicate, as examples approaching to 
purity, the Elegy of Gray, the Faerie Queen, the plays and 
poems of Shakespeare, the Homeric poetry, the HSneid. 

These may be contrasted with the various mixed kinds ; 
namely, Didactic poems, as the ‘ Ars Poetica,’ the Georgies, 
the Essay on Criticism ; Moral poems, as the Night Thoughts, 
and the poetry of Cowper ; Philosophical or Scientific poems, 
as the poem of Lucretius, Pope’s Essay on Man, Darwin’s 
Zoonomia; Satirical poems, as the Satires of Juvenal, and 
the Dunciad. 

The feelings awakened by the typical form of poetry are 
the pleasures characteristic of Fine Art; we express them by 
the names—charm, fascination, delight; they incline to pure 
feeling, or to the passive susceptibilities of our nature. The 
‘ Lotos-eaters ’ of Tennyson, the ‘ Endymion ’ and ‘ Nightin¬ 
gale’ of Keats, the ‘ Cloud’ of Shelley, are extreme instances. 
A perfect example is seen in the lines— 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica; look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim. 

When a poem kindles enthusiasm, fire, high and noble 
aspirations, it has touched the springs of action and become 
Eloquence. Much of Lyric poetry works in this manner. 
The quality of Strength, or the Sublime, which confers the 
elation of superior might, being akin to activity, always 
verges on Persuasion. The greatest compositions are, not the 
pure poems, but those that, without submerging Artistic 
beauty, can both exercise the intellectual powers, and stimu¬ 
late the active and aspiring dispositions of the mind. 
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4. In explaining the Qualities of Strength, Feeling, 
Humour, and Melody, we anticipated the leading consti¬ 
tuents of Poetry. A fuller handling is now desirable. 

I. In the first place, materials for Poetry are taken 
from External Nature; the selection being governed by 
aesthetic feeling. 

Whatever intrinsically delights the eye, or the ear, is 
admitted into Fine Art. Pleasing Colours, Forms, and 
Sounds, are beautiful. These, which are called the sensuous 
properties of the world, are the foundation and material of 
all the Fine Arts. 

It must be laid down, in opposition to Alison, that certain 
effects of Sight and Hearing are agreeable originally and 
intrinsically. The effulgence of the noon-day, the colours of 
sunset, the varied hues of vegetation, the pellucid brook, the 
lustre of the pearl, the youthful countenance,—operate in their 
pleasing influence upon the primitive sensibility of the eye. 
Rounded forms are pleasing in themselves. So, there are 
Sounds sweet, that is, pleasurable, apart from their associations. 
The Painter, having Colour and Form for his material, appeals 
to the immediate sense. The Poet can only suggest them to 
the mind by the force of descriptive art; his direct instru¬ 
ment is Language. 

The circumstance that language is best adapted to express 
action, successions, or events, still farther limits the poetic 
selection and treatment of subjects. A vast and variegated 
scene, in unbroken stillness, is suited to the painter, and not 
to the poet. The proper material of poetry is found in such 
objects as, from their simplicity or familiarity, are in them¬ 
selves easily conceived when put in action, or undergoing 
changes also easily conceivable. The simpler grandeurs and 
beauties of inanimate nature, with all their characteristic 
movements or changes, are freely made use of; day and night, 
seasons, tempests, lightnings, torrents, rivers, sea-billows, 
earthquakes ; but scenes laborious to conceive are necessarily 
avoided. (See Description, § 16.) The personifying treat¬ 
ment of nature imparts, in the first instance, a fictitious actimty 
to objects in themselves stationary. 

Thus, the visible objects of Nature, and all the sounds of 
Nature, possessing an original charm, are open to the poet; 
and, as occasion suits, he brings them to mind. He must 
farther include the circle of Associated Effects, by which 
the domain of Art is greatly enlarged. Whatever suggests 
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pleasing emotions is freely adopted by the artist; the hne of 
rosy health, the transparency of the unpolluted stream, the 
quiet surface of the lake, are effects superadded to the original 
impressions on the sight. The smoke of a distant cottage 
always affected both Bums and Wordsworth with home associa¬ 
tions. 

The suggestion of Remoteness and vast Magnitude makes 
the sublime of the Alpine prospect, and the celestial expanse. 

The Associated Effects of Sounds are likewise numerous ; 
as the moan of the wind, the dashing of the torrent, the 
purling of the brook, the roar of the sea, the boom of 
artillery, the merry note of the lark, the solitary cry of the 
owl, the deceptive voice of the cuckoo (Wordsworth). 

The associations of industry in the streets of busy towns, 
of rural quiet in the fields, of time, decay, and of past ages in 
crumbling and moss-grown walls, excite various and interest¬ 
ing emotions, sufficiently pleasing to be admitted into Art. 

These effects of outward things, whether intrinsic or asso¬ 
ciated, often chime in with feelings otherwise arising. Strong 
light and intense colours harmonize with gaiety of mind; gloom 
and sombre hues are in keeping with depression and sorrow. 
The sound of the martial trumpet suits hilarious excitement; 
the quietness of the country is sought for in repose. 

A susceptibility to the sensuous influences of nature, and 
to the emotions suggested by them—whether inclining to 
Power or to Pathos—must exist in a high degree in the poet, 
and in a considerable, if less degree, in the minds of such as 
receive delight from poetry. And as the poet’s instrument or 
material is language, a feeling for Numbers must exist iu 
addition. 

5. II. Our interest in Humanity is made to enter 
largely into Poetry, as well as the other Fine Arts. 

The interest in human beings is various and complex, 
while a certain portion of it extends to the lower animals. In 
so far as available in art, it turns chiefly on the following 
points:— 

(1.) The contemplation of Might, Strength, Greatness, 
Superiority, Admirable or Shining Qualities,—whether in 
individuals, or in collective bodies. The frame and deeds of a 
Hercules; the adroitness of Ulysses; the skill of a great 
politician, general, or other expert in practice and in affairs ; 
the energy and endurance of a strong will; creative originality 
in science and in art; high artistic excellence,—raise in the 
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mind of the beholder that pleasurable elation already described 
as culminating in the Sublime. (Strength.) 

Mere superiority of good fortune, as shown in wealth, 
splendour, rank, and power, fascinates the gaze of the specta¬ 
tor ; and the representation of it may be a source of pleasure. 

The unrestrained worship of strength, leads to the adula¬ 
tion of great conquerors—Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon and 
prepares the mind for receiving the maxim, ‘ Might is Right.’ 

It is unnecessary to dwell again on the process of attribut¬ 
ing human energy to Inanimate objects, whereby the whole 
face of nature is rendered active, and overspread with an ad¬ 
ventitious expression of feeling. Human sentiments are 
suggested to the poet in a thousand various forms. Thu3 in 
Lear:— 

I tax not you, ye elements, with unkindness, 

I never gave you kingdoms, called you daughters! 

(2.) The displays of Sympathy, Tenderness, Affection, 
Devotedness, are a source of warm interest. The powerful 
attractions between human beings are largely dwelt upon by 
the poet. The love of the sexes, the parental tenderness, the 
attachments of kindred and of friendship, presented in de¬ 
scription or in story, are capable of awakening responsive 
echoes and interesting recollections in the hearer. (Pathos.) 

The picture of Devotedness is always affecting. The 
interest excited by it is peculiar, and not always free from 
self-regarding considerations. One man’s voluntary renuncia¬ 
tion of good things is the conferring of them upon somebody 
else. Ascetic self-denial is highly esteemed, partly from the 
moral energy implied in the restraint, and partly from its 
leaving unconsumed the individual’s share of gratifications. 
On similar grounds, the rigid observance of all the laws and 
customs of society is pleasing to contemplate. 

(3.) The Littleness, insignificance, and worthlessness of 
human beings, when such as to arouse the emotions of the 
Ludicrous, gives an interest to our observation of the ways of 
men. See the Ludicrous. 

Characters too hateful for derision may be poetically 
interesting, provided our feelings of anger, antipathy, and 
detestation can be gratified by their condign punishment. 

(4.) Our moral Sentiments determine us to look with 
pleasure upon those that fulfil their requirements. 

From these various considerations, the pourtraying of 
character, and the representation of human beings in action, 
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belong, pre-eminently to the Poetic department, although 
appearing also in Narrative or History. 


6. III. Concreteness and Combination, as opposed to 
the abstract and the isolated, are characteristic of Poetry. 

We have formerly seen that objects in the Concrete, that 
is, as they appear in natnre to the senses, are easier to con¬ 
ceive than their properties viewed abstractedly; a river is 
highly conceivable; the abstractions—gravity, accelerated 
ve ocity, liquidity, transparency—are notions laboriously ac- 
qmred by scientific study. The abstractions of science have 
a double disqualification for Poetry ; they discard in a great 

degree the sensuous element of colour, and entail intellectual 
enort. 

In addition to concreteness, it is sought to multiply and 
combine objects and effects; while science proceeds by separa- 
tion, isolation, or analysis. Combination, or Creation, has 
always entered into the notion of the poet a maker). 

} . ° 1 1 d 1 , E “ gl 1 lsh) same ldea appears. Thus, in Spenser— 
And hath he skill to make so excellent’—. As a painter 
groups in a landscape as many objects as can enter into the 
general effect, so a poem is made to combine scenery, situa- 
tions, circumstances, characters, and incidents, subject only to 
the indispensable condition of harmony. 

It is enough, on this head, to refer to any known poem. 
Observe m the successive stanzas of the ‘ Elegy ’ an accumu¬ 
lation of examples bearing on the main theme, and in every 
example an accumulation of picturesque circumstances. 

I he Epithets applied in poetic description are, in the first 
place, designed to combine and accumulate interesting parti- 
culars. They are farther expected to be harmoniously ad¬ 
justed. And, in addition, their novelty confers an interest 
and freshness on the thing they are applied to. The Homeric 
poetry exemplifies largely the process of combining by de¬ 
scriptive epithets;—the many-fountained, spring-abounding 
Ida; steed-taming Thrace ; the white-armed, large-eyed Juno • 
the cloud-compelling, ^Egis-bearing Jove; winged words 
the sea-bath d fort; storm-swift Iris; the fishy deep. The 
same process has been continued by succeeding poets. 

Objects and situations occurring in Poetry are beset with 
circumstances and collaterals, provided by the genius of the 
poet. Sometimes they are happily selected from the com¬ 
plexity of the thing itself, as in the ‘ seven ages.’ At other 
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times, they are added on from without. What follows under 
the next head will also embrace the present subject. 

7. IV. A Poem, or other work of Art, especially in¬ 
volves the production of Harmony. 

A plurality of things affecting the senses or the mind 
together may be either in concord, or in discord; the one gives 
pleasure, the other pain. The pleasure of concord or Harmony 
is often intense ; it is sought to be realized in all the Fine Arts. 
Music is sweet sounds made sweeter by harmony; Painting 
harmonizes colour and form in the first place, and, next, the 
subjects expressed by them. 

With regard to the Language, or Diction, of Poetry, con¬ 
sidered as Sound, we have seen (Melody) that language may 
be both melodious in itself, and also expressive , that is, in har¬ 
mony with the feelings of the speaker. Both these effects are 
aimed at by the poet. 

(1.) In the poetic Description of outward things, all the 
particulars selected, the illustrative language, and the march 
of the verse, must conspire to support bhe emotion of the 
scene. Milton’s Eden may be studied as an example; the 
‘ Seasons* furnish numerous instances. See also the Lotos- 
Eaters. 

Pope’s Windsor Forest has been blamed as deficient in 
scenic harmony. 

In this, and in every other department of Poetry, and of 
Fine Art, the creating of harmony results from a keen sense 
of the emotional effect of the images and the language em¬ 
ployed. Some writers are sensitive chiefly to the intellectual 
consistency of the thoughts; and others, having little feeling 
for either effect, display at best the genius of mere profusion. 

Numerous examples of Harmony have already occurred. 
(See Figures of Similarity, Strength, &c.) The following is 
a short example from the opening of the ‘ Seasons :— 

Come, gentle Spring, ethereal Mildness, come, 

And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 

While music wakes around, veil’d in a show’r 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend. 

(2.) Scenery is harmonized with incident. In real life, 
events have rarely any suitable scenic accompaniments. The 
battle of Waterloo was fought in the flats of Belgium; and 
the future of a nation may be settled in the monotony of a 
Government office. But the artist provides a background 
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chimmg in with the action of the piece. See the example 
irom Milton quoted under Personification, p. 15. 

Scott s Pirate is a well known instance of harmony be- 
ween Scenery and Characters. Senior remarks— 


What could be done for Zetland he has done: he has painted 
mth his usual vivid accuracy the few natural objects which it 
afforded, the rocky promontory, the inland sea, the fierceness of 
a northern ocean, and the caprice of a northern climate, with its 
nnsty calm and irresistible tempest; and he has suited to it, with 
admirable consistency, the habits and character of its inhabitants. 
The promise of his motto is fully performed_ 


-notning or tnem 

But doth suffer a sea-change. 

Their furniture and their food are, almost wholly, the produce 

ihsnW ^ °i f th ! their la “g“age and conversation is 

Jlt'Vr 1 al “+° St flShy ’’ hmlted hy the nar row experience, and 
uU of the maritime superstitions and associations, of their situa- 

3 I^rs usual pursuit of national, as well as individual, con- 
trast, he has described his Zetlanders before they became assimi¬ 
lated m feeling to their Scottish proprietors and neighbours, and 

towardt 1 ^ 6 ' 1 t0 them ’ m i. a mitigated de gree, the hostility 
“Tanho?-^ C ° merS ’ s P irit to We Saxons in 


Tbi dev ® lo pment of Character is rendered harmonious. 

bearincr Th an each P™ have all a uniform 

onlj ll “ bnl 

*» ?££SI™ S“ h * rd ‘ 5 ' ,0 ° ““ h “'° 1,ed 

• mve 1 f ti ° n of unobvious doings and sayings in keep- 

a drama character 18 re( l ui red in an epic, a romance, or 

o, J 4 ') harmony is observed in the incidents and plot of the 
Story. There is here as elsewhere an absence both of the dis¬ 
cordant and of the unmeaning. Hints, prognostications 
omens,. dark intimations, are never in vain. The characters 
are smted to the work assigned to them in forwarding the 
catastrophe of the piece. The Names of fictitious persons 
echo their characters : Faithful, Hopeful, Despair, Bombastes 
dust° S0 ’ 0verreach > Surface, Broadacres, Windbag, Dryas- 
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(5 ) The outbursts of Emotion require harmonious expres¬ 
sion and accompaniments. All Lyric poetry comes under this 
demand. Milton has expressly designed two contrasting illus¬ 
trations in the odes called L’Allegro and II Penseroso. Tenny¬ 
son’s Mariana and Lady Godiva are strikingly harmonious 

thr Co S ntrast is not a violation of Harmony; it is another 
poetical effect following its own laws. See ^gures of Con- 
teast! The incongruity of the Ludicrous is likewise a 
different and not incompatible, form of composition. In 
Carlyle’s splendid description of the Battle of Dunbar, t m 
nassao-e occurs‘ Whoever has a heart for prayer let him 
pray Sow, for the wrestle of death is at hand. But 
Urn,keep his powder dry.’ This is a painful discord unless the 
author intends it for a stroke of ludicrous degradation. 

The most frequent failure in harmony arises from the 
intrusion of the cold operations of the intellect into the 
expression of feeling. See Extract VI. 

8. V. The Ideal is aimed at in Fine Art. 

The adoption in Art of what is presented in Nature is 
controlled, in the first place, by the requirements of Harmony 
now stated ; and to harmonize is to idealize. ; . 

But farther. It is an object with the poet or artist to rise 
above the tameness of reality, to pourtray greater beauties 
and higher loveliness than we can find on earth. A poem is 

a su I s * a g“®^ i ^j ineation) besides completing the harmony, the 
poet goes beyond nature in the richness of the accumulation 
and colours the language with glowrng illustrations Such 
are the chosen scenes of Romance and of Pairy-land, the happy 
valleys and islands of the Blest, the gardens of the Hespendes, 
the Elysian fields, and the pictures of Paradise. 

The pourtraying of Characters likewise undergoes the 
idealizing process. Men and women are produced with larger 
intellects, greater virtues, higher charms, than life can afford, 
it being agreeable to contemplate such elevated natures. The 
bright points of real character are set forth, with omission of 
the dark features ; strong qualities are given without the corre¬ 
sponding weaknesses; and incompatible virtues are united 
in the same person. Lofty aspirations and practical sense 
rigid justice and tender consideration, the fortiter and the 
suaviter, are made to come together, notwithstanding the 
rarity of the combinations in the actual. 
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The grace of the feminine character united to the force of 
the man—the manly, and not the masculine, woman—has 
been a favourite ideal in all ages ; it was embodied in Pallas 
Athene (Minerva) and in Artemis (Diana), and is reproduced 
abundantly in our Poetry and Romance. 

Seeing that human society labours under a chronic want 
of disinterestedness and mutual consideration on the part of 
its members, there is a demand for select or heightened 
pictures of love, devotedness, and sympathy, as an ideal com¬ 
pensation. 

The Ideal of Story consists in assigning the fortunes and 
destinies of individuals with greater liberality and stricter 
epuity than under the Real or Actual. The miseries as well 
as the flatness of life are passed over, or redeemed; the 
moments of felicity are represented as if they were the rule ; 
Poetic Justice is supreme, and measures out to each man his 
deserts; mixed and bad characters are admitted along with 
the good, but all are dealt with as the poet’s, which is also the 
reader’s, sense of justice demands. 

The severe and difficult virtues of Prudence, Judgment, 
and Calculation, are slighted; and success is made to follow 
the generous and uncalculating impulses of the heart. 

Love, Beauty and Innocence, are made triumphant over 
brute force and savage ferocity; as in the ‘ Una and the Lion’ 
of the Faerie Queen. 

Poetic representations may be utterly and avowedly re¬ 
moved from truth, as in the tales of Fairy Land, and the 
Romances of Chivalry, in which case the pleasure is purely 
ideal; or they may colour so lightly as to be taken for truth 
and reality, and then they inspire belief and intoxicate with 
Hope. Dreams of future bliss, for the individual, or for the 
race, founded on sanguine feeling and plausible anticipation, 
exhibit the Ideal at the summit of its power. ‘ The good 
time coming,’ poetically illustrated, and melodiously sung, will 
exhilarate the mind in the depths of depression. See Tenny¬ 
son’s Locksley Hall. 

Putting together the three features — Concreteness and 
Combination (III.), Harmony (IV.), and Ideality (V.), we 
can understand what is signified by Imagination in the 
most correct meaning of the word. A poetically imagined 
scene, character, or event, is Concrete, as opposed to ab¬ 
stractions, Harmonious in its parts, and, if need be, Idealized 
to satisfy the sentiments and feelings touched by works of 
Fine Art. 
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9. YI. Poetry, as being an Imitative Art, that is, as 
deriving its subjects from External Nature and from 
Human Life, has certain limitations. 

Music, Dancing, Architecture, and Fanciful Decoration, can 
hardly be said to imitate anything, or to refer the mind to any 
natural object. But in Painting, in Sculpture, and, most of 
all, in Poetry, the subjects are derived from realities; and we 
cannot avoid considering, among other merits, the agreement 
or disagreement with the originals. If artistic effects are 
purchased at the expense of a great deviation from natural 
possibility or probability, although these effects are not less 
genuine in themselves, yet the work as a whole is marred by 
the offence given to our sense of truth. And, on the other 
hand, the skill shown by an artist in imitating or representing 
objects of nature, on canvass, in marble, or in language, is a 
new and distinct effect that excites pleasure and admiration ; 
truth in Art is then a name for minute observation, and for 
the adapting of a foreign material to reproduce some original. 
This makes the Realistic school of Art; in Painting, Hogarth 
and Wilkie are examples ; in Poetry, Crabbe is the most not¬ 
able instance ; while in Romance, the modern tendency is all 
in this direction. 

When Shakespeare is called the poet of nature, the mean¬ 
ing is that he abides more than some other poets (Spenser for 
example) by the limits of actual human life; although his 
representations are, in many ways, far from being close to the 
originals. It is essential to the interest that he gives, and a 
part of his greatness, to idealize beyond nature, in the inten¬ 
sity of the passion pourtrayed, in the one-sidedness of the 
characters, and in the intellectual power of the dialogue. 

It is a rule of criticism, on this subject, that the departure 
from nature should not extend to incompatibility, or contra¬ 
diction of the laws of things. It would be censurable to 
describe a moonlight night as following a solar eclipse; to 
introduce a man 150 years old; or to assign to the same person 
the highest rank as a poet, and as a man of science. But rare 
and fortunate conjunctions may be made use of, and even such 
conjunctions as have never been actually known to occur, 
provided they are such as might occur. Poetical justice is 
sometimes realized in fact, and the only thing against nature 
would be to set it up as the rule. It was remarked by Hobbes:— 
‘ For as truth is the bound of the historian, so the resemblance 
of truth is the utmost limit of poetical liberty.’ ‘ Beyond the 
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actual works of nature a poet may go ; beyond the possibilities 
of nature never.* 

Scott has been blamed by Senior for introducing lucky 
4 coincidences* beyond all the bounds of probability, and of 
admissible exaggeration. 

The dangerous tendencies of poetry being to over-stimulate 
the passionate impulses—such as love and ambition, to make 
us dissatisfied with reality, to discourage the calculations of 
prudence, and to give a distaste for the severity of scientific 
method,—its character is improved as these tendencies are 
kept within control. 

10. VII. The interest of Plot is adopted largely into 
Poetry. 

That peculiar attitude of suspense while on the gaze at 
some approaching, and as yet uncertain, end, is a powerful 
fascination, much sought after as a means of amusement. It 
is the interest of story, and is obtainable through the narrative 
lands of Poetry—the Epic and the Drama. The poet, in con¬ 
structing his ideal narratives, considers best how to bring 
out and sustain this mode of interest. His means are the 
studious concealment of the end, the introduction of circum¬ 
stances to foster uncertainty, and the delay of the final issue 
by alternating the excitement of the way. 

It is in the Romance, or Novel, that the management of 
Plot, or Story, has been carried to the highset pitch. 

The Drama contains a story, like the Epic; and, in its 
more distinguishing peculiarity of the dialogue, gives addi¬ 
tional scope to the animation of plot. The spectator of a play 
is intent on watching the action and re-action of the person¬ 
ages. 

The story is an important means of rousing the feelings : 
we are familiar with tales of distress, of wonder, of devoted- 
ness, of perseverance, of heroism. It being the nature of all 
such qualities to involve action, a narrative is the means of 
making them apparent. 

11. VIII. Whatever Painful effects are admitted into 
Poetry should be fully redeemed. 

A work of Art is meant to give us pleasure, and the occur¬ 
rence of anything to cause pain must be justified or atoned 
for. The chief example of the use of pain is seen in Tragedy* 
which is a representation of dire calamity and ruin overtaking 
men without corresponding ill desert on their part. Such 
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events of themselves would necessarily shock our sympathies 
and offend our sense of justice. They are justified or re¬ 
deemed in various ways. 

(1.) They occur in actual life; and, although we expect 
that Art should, as a rule, hold up the pleasing side of things, 
yet we do not wish it altogether to shut out painful realities 
from the view. 

(2.) The exercise of compassion is agreeable within limits. 
We are not indisposed to have our sympathies engaged with 
suffering and sorrow. We do not shrink from encountering 
our fellow beings even in their miseries. The combined force 
of sympathy and tender feeling is able to swallow up the pain 
that the sight of calamity would cause in us. 

But there is a line that divides pity from horror. That line 
has been passed by some of the greatest poets : as by Shake¬ 
speare in Lear, if not also in Macbeth, Othello, and Hamlet; 
by Campbell in Lord Ullin’s Daughter; in Byron’s Shipwreck. 
Senior’s remarks on Scott’s Kenilworth are in point:— 

‘ It is a fault perhaps of the conclusion, that it is too uni¬ 
formly tragical. In “Waverley” and the “Abbot,” the happi¬ 
ness of Rose and Waverley, and of Catherine and Roland, is 
entwined, like the ivy of a ruined window, with the calamities of 
their unfortunate associates, and relieves us from one unvaried 
spectacle of misery. And even in the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” 
our author relents from what appears to have been his earlier in¬ 
tention, restores Bucklaw to health, and pensions Craigengelt, and 
suffers the whole weight of the catastrophe to fall only on his 
hero and heroine. But in “ Kenilworth,” the marriage of Way- 
land Smith and Janet (an event which scarcely excites any in¬ 
terest) is the only instance of mercy. The immediate circum¬ 
stances of Amy’s death, as she rushes to meet, what she supposes 
to be, her husband’s signal, almost pass the limit that divides pity 
from horror. It is what Foster calls it, “a seething of the kid in 
the mother’s milk.” All our author’s reiterations of Varney’s 
devilishness, do not render it credible. Tressilian, Sir Hugh Rob- 
sart, Varney, Foster, Demetrius, Lamboume, almost every agent 
in the story, perishes prematurely or violently. Elizabeth is re¬ 
served for the sorrows of disappointed love and betrayed confi¬ 
dence, and Leicester for misery, such as even our author has not 
ventured to describe.’ (Essays on Fiction, p. 73.) 

(3.) Calamity brings out the force and grandeur of the 
human spirit; and is thus an occasion of the Sublime. The 
great tragedies of the Greek and of the modern drama, are 
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exhibitions of lofty and heroic qualities of mind—endurance, 
daring, superiority to misfortune. Prometheus could defy, 
though he must succumb to, the might of Zeus. 

(4.) The representation of painful scenes is an opportunity 
of showing the power of poetry. The influence of pleasure is 
manifested in subduing pain. The charm of imagery, the 
flow of numbers, and all the resources of poetic genius, are 
employed upon fictitious misery, that they may be at hand in 
real distress. Tragic situations call forth the energies of the 
poet himself, as well as of his heroes. It says much for the 
horrors of Lear, that the genius of the poet has not sufficed 
to redeem them. 

Poetry has especially endeavoured to soften the terrors 
of death. ‘ After life’s fitful fever she sleeps well.* The Stoical 
mode of regarding death took a slightly different, but equally 
poetical turn; it was a great, a sacred, an inviolable asylum, 
beyond the reach of human passion and injustice. 

The form of Metre has been always considered suitable 
to Poetry. 

Metre is an effect added to Melody; being, in our 
language, the arranging of emphatic and unemphatic syllables 
on a measured plan. 

Metre operates in several ways. 

(1.) In strong excitement, we are unable to adapt our¬ 
selves to the varying exigencies of a prose rhythm, and 
accordingly feel the simplicity of a poetic measure to be a 
great relief. The greater the excitement, the more simple 
usually is the metrical scheme. 

(2.) In the effusion of intense feeling, the regularity of 
metre may act as a controlling or moderating power. The 
ebullition of excitement is made calmer and more continuous 
by the adoption of a measured step; so that, when the subject 
of poetry is of an impassioned nature, the proper accompani¬ 
ment is verse. On an occasion of joy, the regularity of the 
dance protracts and husbands the pleasurable emotion, which 
might otherwise be soon exhausted by spasmodic violence. 

(3.) In the recurrence of beats at measured intervals, 
there is a positive pleasure. It is the pleasure of time in 
music, and of equal intervals in the array of objects to the 
eye, as when we place trees or pilasters in a row. We may 
consider it as an example of the principle of Harmony, so 
widely diffused in Fine Art. 
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Verse , although a frequent adjunct, is not the essential 
distinction of Poetry. Many compositions in prose are of the 
poetical type ; their design is to charm or please, and not to 
instruct or to persuade. Such is the Novel, or Prose Epic. 
Such also are many compositions having the form of instruc¬ 
tion or of persuasion, but using that form as a mere frame¬ 
work for ornament and elegance. History, .criticism, the moral 
essay, the delineation of life and manners, in the hands of a 
man of poetic genius, may be written in prose, but they have 
the effects of Poetry, and rank with it in the department of 
Polite Literature, or the Belles-Lettres .* 

SPECIES OF POETRY. 

Poetry is divided into three principal species, the Lyric, 
the Epic, and the Dramatic. These kinds are marked off by 
certain leading peculiarities, although few poems adhere purely 
to any one type. In modern compositions more especially, 
under whatever form, there is apt to be a mixture of all the 
modes of poetic effect. 


LYRIC POETRY. 

This species is represented by Songs, Hymns, and Odes. 
They are usually short, for which reason alone they are com¬ 
monly more concentrated and intense. 

The Lyric poem is an expression or effusion of some intense 
feeling, passion, emotion, or sentiment; as Devotion, Love, 
Military ardour, &c. The metrical form deviates farthest from 
prose. The word ‘Lyric’ shows that these poems were 
originally sung or pronounced with an instrumental accom¬ 
paniment. Music, however, is an auxiliary only, and is com¬ 
monly dispensed with. Even the versification can be dropped, 
and the composition still retain a lyrical character. This is 
seen in the highly-wrought, impassioned prose of De Quincey 
(Confessions of an Opium-Eater, and Suspiria de Profundis); 
of Carlyle (Death of Marie Antoinette in The Diamond Neck¬ 
lace) ; of Richter; of Lamennais (Paroles d’un Croyant—an 
instance of a lyrical book); of Victor Hugo, Michelet, and 

* Prose is a more various and flexible medium than verse, and adapts 
itself equally to the sublime and to the humble. What is elevated may 
be more fittingly expressed in metre, but much that would otherwise in¬ 
terest us is of necessity left out. (See Oxford Essays , 1858, Conington on 
Pope; also Masson’s Essays on English Poets, p. 447.) 
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others. The passage from Milton’s Areopagitica,—‘ Methinks 
I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself 
like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks; 
methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and 
kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam; purging 
and unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of 
heavenly radiance,’ &c.—is Lyrical, being the effusion of in¬ 
tense feeling in strong, although unmetrical, language. 

Lyrical poems may be classified as follows:— 

(1.) The Song. A song is usually short; simple in mea¬ 
sure ; broken up into stanzas, each complete in meaning, yet 
falling into a place in the arrangement of the piece ; modified 
according as it is to be sung or merely pronounced ; in the 
first case, being more abrupt and more metrical. 

The varieties of the Song may be enumerated thus: 

I. The Sacred Song, or Hymn, expressing ( a ) awe, rever¬ 
ence, fear; ( [b ) love, thankfulness, confidence ; (c) supplica¬ 
tion and intercession; ( d ) self-abasement and contrition : or 
(e) being hortatory (a departure from the strict poetical vein, 
almost peculiar to the Christian hymns). 

The Psalms include all the varieties. The old Latin 
hymns (Dies Irce, &c.) may also be referred to. Luther’s 
hymns are remarkable outbursts of his own personality ; as in 
the tone of confidence displayed in—‘ A great stronghold our 
God is still.’ The modem missionary hymn, ‘ From Green¬ 
land’s icy mountains,’ is an example of the hortatory kind. 
The old Greek hymns to the Deities, generally sung by the 
choruses, are pure instances under a, 6, and c. 

n. The Secular Song, corresponding to the more exciting 
occasions of common life. 

(a) The War Song partakes of the nature of Eloquence; 
the means of persuasion being the impassioned excitement and 
burning words of the author. It may be composed either for a 
special emergency, or for nourishing patriotic sentiment at all 
times. One need refer only to Tyrtaeus, Burns (‘ Scots wha 
hae—’), the Marseillaise, Arndt’s and Korner’s German War 
Lyrics (War of Freedom, 1813). The sentiments bodied forth 
are defiance of the foe, disregard of death, the dishonour of 
cowardice, the miseries of defeat. 

It is of importance to remark, however, that narrative or 
Epic compositions, such as the ballads reciting heroic deeds of 
the past, have probably a still greater influence in rousing 
military sentiment. Dibdin’s songs have the narrative, and 
not the Lyric form. It was to the Ballad of Chevy Chase that 
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Sidney’s famous saying was applied ( c It stirs the heart like 
the sound of a trumpet*). The explanation has already been 
alluded to. It is in the unfolding of action and incident, that 
the feelings can be most surely stimulated. The lyric is 
adapted to a special want of the mind, namely, to. give vent 
to, and to moderate, feelings once aroused. Incidentally it 
cultivates the feelings, but principally it gives them utterance. 

(&) The Love Song. Used in the various forms of Tender 
Feeling. First is the Love of the Sexes. To this, in all its 
situations, the song adapts itself. In ancient times, Sappho, 
Horace, Catullus, gave choice examples. Ben Jonson’s 
‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes* is probably unsurpassed. 
Shakespeare has numerous snatches. Suckling’s songs are 
exquisite. Burns, Moore, Campbell, Beranger, are a few of 
the host of composers of love songs. 

The other affections of kindred have had their share of 
celebration. Burns has sung of Friendship. Expression has 
been given to Home, Country, and Patriotic Sentiment (‘Rule 
Britannia,’ &c.). 

(c) The Drinking Song. Sociality, genial feeling, and the 
praises of wine, have been the occasion of Lyrics both in 
ancient and in modern times. Burns and Moore have contri¬ 
buted a number of these. The German Burschen Songs may 
also be quoted. 

( d ) The Political Song; as .the Jacobite songs, and all 
outbursts of party feeling. 

( e) The purely Sentimental Song; for example, Tenny¬ 
son’s ‘ Break, break, break—.* 

The Comic Song is generally a ludicrous narrative. Many 
so-called songs are in fact Ballads. 

(2.) The Ode. This is the loftiest effusion of intense 
feeling. It is not intended to be sung. The elaborate versi¬ 
fication, its distinctive peculiarity, is intended partly to make 
up for this disadvantage, partly to accommodate the turnings 
and transitions natural to intense feeling. We may give as 
examples, Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity; Collins Ode to 
Liberty; Gray’s Bard; Heats’ Ode to a Nightingale, and Ode 
to Liberty ; Wordsworth’s Intimations of Immortality ; Cole¬ 
ridge’s Ode to the Departing Year. The 4 Ode to the 
Passions’ is an Ode only in form; it is not so much the 
display, as the description, of feeling. 

(3.) The Elegy, with its companion, in sentiment at least, 
the Dirge. In the original form, this was the expression of 
plaintive, melancholy sentiment, for which the Greeks devised 
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that modification of the heroic metre, known as the Elegiac. 
It is now connected chiefly with the expression of regret for 
the departed, removal by death being the pre-eminently 
monrnful incident of humanity. Milton’s Lycidas is a typical 
instance. Gray’s Elegy is a diffused expression of feeling on 
mortality in general, and also a sustained poetical exercise. 
The Adonais and In Memoriam interweave ethical and theo¬ 
retical views with the images of the main sentiment. 

(4.) The Sonnet. This is sometimes descriptive, but most 
commonly a concentrated expression of a single phase of 
feeling; the reference may, or may not, be to something 
external. Shakespeare’s Sonnets are in a connected thread, 
being supposed the successive effusions of his own feelings 
growing out of a sentimental relationship. Wordsworth’s 
Sonnets a.re perhaps his most peculiarly Lyrical compositions. 

(5.) The simple, or nondescript Lyric, comprehends a 
variety of effusions, wanting in any of the specific aims above 
mentioned. Many of them are mere utterances, designed to 
support poetic ornament. Reference may be made to Burns 
(The Mountain Daisy), Tennyson (St Agnes’ Eve), Words¬ 
worth (To the Cuckoo ; ‘ O blithe new comer’). Some have 
an ethical purpose, as Goethe’s ode (translated by Carlyle)— 

The mason’s ways are 
A type of existence, 

And his persistence 
Is as the days are 
Of men in this world. &c. 

EPIC POETRY. 

The Epic, in contrast to the Lyric, is a narrative of out¬ 
ward events contrived for poetic interest, by Plot or Story, 
Scenery, Characters, Language, &c. The author appears in 
his own person; lays the scenes, introduces the actors, and 
narrates the events. 

Of all modes of Poetry, the Epic has the widest compass; 
not only is verse unessential, but there are varieties of story, 
genuinely poetical in their interest, and yet expressly suited 
for prose. Such is the Novel. 

The Epic is also the longest of all poetical compositions. 
Its many alternations and windings allow it to be protracted 
without exhausting the interest. 

The leading forms of Epic Poetry are these :•— 

(1.) The Great Epic. 
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This is the Epic wherein supernatural agency is permitted, 
with a view of controlling the events according to the highest 
moral government of the world. It is mixed up therefore 
with Religion, or else with the great personified abstractions 
called Destiny, Fate, Justice, Right, the Evil Principle, which 
are supposed to take events out of mere human hands. 

The division into Sacred and Heroic is scarcely tenable; 
the Greek Heroic Epic was thoroughly religious. The only 
important difference in this respect is between the Pagan and 
the Christian, and between these and the kinds that eliminate 
more and more the supernatural control. . 

The conditions imposed upon the Epic in respect of sub¬ 
ject, place, and time, are resolvable into the necessities of the 
story or Plot, which must be intelligibly started, and con¬ 
ducted to a definite termination. The plot being for the most 
part, although not necessarily or universally, the element of 
highest interest, it must govern everything else; or, at all 
events, be in harmony with the scenes, the characters, the 
sentiments, and the diction. Thus, the Trojan War was a 
subject for History; the wrath of Achilles was selected and 
treated as an Epic. 

The high Epic demands a Metre, of a less marked kind 
than the Lyric, although more marked than the Drama. Such 
was the Greek Hexameter, and such are our English Epic 
metres, as, for example, the Blank verse of Milton. 

The usual examples of the Great Epic are :— 

The Iliad and Odyssey. 

The -dSneid. 

The Niebelungen Lied. 

The Divina Comedia. 

The Lusiad. 

Jerusalem Delivered. 

Paradise Lost. 

The Pharsalia of Lucan is held up by critics as a warning 
beacon against the tendency of the Great Epic to degenerate 
into bombast, mere oratorical display, and prosaic feebleness. 

Pollok’s Course of Time is an Epic of the high class. 

The real or serious Epic has a counterpart or parody in the 
Mock Epic, as 4 The Battle of the Frogs and Mice,’ ‘ The Rape 
of the Lock/ &c. 

(2.) The Romance, or Narrative of Adventure, under a 
more purely human control. Supernatural personages are 
still occasionally admitted, but with a lower function. The 
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element of love, repressed in the Great Epic, is now allowed 
greater scope. The metre is of a lighter cast. 

As examples, we have the poetry of the Tronbadonrs; with 
which we may compare, as modern instances, Scott’s Marmion 
and Lady of the Lake. The Faerie Queen, in its narrative 
handling, abstracted from the didactic purpose, is a Romance, 
retaining the modified supernatural machinery of the middle 
ages. To the same class belong Hudibras and Don Juan; 
their peculiarity consisting in the addition of satire. 

(3.) The Tale, with complete story and denotement , love 
being predominant. Many of Chaucer’s Tales (the Knight’s, 
&c.) might be cited. Also, the Rape of Lucrece; Byron’s Cor¬ 
sair, Giaour, &c.; Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rylstone; 
Keats’ Lamia and Eve of St. Agnes; the tales of Crabbe, 
distinguished by his realistic manner; Enoch Arden. In the 
light and humorous vein, we have examples likewise in 
Chaucer. The presence of intense humour dispenses with the 
love-interest, as in Tam o’ Shanter; a remark of still wider 
application. 

(4.) The Ballad, generally made short and simple, by 
rapidity in the succession of incidents, and by leaving many 
things merely suggested; hence less discursive than the Tale. 
The examples are Chevy Chase ; the Heir of Linne ; Words¬ 
worth’s Ruth; Hood’s Eugene Aram; Lord IJllin’s Daughter; 
Macaulay’s Lay of Horatius ; Burial of Sir John Moore ; Loss 
of the Royal George : Schiller’s Diver; Goethe’s Bride of 
Corinth. In a lighter vein, we have the otherwise-designated 
Comic Song; Thackeray’s Ballads ; Hood’s comic pieces; 
Horace and James Smith’s parodies; the Mock Heroic— 
Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogen. 

(5.) The Historical Poem, or Metrical History, might be 
called a Narrative Poem, with a didactic purpose : Barbour’s 
Bruce; Blind Harry’s Wallace. The Annus Mirabilis of 
Dryden contains much that is properly Lyrical. 

(6.) The Mixed Epic : having a slight epic cohesion, with 
mixture of Sentiment, Satire, Moralizing, and other Reflec¬ 
tions. Childe Harold is destitute of plot, and consists of a 
string of descriptions, reflections, and Lyrical outbursts of the 
author’s personality. Shelley’s Revolt of Islam contains an 
unbroken narrative, of the nature of the Romance, but with a 
superabundance of Lyrical effusion. 

(7.) The Pastoral, Idyll, &c. These have just sufficient 
traces of narrative to bring them under the Epic Division ; but 
they are distinguished by the prominence of poetic description, 
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and this, either of External nature, or of Manners. In some, 
the Narrative is still supreme. In the Endymion of Keats, a 
mythical story connects a series of descriptions of nature. 
We may add Beattie’s Minstrel, the Cottar’s Saturday Night, 
the Gardener’s Daughter, the Idylls of the King. In others, 
there is still continuous narrative, but only to furnish subjects 
for the description ; as the Excursion, and the Princess. We 
might perhaps place the Minstrel here. A third class contain 
narrative only by way of episode to the Description, and that 
often in a small and vanishing quantity. Such are L’Allegro 
and II Penseroso. In Thomson’s Seasons, the course of the 
year is the only succession of events. Cowper’s Task is very 
composite in its nature; description alternates with didactic 
and satirical strokes. 

It might seem requisite to allocate a distinct head to 
Descriptive Poetry; in which case, we should have to trace 
its subdivisions according to the varying connexion with 
Narrative. But this would only give the previous classifica¬ 
tion in an inverted order; and, moreover, for reasons more 
than once given, there can be no poetry of continued Descrip¬ 
tion in the strict sense of the word. Action and succession 
must predominate; and it is, therefore, the only proper course 
to make Narrative the genus, and Description the specific 
difference. The Task and the Night Thoughts contain much 
description, and little narrative, but it would not bring out 
their distinctive character to term them Descriptive poems. 

(8.) The Prose Fiction. This is a prose version of all the 
previous kinds, except the Grand Epic, which, from its nature, 
is rarely attempted, and demands the metrical adjunct. 

From the exceeding variety of the Prose Fiction, it is 
difficult to assign well marked types. The Religious Allegory 
of Bunyan is a distinct kind. Other species are the Pastoral 
Novel (Sidney’s Arcadia), the Sentimental Novel (Richardson, 
&c.), the Satirical Novel (Swift), the Comic and also Satirical 
(Fielding, Smollet, Thackeray), the Historical Novel (Scott, 
Bulwer). But each writer of Fiction usually embodies all the 
kinds of interest suited to their genius, with slight reference 
to a type. There is a real difference made in choosing the 
subject from the present or from the past; the one tends to 
imitation and reality, the other to ideality. Also, the presence 
of a didactic purpose gives a character to the novel. The 
Supernatural is rare in the prose fiction, and when attempted, 
is considered a doubtful experiment. 
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DRAMATIC POETRY. 

The Drama is guided in external form by its being acted 
on the Stage. There is a story as in the Epic, but the author 
does not narrate, nor appear in his own person. He appoints 
and groups the characters, lays the scenes, and provides the 
dialogue; and, in the dialogue, aided only by stage directions, 
the whole action of the piece is contained. An Epic poet like 
Homer, who reduces his narrative to the smallest dimensions, 
and gives a large space to the dialogue, brings the Epic close 
upon the drama; while the placing of an explanatory pro¬ 
logue, at the beginning of each act (as in Henry V.), makes 
the drama approach to the Epic. 

The peculiarly dramatic interest consists in watching the 
turns of the dialogue, the action and reaction of the speakers. 
The merits of the composition lie in the vividness of the im¬ 
pression that one personage appears to make upon another. 
Monologue and soliloquy are irrelevant, unless they grow out 
of the action, or prepare for it. 

There is no kind of poetic ornament or effect that the 
Drama does not admit of, in proportions suited to its nature. 

The division of the Drama into Tragedy and Comedy, is 
much more marked than the subdivisions of the Lyric or the 
Epic. 

(1.) Tragedy. This was defined by Aristotle the repre¬ 
sentation (as opposed to the narration) of a completed action, 
commanding or illustrious in its character; the language 
being poetically pleasing ; and with the moral effect of puri¬ 
fying the passions generally, by means of the two special 
passions—Pity and Fear. 

The action in Tragedy was originally taken from those 
calamitous incidents of human life, where the suffering in¬ 
flicted is not in any proportion to the desert of the actors. 
The painful effect of this spectacle was redeemed, in Tragedy, 
by Poetic arts ; by Theological explanations ; by the displays 
of human nobleness in enduring calamity; by inspiring Pity; 
by the moral lesson of Fear—circumspection, and submission; 
and by selecting incidents not too horrible to be so redeemed. 
In commenting on the definition of Aristotle, Karnes remarks, 
that the happiest subject of a tragedy would be a man of 
integrity falling into a great misfortune by the committal of 
some innocent action, which he is led in some way to sup¬ 
pose criminal. The hero would inspire pity to the full, while 
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his misfortune would stimulate a salutary dread of evil possi- 


Aristotle’s definition applies best to what is called the High 
Tragedy—ancient and modern; as (Edipus and Lear, ihe 
ancient Tragedy had a Lyrical mixture—the Choric portions 

_but distinct throughout, and not interwoven with the action ; 

being uttered by the chorus in the capacity of spectator, and 
giving vent to the feelings inspired by the action in its progress. 
This disappears in the modern drama ; the lyrical portions m 
Shakespeare are incorporated with the piece. Alfien, who, o 
all tragedians, kept most within a rigid type prescribed by him¬ 
self, wholly rejected the lyrical ingredient. Goethe makes great 
use of it in Faust; and Byron, as we might expect, brings it into 
especial prominence. The best modem reproduction of the 
classical type is Samson Agonistes. In the high Tragedy, the 
purpose is to show how men must bend to the stringent condi¬ 
tions of humanity, and to the dispensation of the higher powers; 
consequently, there is no care for a happy termination. 

The more moderate Tragedy, while retaining tragic ele¬ 
ments and situations, allows happy conclusions, when the 
actors have been sufficiently immersed, and all but over¬ 
whelmed, iu trials and dangers; thus permitting scope tor 
poetical justice; as in the Winter’s Tale, Measure for Mea¬ 
sure, the New Way to pay old Debts, &c. 

The subjects of Tragedy are as wide as the Epic subjects : 
—the high Ideal, the Romantic, the Historic, the Common- 


Xjifo Tra°*edv» 

(2.) Comedy. Comedy is admitted on all hands to be the 
adaptation of the Dramatic form to yield the pleasures of the 
Ludicrous, in company with as many other Phasing effects as 
are compatible with it. This was substantially the view ol 
Aristotle, as it is the practice of all comic poets. 

The Old Comedy among the Greeks, the earliest form ot 
it, was coarse invective, broad farce and caricature, highly per¬ 
sonal, and turned to political purposes. The Middle and New 
Comedy dealt with characters and manners by types, classes, 
or ranks ; a form repeated in modern times ; being well ex¬ 
emplified in Moliere and in Ben Jonson. 

The comic personages of Shakespeare are men rather than 
class-representations. Among the recognized varieties of 
Comedy, are the Genteel Comedy, the Low Comedy, the 
Farce, the Travesty or Mock Heroic. 

The English Drama has allowed the mixture of Iragedy 
and Comedy in the same piece. 
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Another variety of the Drama is the Mask ; or Romantic 
Adventure, with supernatural personages—Fairies, Giants, 
Monsters, &c. 

The Opera constitutes a distinct species modified by its 
being sung. 

The Dramatic element appears wherever the personages of 
a piece are in earnest, energetic, and responsive communica¬ 
tion ; and when the poet is able to make this apparent in a 
very marked way. An animated debate in a public assembly, 
a polemic through the press, wherein the contending parties 
decidedly act and re-act upon one another, to persuade, to 
conciliate, to terrify, to enrage,—contain the essence of the 
drama. 

Allusion has been made to Didactic Poetry, or poems with 
the purpose of conveying Instruction, or of inculcating Moral 
Duty. Satire, or Satiric Poetry, is allied with Eloquence, the 
intention being to vituperate, to vilify, to lash, or it may be 
also to reform, the victims. The Satirist of antiquity con¬ 
ceived himself to be a moral preacher or reformer, or as lifting 
a testimony against the vices of the age. Such were Horace 
and Juvenal. Erasmus and Buchanan had large scope for 
satire in the age of the Reformation. Many of our recent 
poets have plied the weapon. We need but name Butler, 
Dryden, Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, Churchill, Burns, Byron. 
The subjects are various; Religious Hypocrisy, Political Dere¬ 
liction, Literary Pretensions, and the failings of mankind 
generally. 


VERSIFICATION. 

The true metrical character of English poetry depends 
upon the regular recurrence of similarly accented syllables at 
short intervals. Also, there is no impropriety in describing as 
metrical the much-used arts of Rhyme, Alliteration, &c., but 
not being to the same extent indispensable to the poetic form, 
these are better treated apart and in subordination. 

METRE. 

In Greek and in Latin, the general rhythm of the language, 
and the recurrence of emphasis at definite intervals consti¬ 
tuting metre, were to a great extent determined according to 
the length of the syllables. In English, the classical rules for 
fixing the length of syllables do not hold, nor in any way 
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affect the place of the accent in pronunciation. When the 
accent is found to recur at regular intervals within a number 
of words or syllables, as in these examples— 

He plants' | his foot'|steps in' | the sea'— 

Whatf though you | tell' me each | gay' little | rover— 

each of the groups receives the name of a Measure. We have 
different measures according to the extent of the groups and 
the place of the accent within them. 

Between two accented Syllables in English words, there 
can lie one, or two, but not more than two, unaccented 
syllables. This applies either to single words, or to groups or 
successions of words. Consequently, under any arrangement, 
the first accent must occur not beyond the third syllable; and, 
if only one unaccented syllable intervenes, not beyond the 
second. Within these limits, five distinct positions, giving 
rise to five measures , are possible ; two, where the accent re¬ 
curs on alternate syllables, three where the accent recurs on 
every third syllable. These positions and measures get the 
names Dissyllabic and Trisyllabic, and ‘are typified by single 
words like these—(1) a'ble ; (2) ago'; (3) pret'tily ; (4) dis¬ 
cerning ; (5) reprimand'. 

The various regularly accented groups, or measures, which 
involve these different recurrences, are repeated to form verses . 
A verse (which commonly assumes the form of a single line, 
though not always) is determined in length according to the 
number of the repetitions. These, for practical purposes, are 
seldom less than two (the dimeter), or more than eight. 
Often, in the case of the 1st and 3rd measures, in which the 
accent falls on the first syllable, the last measure of the verse 
is shortened by the omission of the unaccented part; in like 
manner, the closing unaccented syllable of the 4th measure 
may drop away. On the other hand, the 2nd and 5th, 
accenting on the last, may be supplemented at the end by an 
additional unaccented syllable forming no part of any new 
measure. Licences are admissible in all. Occasionally it 
happens that one measure, as for example, the 1st, is intro¬ 
duced into a verse made up of the 2nd; variety and greater 
emphasis being thereby obtained. This liberty is taken still 
more frequently in the Trisyllabic measures, where, too, the 
dropping out of unaccented syllables and the insertion of 
supernumeraries in any part of the verse, are far from un¬ 
common. The interchange of dactyls, anapaests, and spondees 
in certain of the classical metres, is a parallel case. 
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Here follow some Examples of the most common verses in 
the different measures. The use of the ancient descriptive 
epithets is abandoned, because of their evident incongruity, 
except to designate in a general way the measures themselves. 


I. Dissyllabic Measures. 

1. The First, or Trochaic, Measure. 

Hope' is | ban'ish’d 
Joys'are | van'ish’d— 

Gen'tle | riv'er, | gen'tle | ri'ver 

Lo' thy | streams' are | stain’d' with | gore'— 

And'the | ra'ven, | ne'ver | flit'ting, \ still'is | sit'ting, | still'is I sit'ting 
On the | pallid J bust' of j Pal'las | just' a|bove' my | cham'ber | door 7 — 

The trochaic measure has a light tripping movement, and 
is peculiarly fitted for lively subjects, although the examples 
now quoted are of a different kind. It is employed largely in 
simple nursery rhymes. 

2. The Second, or Iambic, Measure. 


The strains' | decay' 

And melt' | away'— 

For in' | my mind' | of all' | mankind' 

I love' | but you' | alone'— 

0 Cal'|edon'|ia, stem' | and wild'— 

And found' | no end', | in wan'|d’ring ma'|zes lost'— 

Such as' | creation's dawn' | beheld' | thou roll'|est now'— 

The spa'|cious firmament' | on high' | and all' | the blue' | ethe'|real sky'. 

The Iambic measure, being the least elevated, is most 
easily kept up. It is therefore in very common use, and is 
peculiarly adapted for long poems. 


II. Trisyllabic Measures. 

1. The Third, or Dactylic, Measure. 

Take' her up | ten'derly 
Lift' her with | care'— 

Thou' who art | bearing my | buckler and | bow'— 
Strongly it | bears' us a|long' in | swelling and j limitless J bill'ows. 

2. The Fourth, or Amphibrachic, Measure. 

The black' bands | came o'ver 
The Alps' and | the snow 7 — 

My cour'sers | are fed' with | the light'ning. 

They drink' with the whirl'wind’s stream'— 

There came' to | the shore' a | poor exile | of E'rin, 

The dew' on | his thin' robe | was heav'y j and chill— 
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3. The Fifth, or Anapaestic, Measure. 

To the fame* | of your name'— 

See the snakes' | that they rear', 

How they hiss'j in the air 7 — 

Shall vic'|tor exult,' | or in death' | he laid low 7 , 

With his back' | to the field', | and his feet' | to the foe'—. 

All the Trisyllabic measures have a quicker movement than 
the Dissyllabic, owing to the greater number of unaccented 
syllables ; they are characterized in the main by rushing impet¬ 
uosity. Mention has been already made of their readiness to 
admit irregularities, and to change places. Indeed, they can 
scarcely be called distinct measures, thus, the fourth, for 
example, shows clear traces of dactylic rhythm. We might 
scan the last-quoted specimen thus :— 

Th6re | came' to the j shore' a poor | ex'ile of E'rin, 

Th6 | dew' on his | thin' robe lay | heav'y and chill'— 

making the first syllables of the lines unemphatic, on the prin¬ 
ciple of the anacrusis , or back stroke, of the classical metres. 
We have then verses of properly dactylic measure, the one 
line leading continuously on to the next. The rarity of the 
pure dactylic measure in English is no longer a matter of 
wonder, seeing it is thus found so often disguised. 

Coleridge’s Christabel, and some of Byron’s poems, are 
written in a metre disposed in lines varying in length from 
seven to twelve syllables, but always containing four accented 
positions ; thus :— 

I won'ider’d what' | might ail' | the bird'; 

For no'|thing near' | it could' | I see', 

Save the grass' | and green herbs' \ underneath' | the old tree'. 

Though Coleridge called this a new principle, the only thing 
new was the systematic execution. 

Alliteration. 

When Metre is understood in its most comprehensive sense 
as ‘ the recurrence within certain intervals of syllables similarly 
accented,’ Alliteration, which means the recurrence at short 
intervals of the same initial letter, may be described as a met¬ 
rical ornament. Attempted, more or less, in the poetry of 
almost all languages, it was especially used, as the main feature 
of versification, in the Old German, Anglo-Saxon, and Scandi¬ 
navian poetry. According to strict usage, two, or three, words 
in one line, and one word in the next, began with the same 
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letter; as is seen in this extract from the well-known poem of 
the 14th century, Piers Ploughman : 

There preached a pardoner 
As he a priest were ; 

.Brought forth a &ull 
With many ^shops’ seals. 

In later English poetry, although the effect of alliteration can¬ 
not well have been sought after consciously, yet it is often 
found, even to perfection, in the verses of Milton, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Tennyson, &c. A few examples may be given : 

Of man’s /irst disobedience, and the /ruit 
Of that /orbidden tree, whose mortal taste— 

The /air freeze £lew ; the white /oam /lew, 

The /urrow /ollowed free .— 

Like a ylowworm golden 
In a dell of dew— 

And on a sudden, lo ! the fevel lake 
And the fong glories of the winter moon. 

That there is something naturally pleasing in such conjunc¬ 
tions, is evident from their frequency in current sayings and 
proverbs. For instance : 4 Life and limb/ 4 Watch and ward/ 
4 Man and mouse/ 4 Par fowls have fair feathers/ An extreme 
case of Alliteration is found in the line : 

Let lovely lilacs line Lee’s lonely lane, 

where every syllable begins alike. (See Dr. Longmuir’s 
Edition of Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary, p. xxix.) 

Rhyme. 

Rhyme also can be called metrical in the wide sense, as 
determining a recurrence of sound in the closing syllable or 
syllables of different verses. It is a poetical ornament pecu¬ 
liar to poetry subsequent to the classical period, and by no 
means universally employed. The blank verse, in which so 
much of English poetry is written, discards it altogether. 
Possibly it was a sense of the comparative paucity of English 
rhymes, as well as veneration for classical models, that caused 
Ben Jonson, Milton, and others, to rebel against its fetters. 
Rhyme, however, is so pleasing and so easily understood, as 
to stand higher than any other poetical artifice in popular 
estimation. The existence of so-called doggerel verses is a 
rude testimony to its power. Three conditions are required 
in a perfect rhyme of two syllables. 
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1. The vowel-sound and what—if anything—follows it, 
must be the same in both : long, song ; sea , free. 

2. The articulation before the vowel-sound must be 
different: green, spleen ; call, /all, all. The letter h is not 
considered a distinct articulation; 7&eart, art are improper 
rhymes. 

3. Both must be accented : try', sigh',; not try\ bright'Zy. 
As rhyme depends upon sound only, the spelling is of no con¬ 
sequence : bear, hare, are rhymes; not so bear, fear. Rhymes 
are single : as plain, grain; double : as glo-ry, sto-ry ; or 
triple, as read-i-ly, stead-i-ly. In double and triple rhymes, 
the last syllables are unaccented, and are really appendages to 
the true rhyming sound, which alone fulfils the conditions 
laid down above : cul'minate, /ul'minate. 

Rhymes are not confined to the close of separate verses, 
but are sometimes found in the middle and at the end of the 
same verse. Some lines from Shelley’s Cloud will illustrate 
both cases:— 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting jiowers 
From the seas and the streams ; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noon-day dreams. 

Repetitions of like vowel-sounds, where other conditions 
of perfect rhyme are neglected, get the name of Assonances. 
These have no regular place in English poetry, as they have 
in some other languages, but they are occasionally found in¬ 
stead of rhymes in old ballads. For example :— 

And Cloudesly lay ready there in a cart, 

Fast bound, both foot and hand; 

And a strong rope about his neck, 

All ready for to hang. 

Two lines or verses rhyming together in succession form a 
couplet; three, a triplet or tercet. Groups of four lines, which 
may rhyme in various combinations, are called guatrains. A 
stanza is the least group of lines involving all the peculiarities 
of metre and arrangement of rhymes characteristic of the 
piece where it enters. 


KINDS OF VERSE. 

The elements for constructing the various kinds of verse 
common in English poetry, have now been mentioned. They 
are the five measures repeated in lines of varying length; 
not seldom compounded with one another; occasionally made 
harmonious by alliteration ; and in most kinds of poetry fitted 
16 
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with a rhyming close. The Rhyme, by its very nature, de¬ 
manding at least two lines or verses, practically determines 
what special forms the versification shall assume ; in the ab¬ 
sence of rhyme, the versification is complete within the single 
line. 

This last case, of simple unrhymed metrical combination, 
is best disposed of by itself, before the more intricate rhymed 
forms are noticed. It is the Blank Verse, called also Heroic, 
and belongs to English literature. The name Heroic arises 
from its constant employment in the High Epic, where it 
takes the place of the classical hexameter. It is composed of 
five Iambic measures, as seen in the appended extract from 
Milton— 

High on' | a throne' | of roy'|al State', | which far' 

Outshone' | the wealth' | of Or'|muz and' | of Ind', 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold— 

Young, Thomson, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, also make 
use of Blank Verse, although the lines of each have a distinct 
ring or rhythm, dependent for the most part upon their 
management of the natural pauses. 

In the Drama, a somewhat looser form of Blank Verse is 
in common use, varied occasionally by rhyming couplets. 
Frequently the verse is hypermetrical by one, or even two 
syllables. Thus :— 

Most po|tent, grave, | and reverend Si|gniors; 

My ve|ry noble and | approv’d | good mas|ter$— 

The combinations that are formed to meet the necessities, 
or gain the advantage, of Rhyme, are so exceedingly nume¬ 
rous, that it will be impossible to allude to more than a few of 
the common forms, associated with well marked kinds of com¬ 
position. In these the Iambic measure is found largely to 
preponderate. 

Iambic Octosyllabics , of four measures, or eight syllables, 
in couplets rhyming at the close. As— 

Lord Mar'|mion turn’d/ | well was' 1 his need' 

And dash'd' ! the row'|els in' | his steed'— 

This form is employed in Byron’s Tales, in Hudibras, &c. 
Scott varies it often by lines of six syllables, or runs it into 
triplets. Other poets write triplets in stanzas. Quatrains in 
stanzas, rhyming by couplets or alternately, are exceedingly 
common. 
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Heroic Couplets , five iambic measures rhymed. 

Know well | thyself; | presume | not God | to scan; 

The pro|per stu|dy of | mankind | is man. 

Chaucer, Dry den, Pope, Cowper, &c., use this metre. Like 
the last, it is occasionally run into triplets, which may form 
stanzas. 

Several more complex combinations are formed out of 
rhyming heroics. 

A stanza of four lines, rhyming alternately, is the Elegiac 
Metre, found in Gray’s Elegy, Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis , &c. 

Let not ] ambijtion mock | their use|ful toil, 

Their home|ly joys,—and desjtiny | obscure; 

Nor granjdeur hear | with a | disdain|ful smile, 

The short | and sim|ple anjnals of | the poor.— 

Seven heroic lines, the first five rhyming at intervals and 
the two last in succession, give the Rhyme Royal of Chaucer 
and of the Elizabethan writers. 

But, oh | the dole|ful sight | that then | we see 
We turned our look, and on the other side 
A grisly shape of Famine mought we see : 

With greedy looks, and gaping mouth that cried 
And roared for meat, as she should there have died : 

Her body thin and bare as any bone, 

Whereto was left nought but the case alone.— 

Eight heroics, the first six rhyming alternately and the last 
two in succession, compose the Italian Ottava Rima. This 
combination is found in translations, and in Don Juan. 

The oth|er fa|ther had | a weakjlier | child, 

Of a soft cheek, and aspect delicate ; 

But the boy bore up long, and with a mild 
And patient spirit held aloof his fate ! 

Little he said, and now and then he smiled 
As if to win a part from off the weight 
He saw increasing on his father’s heart, 

With the deep deadly thought that they must part. 

The Sonnet consists of fourteen lines of ten syllables, with 
a peculiar arrangement of the rhymes, not, however, always 
strictly observed. 

The Spenserian stanza of Spenser, Beattie, and Byron, is 
an English combination of eight heroics rhyming at intervals, 
and followed by a rhyming Alexandrine of twelve syllables. 

The li|on would | not leave | her de|solate, 

But with her went along, as a strong guard 
Of her chaste person, and a faithful mate 
Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard : 

Still when she slept, he kept both watch and ward; 
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And when she waked, he waited diligent 
With humble service to her will prepared; 

From her | fair eyes | he took | comman|ddment, 

And ev|er by | her looks | conceived her | intent. 

The Alexandrine , of six iambic measures, and rhyming in 
couplets, is employed by itself in Drayton’s Polyolbion. 

Seven iambic measures, rhyming in couplets, form the 
common Service metre of psalms and hymns , and also the 
Ballad metre . 

Lord, thou | hast been | our dwelling place || in gen|era|tions all, 

Before | thou ev|er hadst | brought forth || the mountains great | or small. 

As the pause falls regularly after the fourth measure, it is 
customary to write the couplet as a stanza of four lines; in 
the following example, the first and third lines are made to 
rhyme: 

Soft as the de\*f from heaven descends, 

His gentle accents fell; 

The modest stranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 

A single example of Trochaic Combination may be quoted. 

Onward, onward may we press 
Through the path of duty ; 

Virtue is true happiness, 

Excellence, true beauty. 

Minds are of celestial birth; 

Make we then a heaven of earth. 

Great as is the number of existing models, English poets 
have still large scope for new and original combinations. 
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EXTRACTS ANALYZED. 


I. The following (from Forbes’s Travels through the Alps) 
is a striking example of the Allegory, or protracted compari¬ 
son (p. 17). I shall employ it farther in illustrating other 
points connected with style, and, in so doing, will suggest 
certain improvements in the expression. There is unavoid¬ 
ably a frequent repetition of ‘ it ’ and ‘ its ; ’ but, in several 
instances, a slight alteration of structure will allow them to 
be omitted. 

1. “ Poets and philosophers have delighted to compare the 
“ course of human life to that of a river; perhaps a still apter 
“ simile might be found in the history of a glacier.’* This 
sentence is well constructed for bringing out with emphasis 
the main subject—the glacier; the first half is preparatory, 
and properly ends with the balancing subject—a river. A 
few minute alterations might be suggested :— 4 Poets and 
Philosophers ’ are somewhat too prominently placed consider¬ 
ing their subordinate position ; and the clumsy addition * that 
of ’ may be dispensed with. “ It has been the delight [custom, 
habit, practice] of poets and philosophers to compare the 
course of human life to a river, &c.” 

2. “ Heaven descended in its origin, it yet takes its mould 
“ and conformation from the hidden womb of the mountains 
“ which brought it forth.” Or:—“ In origin heaven de¬ 
scended, it yet takes mould and conformation from the hidden 
womb of its parent mountains.” 

3. “At first soft and ductile, it acquires a character and 
“ firmness of its own, as an inevitable destiny urges it in its 
“ onward career.” “ At first soft and ductile, the mass 
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acquires a special character and firmness, as inevitable des¬ 
tiny urges its onward career.” 

4. “ Jostled and constrained by the crosses and inequalities 
u of its prescribed path, hedged in by impassable barriers 
“ which fix limits to its movements, it yields groaning to its 
“ fate, and still travels forward seamed with the scars of many 
u a conflict with opposing obstacles.” An example of strength 
through the description of vast forces at work, rendered im¬ 
pressive by apt and unhackneyed metaphors. The participial 
construction is again happily made use of. The last words, 
‘ with many opposing obstacles,’ add to the power of the 
passage, ^only on the supposition that the previous word 

conflict does not suggest the multiplicity and many-sided¬ 
ness of the opposition that is encountered. 

5. u All this while, although wasting, it is renewed by an 
u unseen power—it evaporates, but is not consumed.” It 
might be hypercritical to object to the mixed metaphor, ‘ con¬ 
sumed,’ seeing that the original meaning is seldom thought 
of in its multifarious applications ; there is, however, a certain 
discord in joining it with the scientifically literal word ‘ eva¬ 
porate.’ In other respects, the clause is an agreeable iteration, 
and fills up the cadence of the sentence. 

6. u On its surface it bears the spoils which, during the pro- 
“ gress of its existence, it has made its own;—often weighty 
“ burdens devoid of beauty or value,—at times precious masses, 
“ sparkling with gems or with ore.” A new circumstance to 
heighten the interest of the description, and add to the parti¬ 
culars of the comparison. In the first part, some changes 
might be made to save the repetition of the pronoun. “ On 
the surface are the spoils gathered in the progress of (its) 
existence.” The second part illustrates one important use of 
the apposition clause, namely, to give special examples of a 
previous generality ; it being desirable to include such parti¬ 
culars, if possible, in the same sentence as the general. 

✓. “ Having at length attained its greatest width and ex- 
“ tension, commanding admiration by its beauty and power, 
“ waste predominates over supply, the vital springs begin to 
“fail; it stoops into an attitude of decrepitude;—it°drops 
the burdens, one by one, which it had borne so proudly 
aloft; its dissolution is inevitable.” The language is well 
chosen for maintaining the strength of the description. Still, 
there is a certain looseness that might be remedied; and the 
author has not escaped the snare, in grammar, of the partici¬ 
pial construction. “ When at length the body has attained 
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its greatest amplitude, commanding admiration byits power 
and beauty, it begins to decline; the vital springs fail; waste 
predominates over increase [‘ supply ’ is too literal] ; it stoops 
into decrepitude ; and drops, one by one, the burdens it had 
borne aloft so proudy ; approaching to dissolution. 

8. 44 But as it is resolved into its elements, it takes all at 
“ once, a new, and livelier, and disembarrassed form : from 
“ the wreck of its members it arises 4 another, yet the same, 

“ —a noble, full-bodied arrowy stream, which leaps rejoicing 
44 over the obstacles which before had staid its progress, and 
44 hastens through fertile valleys towards a freer existence, and 
44 a final union in the ocean with the boundless and the infinite. 
The force of the description is here more remarkable than 
the suitableness of the comparison. A few minor amend¬ 
ments may be suggested. 44 In being resolved into its ele¬ 
ments, it takes of a sudden, a new, a disembarrassed, ^and 
livelier form .—from the wreck of its members it arises, an¬ 
other, yet the same as a noble, full-bodied, arrowy stream, it 
leaps rejoicing over the obstacles that had once hemmed it m, 
and hastens through fertile tracts [ 4 valleys’ too literal] to¬ 
wards a freer existence, and a final union with the elemen 
[ 4 ocean’ literal] of the boundless and the infinite.’ 

The laws of the paragraph are here fully complied with. 
The opening sentence brings forward the subject. The other 
sentences are arranged on the parallel construction : the 
requisite variety being obtained without inverting the su jec 
and predicate. The close of each sentence is occupied with a 
phrase suitable to the place of emphasis. The whole paragraph 

moves on to a climax. , 

II. The following is part of Locke’s illustration of the decay 
of our mental acquisitions. It exemplifies figures of Simili¬ 
tude profusely applied to the mind; also the production o 
Feeling or Pathos, so as to impart human interest in scientific 
Exposition; and various minute points in the structure of the 
Sentence and the Paragraph. 

1. 44 The memory of some men is tenacious, even to a 
44 miracle [slightly hyperbolical] ;* (but) 4 yet’ there seems to 

* A parenthesis occurring in the quotations means that the word or 
words enclosed might be left out. The words in single inverted commas 
are words proposed to be inserted, sometimes in the room of others to be 
left out, and sometimes as a pure addition.. The original text will be 
known by including the words in parenthesis, and omitting those in in¬ 
verted commas ; the amended text by leaving out the words in paren¬ 
thesis and reading those in commas. Brackets are used for enclosing a 
passing critical remark. 
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“ be a constant decay of all our ideas, even of those (which 
“ are) struck deepest, and in minds the most retentive ; (so 
“ that) if they be not sometimes renewed by repeated exercise 
“ of the sense or 4 by’ reflection on (those kinds of objects 
44 which) 4 on the objects that’ at first occasioned them, the 
print wears out, and at last there remains nothing to be 
44 seen. [pleonastic; omit last clause, or say 4 and at last 
44 nothing remains. , ] ,, 

Here we have a variety of metaphors for expressing the 
intellectual function called memory. The second half of the 
sentence, commencing after the semicolon, is a mere iteration of 
the other half, and should not be introduced by a conjunction 
expressing consequence ( 4 so that,’) or by any conjunction 
whatever. 

2. 44 Thus the ideas, as well as 4 the’ children of our youth, 
44 often die before us; and our minds represent to us (those 
44 tombs to which we are approaching) 4 the tombs we are ap- 
44 proaching,’ where though the brass (and) 4 or ’ marble 

(remain) 4 remains’, (yet) the inscriptions are effaced by time, 
44 and the imagery moulders away.” An admired stroke of 
feeling. It fulfils all the conditions of effective pathos. The 
allusion is to the perennial subject of Pathos; it is an original, 
or at least an unhackneyed comparison ; and the harmony or 
keeping is perfect. ‘And* might be dispensed with, both 
after the semicolon, and before the concluding clause, on the 
ground of iteration. 

3. 44 The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading 
44 colours, and if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and disap^ 

pear [tautology].” An additional illustration; the keeping 
of the metaphors being still preserved. The comma after 
4 colours’ might be a semicolon; the 4 and’ being omitted on 
account of iteration. 4 If not sometimes refreshed,’ might be 
varied to 4 unless occasionally refreshed, they vanish—.’ 

The concluding long sentence passes off into a physical 
explanation of the fact of decay. Being a distinct theme, of 
great importance and difficulty, it should have been the sub¬ 
ject of a separate paragraph. 44 How much the constitution of 
44 our bodies, and the make of our animal spirits are concerned 
44 in this, and whether the temper of the brain makes this diffe- 
u rence, that in some it retains the characters drawn on it like 
u marble, I shall not here enquire; though it may seem prob- 
44 able, that the constitution of the body does sometimes 
44 influence the memory; since we oftentimes find a disease 
44 quite strip the mind of all its ideas, and the flames of a fever 
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“ in a few days calcine all those images to dust and confusion, 
“ which seemed to be as lasting, as if graved on marble.’* 
There are various defects in this sentence. It contains matter 
for two. “ I do not here enquire how far our bodily constitu¬ 
tion and animal spirits [tautology to fill up the meaning] are 
concerned in the effect, or whether the temper of the brain is 
so various that in one man it retains the characters drawn on 
it, as if on marble, and in another no better than on sand. 
We may, however, consider it probable that the constitution 
of the body to a certain extent influences memory; for we 
often observe that a disease will strip the mind of all ideas, 
and the flames of a fever in a few days calcine to dust and 
confusion images apparently as lasting as if graved on marble/ 1 

III. In the Philosophy of Rhetoric , Campbell gives a good 
example of the Allegory, as it may be admitted into modern 
composition. The passage may also be used to exemplify 
other important features of style. 

1. “ These two qualities, therefore, Probability and Plausi- 
“ bility (if I may be indulged a little in the allegoric style),* 
“ I shall call sister-graces, daughters of the same father Ex- 
“perience , who is the progeny of Memory, the first-born and 
“ heir of Sense.” This sentence commences properly with 
what is the principal subject both of the sentence and of the 
entire paragraph. The ending is not so good ; the two con¬ 
cluding clauses do not give the prominent feature in the pre¬ 
dicate (‘ sister-graces, daughters of Experience ’) but certain 
subordinate or explanatory facts. Besides, as the sentence 
stands, we are left in doubt whether the last clause applies to 
Memory or to Experience. Probably it applies to Experience: 
Memory being considered the mother, and Sense the father of 
Experience. It is not easy to remedy the confusion without 
discarding the expression ‘ first-born and heir,’ but the follow¬ 
ing amendment goes a certain way :—Place a full stop after 
‘ sister-graces,’ and begin a new sentence thus:—“They are 
daughters of the same father Experience, himself the first¬ 
born and heir of Sense, begotten of Memory.” 

2. “ These daughters Experience had by different mothers.” 
A suitable inversion to maintain the principal subject in its 
place ; also a form of explicit reference (p. 113.) 

3. “ The elder is the offspring of Reason, the younger is 
“ the child of Fancy.” The variation from ‘ offspring ’ to 
‘ child,’ so obviously made for the sake of the variety, might 
have been avoided; moreover, there is a defect in not stating 

* Author’s parenthesis. 
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which of the two,—Probability or Plausibility—is the elder; 
the reader is left to infer the author’s intention from the fact 
that Probability is named first. We might say, “ Probability, 
the elder, is the child of Reason ; Plausibility, the younger, 
the child of Fancy.” 

4. “ The elder, regular in (her features) ‘ feature,* and 
“ majestic both in shape and 1 in * mien, is admirably fitted 

(for commanding) 4 to command ’ esteem, and even (a 
“ religious), veneration ; the younger, careless (?), blooming, 
“ sprightly, is (entirely) ‘ altogether ’ formed for captivating 
“the heart and (engaging) ‘inspiring* love.** The word 
‘ careless,’ as placed here, is out of harmony; it would per¬ 
haps be better as a contrast or reservation; ‘ the younger 
blooming and sprightly, but careless.* Were not the two 
concluding expressions tautological (although an admissible 
tautology), ‘ engaging * should be preceded by ‘ for.* 

5. “ The conversation of each is entertaining and instruc- 
“ tive, but in different ways.” Otherwise, “ Both are in 
conversation entertaining and instructive, but in different 
ways ; ” the principal subject is ‘ both,* and ‘ conversation * 
belongs to the predicate. I conceive, however, that the em¬ 
phatic part of the predicate is ‘ entertaining and instructive,* 
which ought, therefore, to be placed last. (Sentence, § 22.) 

6. “ Sages seem to think that there is more instruction to 
“be (gotten) ‘got’ from the just observations of the elder; 
“ almost all are agreed that there is more entertainment in 
“ the lively sallies of the younger.” There is an inversion of 
the order, in opposition to the Second Rule of the Paragraph, 
evidently for the sake of variety. To make the matter worse, 
the place of honour at the beginning is occupied by a subor¬ 
dinate word. “ It seems to be the opinion of sages, that the 
just observations of the elder contribute most to our instruc¬ 
tion ; it is agreed by almost all, that the lively sallies of the 
younger have more entertainment.” ‘ Elder * and ‘ younger ’ 
are still in the place of prominence. 

7. “ The principal companion and favourite of the first is 
“ Truth , but whether Truth or Fiction share most in the favour 
“ of the second it were often difficult to say.” The * one * and 
the ‘ other,’ should be used, before having recourse to the 
‘first* and the ‘second.* Or it might be now allowable to 
repeat the names, which would render easy the amendment of 
the order. “ Probability’s principal companion and favourite 
is Truth; but it is often difficult to say whether Plausibility 
prefers Truth or Fiction ** 
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8. “ Both are naturally well-disposed, and even friendly to 
“ Virtue, but the elder is by much the more steady of the two 
“ [Redundancy : ‘ much the steadier ’] ; the younger, though 
“perhaps not less capable of (doing) good, is more easily 
“ corrupted, and hath sometimes basely turned procuress to 
“ vice.” The order here is unexceptionable. . 

9. “ Though rivals, they have a sisterly affection to each 
“ other, and love to be together.” ‘ To each other’ appears 
pleonastic after ‘ sisterly affection.’ This sentence is a good 
example of variation of form, attained without violating the 

proper order of the parts. , iX _ . , x 

10. “ The elder, sensible that (there are but) few (who) 

“ can for any ‘ long ’ time relish her society alone, is generally 
“anxious that her sister ‘should’ be of the party; the 
“younger, conscious of (her own) superior talents (in t is 
“ respect) ‘ for amusement,’ can more easily dispense with t e 

“ other’s company.” . , 

11. “ Nevertheless, when she is discoursing on great and 
“ serious subjects, in order to add weight to her words, s e 
“often quotes her sister’s testimony, which she knows is 
“better credited than her own, a compliment that is but 
“ sparingly returned by the elder.” This sentence is a con¬ 
tinuation of the second member of the previous sentence, and 
should have made part of that member. If, as the author 
probably felt, it was too much to append in that way, the 
alternative was to commence a new sentence with the second 
part of the previous one. There is no harm in occupying two 
successive sentences with a balanced comparison or contrast, 
while the present arrangement contains an ambiguous re er- 
ence, and introduces a sentence not co-ordinate with the 
others. Taken by itself the present sentence is well arranged. 
A subordinate clause precedes the principal. The qualifying 
phrase ‘ in order to add weight to her words,’ precedes m close 
proximity the clause to be qualified. The relative clause 
‘which she knows is better credited than her own, although a 
loose addition to the predicate, yet contains the gist mid force 
of the assertion, and therefore comes properly last. 1 he final 
clause, ‘ a compliment that is sparingly returned by the elder, 
is equivalent to a separate member—‘ while the elder but 
sparingly returns the compliment,’—important to be added, 
and, in its present form, given with a certain careless ease. 

12, 13. “Each sister hath her admirers. Those of the 
“ younger are more numerous, those of the elder more c°n- 
“ stant.” The construction ‘ that of,’ ‘ those of should, m 
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ray opinion, if possible, be dispensed with. Moreover, it is 
not desirable to invert, as in this and in the following sen¬ 
tences, the order of naming the two sisters. “ Each is ad¬ 
mired ; the elder with greater constancy, the younger by the 
larger circle. ,, 

14, 15. “ In the retinue of the former, you will find the 

young, the guy, the dissipated; but these are not her only 
“ attendants. The middle aged, however, and the thoughtful, 
“more commonly attach themselves to the latter.” There is 
no harm in occupying two sentences with the comparison; 
but, in the present instance, one would not have been too 
prolix. We now see the evil effect of inverting the order; 
it takes a special and needless effort of attention to interpret 
4 former * as the younger, and 4 latter ’ as the elder. Besides 
correcting this mistake, we should need to amend the order 
in other respects. 44 The one has among her retinue, the 
young, the gay, the dissipated (although not them alone) [an 
awkward appendage, making the sentence loose, and occupy¬ 
ing the place of emphasis without being the most important 
fact] ; to the other, are more commonly attached the middle- 
aged and thoughtful.” 

16. To conclude ; (something may be learned of charac- 
“ ters) ‘ as characters may in some degree be known ’ from 
“ the invectives of enemies, as well as from the encomiums 
“of friends, those who have not jndgment to discern the 
( good qualities of the first-born [an elegant variation] ac- 
“cuse her of (dullness, pedantry, and stiffness) ‘stiffness, 
“ pedantry, and dullness; ’ those who have not taste to relish 
“ the charms of the second [does not tally with * first-born,’] 
“ charge her with (folly, levity, and falseness) ‘ levity, folly, 

and falseness.’ ” It would be more in conformity with the 
laws of the sentence thus:—“the first-born is accused, by 
such as have no jndgment to discern her good qualities, of 
stiffness, pedantry, and dullness; the other is charged, by 
those unable to relish her charms, with levity, folly, and 
falseness.” 

17. “ Meantime, it appears to be the universal [a word of 

“ t0 ° emphasis for light compositions, say ‘ general,’ or 

“ ‘ common ’^opinion of the impartial, and ‘ of’ such as (have 
“been) ‘are’ best acquainted with both, that though the 
“ attractions of the younger (be) * are ’ more irresistible at 
‘ sight, the virtues of the elder will be longer remembered.” 

. To bring out a climax, the inversion of the two sisters may be 
here excused, especially when the designations are unmistake- 
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able. The order of the sentence is that recommended above 
for 6 and 15. 

The passage as a whole realizes most of the laws of the 
Paragraph; the main subject is clearly stated at the outset ; 
by a few amendments we can bring out the Parallel construc¬ 
tion ; the adhering strictly to the main theme realizes Unity. 
The only point to be considered is whether the particulars 
have a natural and easy continuity, such as to aid the memory 
and the comprehension of the whole; or whether, in any case, 
there be Dislocation. The order of topics is,—(1) Parentage, 
(2) outward appearance, (3) conversation, (4) choice of com¬ 
panions, (5) moral character, (6) sisterly affection and mutual 
deference, (7) characters of the admirers of each, (8) allega¬ 
tions of enemies, (9) intended summary and climax. The 
chief instance of dislocation is perhaps (5) the moral charac¬ 
ter, which is placed between choice of companions and sisterly 
affection; a better situation might be between 7 and 8, after 
social qualities, and before the allegations of enemies. It 
might also be advisable to place sisterly affection earlier, say 
third (after outward appearance) ; the particulars connected 
with the social qualities generally, 3, 4, 7, would then be 
brought together. 

IV. The next extract is from Cowley’s Essay on Cromwell, 
and illustrates various Rhetorical peculiarities. It is made 
impressive by the form of Interrogation, to which the only 
objection is the length. The opening clause is an example of 
strength or elevation produced by an effective contrast and a 
powerful circumstance (‘ destruction of one of the most 
ancient, &c.’) ; it contains also an elegant condensation. 
Clauses 2, 3, 4 have the same union of contrast and circum¬ 
stance. Clause 5, * to trample upon them too ; ’ powerful 
metaphor; a strong term (‘ spurn ’) aptly used (Strength, 
§ 15). In 6, 7, we have keeping of metaphors, and these of a 
powerful kind : also elegant periphrasis (‘ to set himself up,’ 
&c.). In 8, 9, 10, additional particulars to aggrandize the 
picture, each containing a balanced statement. (11), ‘ to be 
feared and courted * illustrates the vocabulary of strength (p. 
62) ; the two expressions are tautological, but add to the im¬ 
pression ; the second being a figure for raising the power of 
the first. (12), Strength by Metonymies. (13), Another 
striking contrast illustrating the Protector’s greatness. (14), 
The same : ‘ noble and liberal,’ admissible tautology. (15), 
The passage is now brought to a climax; the three remaining 
clauses rising in strength and grandeur of ideas and language 
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to the close; and bodying forth in well-chosen terras the sub¬ 
lime of human greatness—reputation and immortality. 

Irrespective of the Rhetoric, the language is highly idio¬ 
matic and choice. It is also musical, and might be studied in 
connexion with the laws of Melody. 

‘ What can be more extraordinary than that a person of mean 

1 birth, no fortune, no eminent qualities of body, which have 
sometimes—or of mind, which have often—raised men to the 
highest dignities, should have the courage to attempt, and the 
happiness to succeed in so improbable a design, as the destruc¬ 
tion of one of the most ancient and most solidly founded mon- 

2 archies upon the earth; that he should have the power or bold¬ 
ness to put his prince and master to an open and infamous 

3, 4 death; to banish that numerous and strongly-allied family; to 

o do all this under the name and wages of a parliament; to tram¬ 
ple upon them, too, as he pleased, and spurn them out of doors 

6 when he grew weary of them; to raise up a new and unheard- 

7 of monster out of their ashes; to stifle that in the very infancy, 
and set up himself above all things that ever were called sove- 

8 reign in England ; to oppress all his enemies by arms, and his 

9 friends afterwards by artifice ; to serve all parties patiently for 

10 awhile, and to command them victoriously at last; to over-run 
each corner of the three nations, and overcome with equal fa¬ 
cility both the riches of the south and the poverty of the north ; 

11 to be feared and courted by all foreign princes, and adopted a 

12 brother to the gods of the earth ; to call together parliaments 
with a word of his pen, and scatter them again with the breath 

13 of his mouth ; to be humbly and daily petitioned, that he would 
please to be hired, at the rate of two millions a year, to be the 
master of those who had hired him before to be their servant; 

14 to have the estates and lives of three kingdoms as much at his 
disposal as was the little inheritance of his father, and to be as 

15 noble and liberal in the spending of them; and lastly—for there 
is no end of all the particulars of his glory—to bequeath all this 

16 with one word to his posterity; to die with peace at home, and 
triumph abroad ; to be buried among kings, and with more than 

17 regal solemnity; and to leave a name behind him not to be ex¬ 
tinguished but with the whole world; which, as it is now too 
little for his praises, so might have been, too, for his conquests, 
if the short line of his human life could have been stretched out 
to the extent of his immortal designs ? ’ 

V. The following passage from Addison has often been 
commented on. 
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1. “ Our sight is the most perfect and the most delightful 
“ of all our senses.” As sight is the subject of the paragraph, 
it properly occupies the place of prominence at the beginning, 
The predicate is mere vague commendation ; such as it is, 
however, the stress does not fall upon the closing words all 
our senses,’ but upon the previous epithets. Hence a better 
order would be “ Our sight is, of all our senses, the most per¬ 
fect and the most delightful,” or better still“ Of all our 
senses, sight is the most perfect and the most delightful. 
Moreover, this would be a good case for throwing the subject 
to the end of the sentence: “ The most perfect and delightful 
of all our senses is sight.” 

The sentence as it stands in the original is highly melo¬ 
dious. The melody is owing, first, to there being few abrupt 
consonants or harsh combinations. It arises, secondly, from 
the variety of the vowels. Thirdly, it depends on the rhythmi¬ 
cal construction, or the alternation of long and short, 
emphatic and unemphatic sounds. Between every two em¬ 
phatic syllables, there are two or three unemphatic to relieve 
the voice, while some of these may receive a partial emphasis 
at discretion. And, fourthly, the word ‘ senses’ makes a good 
falling close. Jhe word 4 all ’ might be dispensed with as far 
as concerns the meaning; but it is a great addition to the 
melody; having a liquid consonant as well as a vowel not 
already contained in the sentence, and supplying the want of 
a long emphatic syllable. 4 Our ’ is not strictly required by 
the meaning, but it helps the sound, and gives a slight unction 
of personality to the subject. 

2. 44 It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, con- 

4< verses with its objects at the greatest distance, and continues 
4< the longest in action without being tired or satiated with its 
u proper enjoyments.” . . . 

The principal subject is in its place, at the beginning. Ihe 
three predicates are a series of balanced clauses, arranged as 
a climax ; the greater length of the last is one of the marks of 
its superior importance. The sentence explains and amplifies 
the foregoing, and needs no conjunction to introduce it ^ the 
parallel construction makes the reference easy ; the 4 it * has 
only one possible antecedent. The words are for the most 
part aptly chosen. As a metaphor for the occasion,. fills 
the mind’ is good and expressive ; ‘largest variety of ideas’ 
ought in strictness to be ‘ greatest variety,’ or ‘largest 
number ‘ Converses with its objects ’ is a slight personifi¬ 
cation. The concluding phrase, if rigidly scanned, shows 
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tautology—‘ tired or satiated/ and redundancy— c with its 
proper enjoyments.’ 

The melody may also be remarked on. There is a studied 
variety in the sound of the balanced clauses; the verbs are 
‘ fills the mind/ ‘ converses with/ ‘ continues in action / the 
only fault is the sameness of ‘ converses ’ and ‘ continues.’ The 
nouns—‘ ideas/ ‘ distance/ ‘ action ’—are sufficiently varied. 
The closing words are an easy cadence— c its proper enjoy¬ 
ments.* 

3. “ The sense of feeling can indeed give us a notion of 
“ extension, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, 
u except colours; but, at the same time, it is very much 
“ strained and confined in its operations to the number, bulk, 
“ and distance of its particular objects.” 

This is a contrasting or obverse statement, so much valued 
in Exposition. Sight has been previously declared the most 
perfect of the senses ; and the affirmation is now iterated by 
putting forward one of the less perfect in contrast. In such 
obverse iteration, the rule of parallel construction still holds : 

‘ feeling ’ receives the place corresponding to * sight.’ The 
connecting word ‘ indeed ’ is not a conjunction, but ah ad¬ 
verbial qualification to prepare the way (by a certain amount 
of admission) for repeating the main thesis on the obverse 
side. It is however misplaced ; it should follow ‘ The sense of 
feeling.’ The whole clause might run thus : “ The sense of 
touch, indeed, can give us the notions of extension, shape, and 
all other ideas that enter the eye, with the exception of colour.” 
The author’s phrase ‘ except colours ’ is too short for the im¬ 
portance of the exception. The preposition ‘of’ should in 
strictness be repeated before ‘ shape/ and before * all other 
ideas/ but this would be too cumbersome for Addison’s taste. 
In such instances, it is good to evade the difficulty, by adopt¬ 
ing a form that does not need a preposition ; as “ The sense of 
touch can impart extension, shape, and all other ideasin 
which form, however, the expression is less accurate, inasmuch 
as the “notions” and not the properties are imparted. 

To pass to the second member. The words ‘ but at the 
same time ’ are the correlative or answering phrase to ‘ indeed.* 
We have many such couples : ‘ True ’ is answered by ‘ still:’ 

‘ although * by ‘ yet/ ‘ nevertheless/ &c. In the words, ‘ it ia 
very much strained and confined in its operations/—the last 
phrase is happy; but ‘ strained ’ is not an admissible taut¬ 
ology, being unsuited to the meaning. The words that follow, 

‘ number, bulk , and distance of its particular objects’ constitute 
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a series of abstractions close together, which, although un¬ 
avoidable in scientific style, is necessarily difficult to compre¬ 
hend, and therefore unsuitable in popular composition. The 
clause might have been dispensed with; or a little more am¬ 
plification might have been given to it, so as to afford time for 
realizing the abstractions : “ confined to things few in number, 
small in size, and (near) ‘limited’ in distance.'' As it stands, 
the palliating circumstances are, the great simplicity of the 
abstractions, and the iteration and expansion of them in the 
next sentence. 

4. “ Our sight seems designed to supply all these defects, 
“ and may be considered as a more delicate and diffusive kind 
“ of touch, that spreads itself over an infinite multitude of 
“ bodies, comprehends the largest figures, and brings into our 
“ reach some of the most remote parts of the universe." 

This sentence returns to the principal subject, and works 
up the contrast point by point; also rising to a climax. After 
‘ diffusive kind of touch,’ we might have a semicolon; what 
follows is an explanatory apposition, and would be better com¬ 
menced, ‘ it spreads itselfthe relative ‘ that ’ is not suitable 
to the case. A few verbal changes might be suggested ; “ and 
may be considered a more delicate and diffused touch; it 
spreads itself over an infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends 
the greatest amplitudes, and brings within reach the remotest 
parts of the universe." I omit ‘ some of the remotest,’ because 
rigid qualifications have a cramping effect when the feelings 
are to be roused. The author’s terms are well chosen, the 
variety in the balanced phrases, as well as the rhythm of the 
whole, contributing to the melody. 

5. “ It is this sense (which) ‘ that' furnishes the imagina- 
“ tion with its ideas; so that, by the pleasures of the imagina- 
“ tion or fancy (which I shall use promiscuously) * I here mean 
“ such as arise from visible objects, either when we have them 
“ actually in our view, or when we call up their ideas into our 
“ minds by paintings, statues, ‘ or ’ descriptions, or any the 
“like occasion." We here see the uses of our idiom ‘it is,’ 
in imparting the emphasis to a principal subject, and in varying 
the form of the sentence, so as to keep the parallel construction 
of the paragraph. The ‘so that’ is too abrupt an inference : 
the transition might have been smoothed thus :—‘ so much so 
that when we speak of the pleasures of the imagination, we 
really mean such as arise from visible objects.’ The paren¬ 
thetic clause would be better thus :—“ imagination or fancy 

* Author’s parenthesis. 
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(I here use those terms promiscuously.)” The concluding 
portion may be slightly changed: “ either when we have them 
actually in view, or when we call up the ideas of them by 
paintings, statues, or descriptions.” ‘Them’ and ‘ the ideas 
of them’ are a better balance than ‘ them’ and ‘ their ideas. 

6. The next sentence is not well connected with the pre- 

Yl °™-We cannot (indeed) have a single image in the fancy that 
“ did not make its first entrance through the sight; (but we 
“ have) ‘ what we have is’ the power of retaining, altering, 
“and (compounding those images, which we have^once re¬ 
ceived) ‘compounding the images once received’ into all 
“ the varieties of picture and vision that are most agreeable to 
“ the imagination : (for) ‘ so that ’ by this faculty a man in a 
“ dungeon is capable of entertaining himself with scenes and 
“ landscapes more beautiful than any that can be found in the 
“ whole compass of nature.” # 

This is an explanatory or amplifying iteration of the first 
member of the previous sentence (‘It is this sense that 
furnishes the imagination with its ideas’) ; the intervening 
portion is dislocated. But to suit the plan of the present 
sentence, the one preceding should have been commenced 
thus, “ Our imagination derives its ideas from this sense. 
The drift of the new paragraph is no longer to illustrate, as a 
principal subject, Sight, but to explain imagination by a 
reference to sight. This being supposed, the sentence now 
quoted is a suitable expansion of the theme. The dislocated 
portion of the 5th sentence might be put at the end of the 6th, 
as an inference or application, thus :—“ When therefore we 
speak of the pleasures of imagination or fancy, we mean such 
as arise from visible objects,” &c. The two sentences would 
then be a continuous paragraph according to the author’s 
intention. 

The last member of the sentence is an Example, under the 
theme of the paragraph, made forcible by contrast, and alto¬ 
gether calculated to impart pleasure, elation, and surprise. 

VL The present passage is from Robert Hall s sermon 
entitled ‘ Reflections on War.’ It illustrates various Figures, 
the structure of the Sentence, and some of the conditions of 
Strength and of Pathos. 

1. “ Though the whole race of man is doomed to dissolution, 
“ and we are all hastening to our long home; yet, at each 
“ successive moment, life and death seem to divide between 
“ them the dominion of mankind, and life to have the largest 
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“share.” A preparation by contrast for what is to follow. 
The iteration in the first member, ‘ doomed to dissolution/ 
* hastening to our long home/ is intended to work up our 
pathetic feelings ; the effect depending not upon originality, 
but upon suitability to the occasion, and on variety, or our 
not having had the thought in our mind for some time previ¬ 
ous. The second member might be slightly curtailed and 
more emphatically concluded: “yet at each (successive) 
moment life and death hold a divided dominion, and the 
largest share seems owned by life.” 

# It otherwise in war ; death reigns there without a 
“ rival and without control.” Better perhaps thus : “ In war 
it is otherwise; there the reigning and uncontrolled power is 
death.” 

3. “ War is the work, the element, or rather the sport and 
^ triumph of death, (who glories) 4 enabling him to glory* not 
“ only in the extent of his conquest, but in the richness of 
“ his spoil.” This sentence is well formed for strength, in the 
choice of the words, in the variety of the sound, and in the 
alternating of the abrupt predicates at the commencement 
with the lengthened clauses that conclude. 

It should be observed on these two last sentences, that 
while the author probably intended pathos, he really produces 
strength. Death is personified as a vast power and a great 
conqueror, and if we fancy ourselves out of the reach of his 
operations through war, we are little affected by terror; hence 
the picture to us is pure sublimity (Strength, § 5). 

4 “ In the other methods of attack, in the other forms 
“ which death assumes, the feeble and the aged, (who at best 
“ can live but a short time), are (usually) the victims; here it 
“ is the vigorous and the strong.’* The sentence is intended 
to be a contrast in itself, but it is wordy, and full of prosaic 
limitations, while the antithetic members are carelessly un¬ 
balanced. “ In the other forms of death, the victims are the 
feeble and the aged; here they are the vigorous and the 
young.” 

5. “ It is remarked by an ancient historian, that in peace 
“ children bury their parents, in war parents bury their chil- 
“ dren; nor is the difference small.” The interruption here 
is not out of keeping, and it detains the mind from hurrying 
too fast to the climax. It contains a good example of Balance 
coupled with true Antithesis. The mention of the ‘ ancient 
historian’ adds nothing to the force, and is somewhat formal; 
u It has been said,” “ It was anciently remarked.” The con- 
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eluding member would stand better as a new sentence. The 
curtness is a good variety. 44 The difference is not small.” 

6. “ Children lament their parents, sincerely indeed, but 
44 with moderate and tranquil sorrow, which it is natural for 
44 those to feel who are conscious of retaining many tender 
“ ties, many animating prospects.” Otherwise :—“ Children 
lament their parents, sincerely indeed, but with a tranauil 
sorrow, becoming those that still own many tender ties, many 
animating prospects.” ‘ Moderate sorrow’ gives the unpleasant 
effect of a stinting and perfunctory duty. 

7. We have now a sentence, the obverse or the antithesis 
of the former, full of pathos. “ Parents mourn for their 
44 children with the bitterness of despair; (the aged parent), 
44 the widowed mother, loses, when she is deprived of her 
44 children, everything (but the capacity of suffering) ; her 
44 heart, withered and desolate, admits no other object, che- 
“rishes no other hope.” The first member is powerfully 
expressed. The second is burdened with the repetition 4 aged 
parent,’ which is unable to add pathetic force to 4 widowed 
mother,’ unless it could have been rendered 4 aged father/ 
which would have changed the design of the sentence. It 
may be doubted if the phrase 4 but the capacity of suffering/ 
is a real addition to the effect: it is too subtle and subjective 
to touch the feelings, unless by giving occasion to bring in the 
term 4 suffering.’ The whole clause might be remodelled 
thus :— 4 the widowed mother, bereaved of her sons, has lost 
her all.’ The concluding member is intensely pathetic; the 
order might be varied by commencing 4 withered and desolate, 
her heart admits no other object, cherishes no other hope/ 
The vocabulary of feeling is well exemplified in this sentence ^ 
with the peculiarity, to be seen better in what follows, of a 
vehemence somewhat too great for the deepest pathos. 

8. 44 It is Rachel weeping for her children, and refusing 
44 to be comforted, because they are not.” A climax on the 
ground of the speciality, or concreteness, and also as citing 
the highest authority. The effect would be still better, if the 
word 4 children ’ did not occur in the previous sentence. 

The author properly considers his paragraph now complete. 
The next paragraph takes up his theme on a new point, pre¬ 
senting a different phase of the miseries of war. 

1. 44 But to confine our attention to the number of the 
44 slain, would give us a very inadequate idea of the ravages 
44 of the sword.” Too intellectual and latinized; too much 
on the plan of arithmetical numeration, which is a cold busi- 
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ness process, inimical to feeling. Scarcely a tinge of pathos 
attaches to any of the words ; 6 the ravages of the sword * is, 
if anything, a figure of strength, and may excite terror and 
revulsion, but not pathos. 

2. 44 The lot of those who perish instantaneously may be 
“ considered, apart from religious prospects, as comparatively 
44 happy, since they are exempt from (those) lingering diseases 
4 * and slow torments (to which others are liable).” The first 
clause not well selected for feeling ; 4 instantaneously’ is a long 
unpronounceable word, used only in science or in business. 
We might say “ The lot of those stricken in a moment.” The 
qualification, 4 apart from religious prospects,’ is unfortunate, 
being clearly official, to save objections. Either it should be 
left out, and the whole given as merely the terrestrial side ; or 
it should be put in with becoming emphasis, 44 if we were able 
to put out of view their eternal prospects.” The clause 4 since 
they are exempt from lingering diseases and slow torments ’ is 
better without the relative clause 4 to which the others are 
liable.’ It is, like the rest, energetically pathetic. The taut¬ 
ology is admissible for impressiveness. 

3. “ We cannot see an individual expire, although a 
44 stranger or an enemy, without being sensibly moved, and 
44 prompted by compassion to lend him every assistance in our 
“ power.” 4 Individual’ is not a name in the vocabulary of 
feeling; 4 expire’ has not the pathos of 4 die.’ . 4 Sensibly 
moved’ and ‘prompted by compassion’ are not touching phrases. 
Moreover, it is seldom that general maxims of human nature, 
so frequently invoked in preaching, contribute to strength of 
emotion. They have the double disqualification of subjectivity 
and of generality. We should rather state the truth in the 
concrete, or as an individual fact: 44 Stand by the death-bed of 
one human being, and behold the throes and struggles of a 
closing career. A stranger, or even an enemy, melts you to 
compassion.” The prosaic limitation 4 to lend him every as¬ 
sistance in our power,’ is enfeebling. 

4. 44 Every trace of resentment vanishes in a moment; 
44 every other emotion gives way to pity and terror.” The 
same objectionable generality. 4 Every trace of resentment 
vanishes,’ might be changed to 44 your hatred as an enemy is 
subdued at once 44 your enmity disappears.” The terms in 
the second clause are well chosen. 

5. 44 (In these last extremities) 4 At such a moment,’ we re- 
44 member nothing but the respect and tenderness due to our 
44 common nature.” It is now requisite to consider the author’s 
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language as oratorically contrived, and not as the pure charm 
of pathos, which he does not often realize. The present sen¬ 
tence is an oratorical appeal for pity or sympathy on the ground 
of our common humanity. 

6. 44 What a scene, then, must a field of battle present, 
44 where thousands are left (without) 4 with no’ assistance, 
“ and (without) 4 with no’ pity, (with) their wounds exposed to 
44 the piercing air, while the blood, freezing as it flows, binds 
44 them to the earth, amidst the trampling of horses, and the 
44 insults of (an enraged) ‘ the* foe.” Out of many possible 
ways of giving form to this terriblest of subjects, the author 
has selected a few impressive points. The particulars are 
coherent with the exception of the last, which, although suffi¬ 
ciently strong to suit the climax, is a change of the figure, 
and might have been expanded as a distinct element of the 
description. 

7. 44 If they are spared by the humanity of the enemy, and 
44 carried from the field, it is but a prolongation of torment.” 
u If they are spared to be taken from the field, it is but to pro¬ 
long their sufferings.” 44 If they are spared by the enemy, it 
is but to prolong their sufferings.” 

8. 44 Conveyed in uneasy vehicles, often to a remote dis- 
u tance, through roads almost impassable, they are lodged in 
“ ill-prepared receptacles (for the wounded and the sick), 
“ where the variety of distress baffles all the efforts of humanity 
“ and skill, and renders it impossible to give to each the at- 
“ tention he demands.” The variety of the participial com¬ 
mencement is here well-timed. The first member contains 
pertinent and impressive circumstances ; the second member 
(‘ where the variety of distress’) is powerfully worded, but the 
last clause is an anti-climax. 44 Conveyed to a distance in 
uneasy vehicles, they are lodged in unsuitable tenements; and 
the variety and amount of the distress are such as to baffle the 
skill, and overpower the energies of the physician.” 

These two sentences are purely oratorical. By a strong 
picture, containing nothing to redeem the horror, they strip 
war of its glorious pomp and circumstance, and substitute a 
feeling of energetic revulsion. 

9. 10. We have now the language of genuine pathos. 
“ Far from their native home, no tender assiduities of friend- 
“ ship, no well-known voice, no wife, (or) mother, or sister, is 
“ near to soothe their (sorrows) 4 agonies,’ relieve their thirst, 
44 or close their eyes (in death) 4 at last.’ Unhappy man! and 
u must you be swept into the grave unnoticed and unnum- 
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« bered [?], and no friendly tear be shed for your sufferings, 
“ or mingled with your dust ?” The figurative turn of the 
last sentence is well-timed for varying the language, and for 
constituting a climax where it was hardly possible by increas¬ 
ing the strength of the phraseology. 

The next paragraph changes the subject to the after-scenes 
of war, and riots in the author’s strength of language. < 

1. “ If we consider the maxims of war which prevailed in 
“ the ancient world, and which still prevail in (many) barba- 
“ rous nations, we perceive that those who survived the fury 
“ of battle and the insolence of victory, were only reserved for 
“ more durable calamities.” The forms ‘ if we consider, ‘ we 
perceive’ are unnecessary. “According to the maxims of 
war prevailing in ancient times, and among barbarous nations 
at the present time, those that survived the fury of battle and 
the insults of victory, were but reserved for calamities more 


enduring.” , , , - 

2. “ Swept into hopeless captivity, exposed in markets, (or) 
“‘and’ plunged in mines, with the (melancholy) distinction 
“ bestowed on princes and warriors, after appearing in the 
“ triumphal procession of the conqueror, of being led to instant 
“ death“ swept into hopeless captivity, exposed in markets, 
and plunged in mines, while to princes and warriors was ac¬ 
corded the distinction of appearing in the triumphal proces¬ 
sion of the victor before being conducted to death. 

3. “ The contemplation of such scenes (as these) forces on 
“ us (this awful) ‘ the’ reflection, that neither the fury of wild 
“ beasts, the concussions of the earth, nor the violence of 
“ tempests, are to be compared to the ravages of arms; the 
reflection that the fury of the wild beasts, the violence of the 
tempests, the devastation of the earthquake, are not to be com- 
pared with the ravages of war : 

“ —and that nature in her utmost extent, or more pro- 
“ perlv divine justice in its utmost severity, has supplied no 
“ enemy to man so terrible as man.” Iteration and summing 
np of the idea to form a climax; ‘ utmost extent’ is an inhar¬ 
monious union, and might be changed to ‘ in all her extent^ 

‘ in her widest compass ;’ 4 divine justice in its utmost severity 
is a somewhat questionable designation for divine justice^; the 
conclusion echoes ‘ the proper study of mankind is man, and 
is highly effective in its melody. 

VII. I now give a passage from Gibbon, to exemplify 
Description, and incidentally the laws of the Sentence, and of 
the Paragraph, as well as minor points of style. 
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1. “Id the vacant space between Persia, Syria, Egypt, 
“ and Ethiopia, the Arabian peninsula may be conceived as a 
“ (triangle of spacious but irregular dimensions) 4 spacious and 
“ 4 irregular triangle/ ” The prefatory expression fixes the 
position of Arabia, and the words 4 peninsula* and 4 triangle’ 
furnish the comprehensive type. 

2. 44 From the northern point of Beles on the Euphrates, a 
44 line of fifteen hundred miles is terminated by the Straits of 
44 Babelmandel and the land of frankincense.” The statement 
of the length is sufficiently expressive to those readers 
acquainted with the points of reference , it would, however, 
have been preferable to say, 44 The length from North to South 
—from Beles on the Euphrates, to the Straits of Babelmandel 
and the land of frankincense—is more than twice the length 
of the British isles.” The sentence is intended to follow up, 
with the detailed enumeration, the comprehensive type, given 
in the previous sentence. The 4 land of frankincense’ is an ex¬ 
pressive circumstance to animate the cold numerical estimate. 
A concrete comparison is suggested, as, in these large num¬ 
bers, preferable to arithmetic. 

3. 44 About half this length may be allowed for the middle 
44 breadth, from east to west, from Bassora to Suez, from the 
44 Persian gulf to the Red Sea.” The subject here is not 
4 length,’ but 4 middle breadth,’ the second point in the enume¬ 
ration of the detail, and the order should be different. 44 The 
middle breadth, from east to west, from Bassora to Suez, from 
the Persian gulf to the Red Sea, is about half this length.” 

4. 44 The sides of the triangle are gradually enlarged, and 
44 the southern base presents (a front of a thousand miles to 
“ the Indian ocean) 4 to the Indian ocean, a front of a thou- 
44 4 sand miles.’ ” The first clause is hardly intelligible-. He 
meaus 44 The breadth steadily increases, in accordance with the 
triangular shape,—The mention of the Indian ocean gives 
a support to the description (p. 124), as well as being a 
picturesque feature. 

5. Having thus determined position, outline and size, he 
proceeds to the surface. 44 The entire surface of the peninsula 
44 [well to repeat the type] (exceeds in a fourfold proportion 
44 that of Germany or of France) 4 is more than four times the 
44 4 extent of Germany or of France;’ but the far greater part 
44 has been justly stigmatised with the epithets (of the) stony 
44 and sandy.” The author here employs the method of con¬ 
crete comparison; 44 more than double Germany and France 
together,” would perhaps be still neater. In passing from area 
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in the first member, to quality of surface in the second, the 
break or transition is such as to demand a new sentence ; more 
especially as several succeeding sentences are intended to 
amplify and illustrate the peculiarity of surface now stated. 
“ By far the greater part, however, has been justly stigma¬ 
tised, &c.” 

6. The features indicated are now to be shown in detail. 
The present sentence gives an illustrative contrast. “ Even 
“ the wilds of Tartary are decked by (the hand of) nature with 
“ lofty trees and luxuriant herbage, (and) the lonesome tra- 
“ veller derives a sort of comfort and society from the pre- 
“ sence of vegetable life.” The ‘ and 9 within parentheses is 
proposed to be left out as coming close after another ‘ and’ 
used to connect two phrases; it is better, in such cases, to 
leave the connexion of the two members of the sentence to be 
indicated by a semicolon pause.* The second member merely 
iterates the first, and is somewhat feeble from wordiness: 
“ the lonesome traveller is cheered by the sight of vegeta¬ 
tion.” There is an omission in not explaining wherein the 
wildness consists, if abundant vegetation be the characteristic 
of the country. 

7. “ But in the dreary waste of Arabia, a boundless level 
“ of sand is intersected by sharp and naked mountains ; and 
“ the face of the desert, without shade or shelter, is scorched 
“ by the direct and intense rays of a tropical sun.” The main 
subject is in the place of prominence, although not as the sub¬ 
ject of the verb; this is one of the means of varying what 
might be considered the monotony of the parallel construction. 
The comprehensive feature is well given in the main clause, * a 
boundless level of sand intersected by sharp and naked moun¬ 
tains;’ ‘naked* is a highly suggestive epithet. The second 
member is also good in continuation ; ‘ face ’ is a comprehensive 
figure; ‘ direct and intense* has no fault but an accidental 
similarity to the common phrase ‘ direct and inverse ;* ‘ the 
intense rays of a tropical sun’ is quite enough. 

8. The author adds new circumstances to the picture of the 
desert. “ Instead of refreshing breezes, the winds, particu- 

* Ambiguity may arise in the reference of a conjunction within a 
sentence. Byron says— 

Eestore me the rocks where the snow flake reposes, 

Though still they are sacred to freedom and love. 

He means the ‘though’ to qualify the subordinate clause ‘where the 
snow flake reposes,’ but it is more naturally referable to the principal 
clause, ‘ Restore me the rocks.* 
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44 larly from the south-west, diffuse a noxious and even deadly 
44 vapour; the hillocks of sand which they alternately raise 
44 and scatter, are compared to the billows of the ocean, (and) 
44 whole caravans, whole armies, have been lost and buried in 
“the whirlwind.” The contrasting phrase 4 Instead of re¬ 
refreshing breezes* is not here required; the main expression 
4 noxious and deadly vapour’ is enough. The qualifying ex¬ 
pression to 4 winds’— 4 particularly from the south-west’—is a 
piece of extra information that noway fits into the picture. 
The second member of the sentence, 4 the hillocks of sand, &c.,’ 
is not in its place ; it belongs to the description of the surface* 
and the connexion with the wind regards mechanical violence, 
and not poisonous qualities. If the point must come in here, 
it should be in full subordination to the main subject of the 
sentence, the winds; 44 such too is their violence, that the 
hillocks of sand alternately raised and scattered by them, are 
compared to the billows of the ocean ; whole caravans, &c.” 
Properly, this should have preceded the other member of the 
sentence. 

9. The common benefits of water are an object of desire 
44 and contest; and such is the scarcity of wood, that some art 
“ is requisite to preserve and propagate the element of fire.” 
Or, 44 Water is an object of contest; and wood is so scarce,” &c. 

VIII. I quote, from Sir Walter Scott, three short passages, 
also bearing upon the Descriptive Art. 

The first is a description of Staffa. 

44 We visited Staffa and Iona. (The former) 4 Staffa’ is 
44 one of the most extraordinary places I ever beheld. It is a 
44 cathedral arch, scooped by the hand of Nature [the stock 
44 metaphor has here a certain keeping], equal in dimensions 
44 and in regularity to the most magnificent aisle of a Gothic 
44 cathedral.” This is a stroke of comparison that gives the 
general view at once. 44 The sea rolls up to the extremity in 
44 (most) tremendous majesty, and with a voice like ten thou- 
44 sand giants shouting at once.” A very powerful description, 
both to the eye and to the ear. 44 It exceeded, in my mind, 
44 every description I had heard of it; or rather, the appear- 
44 ance of the cavern, composed entirely of basaltic pillars as 
44 high as the roof of a cathedral, and running deep into the 
44 rock, eternally swept by a deep and swelling sea, and paved, 
44 as it were, with ruddy marble, baffles all description.” 
This is a repetition of the sketch, with new particulars, making 
the description as a whole somewhat loose, although redeemed 
by the effectiveness of those particulars. Subjective effects 
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ure largely made use of. The author might have combined 
the two separate descriptions into one compact picture, such 
as the reader would more easily realize and remember, instead 
of these desultory flashes. “ You can walk along the broken 
“ pillars, with some difficulty, and in some places with a little 
“danger, as far as the farthest extremity.” The ‘broken 
pillars * are made more vivid to the fancy, by the individualiz¬ 
ing circumstance of walking upon them. “ Boats also can 
“ come in below when the sea is placid, which is seldom the 
“ case.” Another individualizing aid to the description. 
This sentence would be improved by a periodic arrange¬ 
ment, which would also place the qualifying clause first. 
“ When the sea is placid, which is seldom, boats also can 
come in below.” 

The next extract is a Panoramic Sketch of Edinburgh. 

“ If I were to choose a spot from which the rising or ‘ the* 
“ setting sun could be seen to the greatest possible advantage, 
“ it would be that wild path winding round the foot of the 
“ high belt of semicircular rocks, called Salisbury Crags, and 
“ marking the verge of the steep descent which slopes down 
“ into the glen on the south-eastern side of the city of Edin- 
“ burgh.” The separate features in this description—* wild 
path/ ‘ winding round/ ‘ high belt/ &c., are vividly expressed, 
but the arrangement is not suited to put the reader in posses¬ 
sion of a definite picture. Before introducing a ‘ wild path/ 
it was requisite to assign its whereabouts. So with nearly all 
the other particulars; they are here set up in a vacuity, and 
we have to wait for what follows to give them a place. The 
author should have started from the ground where Edinburgh 
is built, given the relation of Arthur Seat to the town and the 
surroundings; he might then have figured the hill, and, in the 
order of detail, he would have come upon Salisbury Crags, 
and the winding path. 

“ The prospect, in its general outline, commands a close- 
“ built, high-piled city, stretching itself out beneath in a form, 
“ which to a romantic imagination [the author’s own,] may be 
“ supposed to resemble (that of) a dragon;—now a noble arm 
“ of the sea, with its rocks, isles, distant shores, and boundary 
“ of mountains; and now a fair fertile country, varied with 
“ hill, dale, and rock, and skirted by the picturesque ridge of 
“ the Pentland Mountains.” The same remarks apply here ; 
the individual features are strikingly given, but with an absence 
of cohering plan. The view is not a ‘ prospect’ but a panorama. 
The author begins well from Edinburgh itself, and sketches its 
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aspect with his usual happy touches. The language that 
follows is suited to a mountain-top prospect, the spectator re¬ 
maining still, and allowing his gaze to wander here and there 
irregularly. The reader is left to infer, by putting all things 
together, what is not expressed, that, in following the path, 
the view of Edinburgh disappears, and is followed by the 
Firth of Forth ; while, by moving still farther, the prospect is 
changed to the varied plains on the south, terminating in the 
Pentlands. 

“ But as the path gently circles around the base of the 
“ cliff, the prospect, composed as it is of these enchanting and 
“ sublime objects, changes at every step, and presents them 
M blended with, or divided from, each other in every possible 
“ variety which can gratify the eye and the imagination.’* 
It is hard to divine the author’s purpose in writing this sen¬ 
tence. It may be that to the actual spectator , the blending of 
the scenes, or the variety of the groupings, gives pleasure; 
but no description can transfer to the readers such a concep¬ 
tion as to enable them to tkirik of it with pleasure. It is a 
mistake in art to suppose that the pleasing effects of descrip¬ 
tion can be produced by means of the language of associated 
feelings, without a basis of vivid intellectual conception. De¬ 
scriptions of this kind the reader seldom tries to realize ; and 
however much pleasure he derives from the writer’s enthu¬ 
siasm, he can derive but little from the picture. 

“ When a piece of scenery so beautiful, yet so varied,—so 
“ exciting by its intricacy, and yet so sublime,—is lighted by 
“ the tints of morning or of evening, and displays all the 
“ variety of shadowy depth exchanged with partial brilliancy, 
“ which gives character even to the tamest of landscapes, the 
“ effect approaches near to enchantment.” The same criticism 
is applicable here. It is impossible, by the help of the lan¬ 
guage given, to realize the scene so as to be affected in the 
manner stated. Morning tints, shadowy depth and partial 
brilliancy, abstracted from any real scene in the mind’s grasp, 
cannot be expected, by the mere mention of them, to cause 
any enchantment; nor does it supply the deficiency to say that 
if we saw the reality we should be enchanted. The author 
has ventured into the province where the painter operates 
with ease, and the poet with difficulty — the province of 
minute landscape description; and he has neglected the pre¬ 
cautions whereby a poet can hope to attain the success possible 
to his art. 

We shall give another quotation from Scott; the vivid de- 
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scription of an Interior by the help of Individualizing circum¬ 
stances. It is a hovel, the retreat of Balfour of Burley. The 
principal aim of the passage is evidently to delineate Balfour 
himself; but, in so doing, the author sketches, with great force 
and distinctness, some parts of his chamber :— 

u Upon entering the place of refuge, he found Balfour 
“ seated on his humble couch, with a pocket Bible open in his 
“ hand, which he seemed to study with intense meditation. 
u His broadsword, which he had unsheathed in the first alarm, 
u at the arrival of the dragoons, lay naked across his knees, 

“ and the little taper that stood beside him on the old chest, 
u which served the purpose of a table, threw a partial and im- 
“ perfect light upon those stern and harsh features in which 
il ferocity was rendered more solemn and dignified by a wild 
“ cast of tragic enthusiasm. His brow was that of one in 
“ whom some strong o’ermastering principle has overwhelmed 
“ all other passions and feelings,—like the swell of a high 
il spring-tide, when the usual cliffs and breakers vanish from 
“ the eye, and their existence is only indicated by the chafing 
“ foam of the waves that burst and wheel over them.” 

The objection urged against the previous passage holds to 
some extent against this attempt at portraiture. There is very 
little of the actual outline, shape, and complexion, of Balfour’s 
face—the visual representation ; too much being left to the 
language conveying his expression to the beholder---ferocity, 
enthusiasm, over-mastering principle, &c. The closing simile 
is in itself striking and powerful, but the thing compared is 
shadowy and uncertain, and demanded a similitude to en¬ 
lighten the understanding, rather than one solely to stir the 

feelings. c 

It will be seen, from our next example, that the detects ot 
Scott, in description, may be avoided by a man little, if any¬ 
thing, his inferior in the poetic accompaniments of the art. 

IX. The present extract is a specimen of Carlyle’s descrip¬ 
tive method. His peculiarities are, to bring forward in strong 
relief the comprehensive aspects, to impress these by iteration 
and by picturesque comparisons, to use the language of the 
associated feelings (‘beautiful country,’ 4 lonesome pinewoods ), 
and, in the shape of harmonious groupings (multiplex industry, 
besung by rushing torrents’) to introduce some of the elements 


of poetry. # . 

44 Schlesien, what we call Silesia, lies m elliptic shape, 
spread on the top of Europe , partly girt with mountains, like 
the crown or crest to that part of the Earth; highest table 
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land of Germany, or of the Cisalpine countries; and sending 
rivers into all the seas. 

“ The summit or highest level of it is in the south-west; 
longest diameter is from north-west to south-east. From 
Crossen, whither Friedrich is now driving, to the Jablunka 
Pass, which issues upon Hungary, is above 250 miles; the 
axis, therefore, or longest diameter, of our Ellipse we may call 
250 English miles ;—its shortest or conjugate diameter, from 
Friedlandin Bohemia (Wallenstein’s old Friedland), by Breslau 
across the Oder to the Polish Frontier, is about lUO. The 
total area of Schlesien is counted to be some 20,000 square 
miles, nearly the third of England Proper. 

“ Schlesien,—will the reader learn to call it by that name, 
on occasion ? for in those sad Manuscripts of ours the names 
alternate, is a fine, fertile, useful, and beautiful Country. It 
leans sloping, as we hinted, to the East and to the North; a 
long curved buttress of Mountains (‘ Biessengebirge, Giant 
Mountains, is their best-known name in foreign countries) 
holding it up on the South and West sides. This Giant- 
Mountam Bange,—which is a kind of continuation of the 
Saxon-Bohemian 4 Metal Mountains {Erzgebirge) ’ and of the 
straggling Lausitz Mountains, to westward of these,—shapes 
itsell like a bill-liooli (or elliptically, as was said): handle and 
hook together may .be some 200 miles in length. The precipi- 
tous side of this is, in general, turned outwards, towards 
Bohmen, Mahren, Ungarn (Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, in 
our dialects) ; and Schlesien lies inside, irregularly sloping 
down, towards the Baltic and towards the utmost East. From 
the Bohemian side of these Mountains there rise Two Rivers • 
Elbe, tending for the West; Morawa for the South Morawa’ 
crossing Moravia, gets into the Donau, and thence into the 
Black-Sea; while Elbe, after intricate adventures among the 
mountains, and then prosperously across the plains, is out 
\vith its many ships, into the Atlantic. Two rivers, we say, 
from the Bohemian or steep side: and again, from the Silesian 
side, there rise other Two, the Oder and the Weichsel ( Vistula) • 
which start pretty near one another in the South-East, and 
after wide windings, get both into the Baltic, at a good dis¬ 
tance apart. 

, , "?°- r first thirfc ^ or in P ar fcs, fifty miles from the 

Mountains, Silesia slopes somewhat rapidly ; and is still to be 
caUed a Hill-country, rugged extensive elevations diversifying 
it: but after that, the slope is gentle, and at length insensible, 
or noticeable only by the way the waters run. From the 
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central part of it, Schlesien pictures itself to you as a plain ; 
growing ever flatter, ever sandier, as it abuts on the monoton¬ 
ous endless sand-flats of Poland, and the Brandenburg 
territories ; nothing but Boundary Stones with their brass 
inscriptions marking where the transition is; and only some 
Fortified Town, not far off, keeping the door of the Country 
secure in that quarter. 

“ On the other hand, the mountain part of Schlesien is 
very picturesque ; not of Alpine height anywhere (the Schnee¬ 
Koppe itself is under 5,000), so that verdure and forest wood 
fail almost nowhere among the Mountains ; and multiplex 
industry, besung by rushing torrents and the swift young 
rivers, nestles itself high up ; and from wheat-husbandry, 
madder and maize husbandry, to damask-weaving, metallurgy, 
charcoal-burning, tar-distillery, Schlesien has many trades, 
and has long been expert and busy at them to a high degree. 
A very pretty Ellipsis, or irregular Oval, on the summit ot the 
European Continent;—* like the palm of a left hand well 
stretched out, with the Riesengebirge for thumb!’ said a cer¬ 
tain Herr to me, stretching out his arm in that fashion towards 
the north-west. Palm, well stretched out, measuring 250 
miles; and the cross ways 100. There are still beavers in 
Schlesien ; the Katzbach River has gold grains in it, a kind of 
Pactolus not now worth working; and in the scraggy lone¬ 
some pine woods, grimy individuals, with kindled mounds of 
pine branches and smoke carefully kept down by sods, are 
sweating out a substance which they inform you is to be tar.’ 

X. An extract from Robertson’s Charles V. will afford 
examples of the rules of Narrative composition. 

1. “ While the Christian princes were thus wasting each 
“ other’s strength, [reference, by summary, to what went 
“ before,] Solyman the Magnificent entered Hungary with a 
“ (numerous) 4 large’ army, and investing Belgrade, which was 
“ deemed the chief barrier of that kingdom against the Turk- 
u ish arms [explanatory clause interwoven with the narra- 
“ tive], soon forced it to surrender.” There are here three 
separate facts, in sufficiently close connexion, to be included 
in one sentence. The structure of the sentence is in every 
way excellent. The participial phrase ‘ investing Belgrade 9 
contributes to the elegance, and aids in the periodic structure. 

2. “ Encouraged by (this) ‘ his’ success, [Demonstrative 
“reference, p. 113] he turned his victorious [epithet giving 
“ strength from suitability to the fact] arms against the Island 

of Rhodes, the seat, at that time, of the Knights of St. John 
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44 of Jerusalem.” A well-turned sentence. The participial 
form is employed to begin the sentence ; there is only one fact 
stated, room being wanted for the concluding explanation. 

3. “This small state [reference by demonstrative phrase 
“ combined with inversion] he attacked with such a numerous 
44 army as the lords of Asia have been accustomed, in every age, 
“ to bring into the field.” This sentence serves only to inti¬ 
mate the general fact that the conquerors of Asia were able 
to muster enormous armies ; which is a mere 4 aside * in the 
present narrative. That Solyman attacked Rhodes was suffi¬ 
ciently stated by the words 4 turned his victorious arms ;’ and 
the size of the army was given before by the same adjective 
4 numerous’, and is to be given again in exact numbers. 

4. 44 Two hundred thousand men, and a fleet of 400 sail, 
“ appeared against a town defended by a garrison consisting 
“ of 5000 soldiers, and 600 knights, [here he makes a stealthy 
“ transition] under the command of Villiers de LTsle Adam, 
44 the grand master, whose wisdom and valour rendered him 
“worthy of that station at such a dangerous juncture.” The 
commencing statement of the sentence might have filled up 
the emptiness of the previous sentence ;—“ He brought a 
force of 200,000 men and 400 sail against the town.” The 
most notable defect, however, is the passing over from the 
attack to the defence without stop or break (p. 134). A new 
paragraph should have been devoted to the operations of the 
besieged thus :—“ The town was defended by a garrison of 
5000 soldiers, and 600 knights ; the commander was Yilliers 
de LTsle Adam, the grand master, whose wisdom and valour, 
&c.” 

5. “No sooner did he suspect the destination of Soly man’s 
“ vast armaments, than he despatched messengers to all the 
“ Christian courts, imploring their aid against the common 
“ enemy.” On the author’s plan, the principal of this sen¬ 
tence does not refer to the principal of the foregoing, but to 
the subordinate clause at the end ; another reason for the divi¬ 
sion of that sentence. The concluding phrase 4 the common 
enemy,’ is a good example of varying an expression (p. 66), 
with an apparent reason besides the mere variety. Solyman, 
for the purpose of the sentence, was the common enemy. 

6. 44 But though every prince in that age acknowledged 
44 Rhodes to be the great bulwark of Christendom in the East, 
44 and trusted to the gallantry of its knights as the best security 
44 against the (progress of the) Ottoman arms ; though Adrian, 
44 with zeal (which became) 4 becoming ’ the head and father 
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“of the church, exhorted the contending powers to forget 
“ their private quarrels, and, by uniting their arras, to prevent 
“ the infidels from destroying a society (which) 4 that ’ did 
“ honour to the Christian name ; yet so violent and implacable 
“ was the animosity of both parties, that, regardless of the 
“danger to (which they exposed) all Europe, they suffered 
“ Solyman to carry on, 4 unmolested/ his operations against 
“ Rhodes (without disturbance).” A good example of a 
period, formed by placing qualifying clauses before what they 
qualify. As Narrative, it is a sentence of explanation, inter¬ 
rupting the main action, by collateral circumstances bearing 
upon it. The next sentence resumes the thread. 

7. “ The grand master, after incredible efforts of courage, 

“ of (patience) 4 endurance/ and of military conduct, during 
“ a siege of six months; after sustaining many assaults, and 
“ disputing every post with (amazing) obstinacy, (was) at 
“ last (obliged) 4 had * to yield to numbers, and having 
“ obtained an honourable capitulation from the Sultan, who 
“ admired (and respected) his virtue, he surrendered the 
44 town, (which was) reduced 4 as it was’ to a heap of rubbish, 
“ and (destitute of every resource) 4 in a state of utter destitu- 
“ tion.’ ” The subject 4 grand master/ need not be separated 
from its verb:— 44 After incredible efforts .... after 
sustaining . . . the grand-master had at last to yield to 

numbers; obtaining an honourable capitulation from the 
Sultan, who admired his virtue, he surrendered the ruined and 
destitute town.” 

8. 44 Charles and Francis, ashamed of (having occasioned) 
“ 4 occasioning’ such a loss to Christendom by their ambitious 
44 contests, (endeavoured to throw) 4 threw’ the blame on each 
44 other; (while) all Europe, with greater justice (imputed it 
44 to) ‘threw it on’ both.” A good specimen of the narrative 
sentence, as containing a distinct action, although made up 
of several parts. 

9. 44 (The emperor) 4 Charles/ by way of reparation, granted 
44 the Knights of St. John the small island ot Malta, in which 
“ they fixed their residence, retaining, though with less power 
44 and splendour, their ancient spirit and implacable enmity to 
“ the infidels.” Shorter:— 44 By way of reparation, Charles 
granted the Knights of St. John, for residence, the island 
of Malta, where, in diminished power and splendour, they 
retained their ancient spirit and implacable enmity to the 
infidels.” 

XI. The present extract from Hobbes, and the four that 
18 
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follow, will be examined chiefly with a view to Exposition. 
The rules of the Sentence, and of the Paragraph, will also be 
attended to. 

1. “ There is a passion that hath no name; but the sign of 
“ it is that distortion of the countenance which we call laughter, 
“ which is always joy; but what joy, what we think and 
“ wherein we triumph when we laugh, is not hitherto declared 
“ by any.” An awkward and cumbrous sentence, although 
intelligible enough. 4 There is a passion that hath no name,’ 
might be 4 a passion without a name the emphasis in 4 hath 
no name’ is too strong for the occasion. In the next member 
4 but the sign of it,’ 4 but * is not the proper conjunction. 
Amend the whole thus :—“ The outward sign of it is that dis¬ 
tortion of the countenance called laughter, which is always an 
expression of joy.” The concluding member is forcibly put; we 
might, however, modify it slightly :—“but what joy, what we 
think of, and what we exult in, when we laugh, has yet to be 
determined.’ The inverted order would have also given 
emphasis by propounding the question at the end ; but a 
certain advantage is gained by connecting it with the previous 
clause—‘ always joy; but what joy.* The first member might 
have been made a distinct sentence. 

2. “ That it consisteth in wit or, as they call it, in the jest, 
“ experience confuteth; (for) men laugh at mischances and 
“ indecencies, wherein there lieth no wit nor jest at all.” An 
inversion of the same nature, and for the same reason, as in 
the last member of the previous sentence, yet not absolutely 
necessary. The author’s plan is to state and refute the usual 
explanations before putting forward his own; but he should 
have disentangled the two operations more completely than he 
has done; each should have been distinctly announced and 
handled in a paragraph, or a series of paragraphs, apart. We 
give an amended version of the sentence. 44 It is said to con¬ 
sist in wit, or jest, but this is not in accordance with experience; 
men laugh at mischances and indecencies, in which there is 
neither wit nor jest.” The last member might also be turned 
thus :—“ there is neither wit nor jest in mischances and inde¬ 
cencies, and yet men laugh at these.” The form 4 men laugh’ 
is somewhat antiquated, but ought to be retained, as one of 
the forms of announcing truths of human nature from an ob¬ 
jective side; the other forms are ‘ we laugh,’ 4 a person laughs,’ 
4 one laughs,’ 4 people laugh,’ 4 there is a disposition to laugh’ 
(subjective). 

3. 44 And forasmuch as the same thing is no (more) ‘longer 1 
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“ ridiculous when it growetk stale or usual, whatsoever 'it be 
“ that moveth laughter, it must be new (and) ‘ or ’ unex- 
“ pected.” This sentence begins the author’s own method of 
approaching the enquiry, namely, by an inductive process, and 
should not have been joined, by a cumulative conjunction, to 
the preceding. He would have done well to start a new para¬ 
graph thus:—“ Let us examine the various occasions of laugh¬ 
ter. In the first place, anything stale or common, ceases to 
be ludicrous; in other words, what causes laughter must be 
new or unexpected.” 

4. “ Men laugh often—especially such as are greedy of 
“ applause from everything they do well—at their own ac- 
“ tions performed never so little beyond their own expecta- 
“ tions; as also at their own jests ; and in this case it is 
u manifest that the passion of laughter proceedeth from a 
“ sudden conception of some ability in himself that laugheth.” 
He now comes to the gist of his own theory, and should have 
given a decided intimation to that effect. “ The essential cir¬ 
cumstance, however, in the production of laughter is found in 
such facts as these. Men laugh (the more so if they are greedy 
of applause) at everything they do well; at their own actions, 
&c.; in all which cases, it is apparent that the laughter pro¬ 
ceeds from a sudden conception of some ability in the laugher’s 
own self.” 

5. “ Also, men laugh at the infirmities of others, by com- 
u parison wherewith their own abilities are set off and illus- 
“ trated.” An additional fact in favour of the inductive infer¬ 
ence of the previous sentence. 

6. “ Also, men laugh at jests, the wit whereof always con- 
“ sisteth in the elegant discovering and conveying to our minds 
“ some absurdity of another ‘ man’; and in this case also the 
“ (passion of laughter) ‘ laugh’ proceedeth from the sudden 
“ imagination of our own (odds and) eminency; for what is 
“ else the recommending of ourselves to our own good opinion, 
“ by comparison with another man’s infirmity or absurdity p” 
Might be amended thus, ‘ Farther, men laugh at jests. Now 
the wit of a jest always consists in elegantly suggesting some 
absurdity in another person; in which case also, the laugh 
proceedeth from a sudden perception of our own superiority; 
for what is the effect of comparing ourselves with another 
man’s infirmity or absurdity, but to raise our estimate of 
self?” 

7. “ For when a jest is broken upon ourselves, or friends, 
“ of whose honour we participate, we never laugh thereat.” A 
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confirming fact from the obverse side, the situation wherein, 
instead of laughing, we are laughed at. The arrangement is 
imperfect. “ On the other hand [or Obversely], we never 
laugh at a jest broken upon ourselves, or upon our friends, in 
whose dishonour we participate.” This restores the parallel 
construction. 

8. “ I may therefore conclude, that the passion of laughter 
“ is nothing (else) but sudden glory arising from a sudden 
“ conception of some eminency in ourselves, by comparison 
“ with the infirmity of others, or with our own formerly; for 
“ men laugh at the follies of themselves past, when they come 
“ suddenly to remembrance, except they bring with them (any) 
“ present dishonour.” 

This is the summing up of the facts in the general doctrine, 
which, however, was announced in connexion with the first 
instance adduced. It must, therefore, be held as an allowable, 
or even commendable, iteration, of the doctrine after all the 
facts have been given. We must remark a serious dislocation 
in the way that the last member comes in. The expression ‘ or 
with our own formerly’ is an after-thought; it was not present 
to the author’s mind when he started, or throughout the de¬ 
tail ; and he has not taken the pains to go back and embody it 
in the previous exposition. The new fact should have found 
its place among the other facts, the principle being qualified 
so as to admit it. 

9. “It is no wonder, therefore, that men take heinously to 
“ be laughed at or derided ; that is, triumphed over.” In the 
scheme of Exposition, this would be called an Application of 
the principle, and might have been expanded in a separate 
paragraph. Accepted as a passing remark, it may be put 
thus —“ Ho wonder men take offence at being derided, that is, 
triumphed over.” 

10. “ Laughing without offence, must be at absurdities and 
“ infirmities abstracted from persons, and when all the com- 
“ pany may laugh together ; for laughing to one’s self putteth 
“ all the rest into jealousy and examination of themselves.” 
A new and difficult aspect of the subject (Humour), demand¬ 
ing an examination apart. A serious defect attaches to the 
present arrangement of the sentence. The second member, 
instead of qualifying the main subject of the first member, 
qualifies only a subordinate clause (‘ when all the company may 
laugh together’). The remedy for this is to constitute three 
distinct sentences. “ Laughing without offence must be in 
such circumstances as these. It must be a.t absurdities and 
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infirmities apart from persons. And farther, it must be when 
all the company may laugh together; for laughing to one's self 
putteth all the rest into jealousy and examination of them¬ 
selves." 

11. “ Besides, it is vain glory, and (argument of little 
“ worth) ‘ argues a little mind,’ to think the infirmity of 
“ another sufficient matter for (his) triumph.” This sentence 
seems connected with the first of the two modes of laughing 
without offence, — 4 at absurdities and infirmities apart from 
persons,*—although completely dislocated from it. It is un¬ 
necessary to take the trouble of restoring the connexion. 

XII. The next extract is Dry den’s criticisms of Shake¬ 
speare and Ben Jonson. 

1. “To begin then with Shakespeare ; he was the man who 
“ of all modern, and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest 
“and most comprehensive soul.” A full stop should have 
followed Shakespeare. The other member needs amendment. 
“He was the man that, of all modern poets, perhaps of all 
poets, ancient and modern, had the largest and most compre¬ 
hensive soul [mind, intellect ?].” The first of these two sen¬ 
tences propounds the subject; the second announces what is 
evidently the leading predicate, or general view that the author 
takes of Shakespeare’s intellect. 

2. “ All the images of nature were still present to him, and 
“ he drew them, not laboriously, but luckily ; when he describes 
“ anything, you more than see it, you feel it (too).” A place 
of prominence should be given to ‘ the images of nature,’ but 
it should be the place of the predicate and not of the subject. 
We might say:—“ There were (still) ‘ ever’ present to him all 
the images of nature, &c.” The second member exemplifies 
the absence of the conjunction from clauses of explanation. 
(Sentence, § 24.) 

B. “ Those who accuse him to have wanted learning, give 
“ him the greater commendation ; he was naturally learned ; 
“ he needed not the spectacles of books to read nature; he 
“ looked inwards and found her there.” The first member 
should be a sentence apart. The prominence of the subject is 
overlaid by ‘ those who accuse better perhaps say :—“ The 
accusation that he wanted learning is a high commendation 
“ To accuse him of wanting learning is to give him greater 
commendation.” The remaining members will constitute a 
new sentence, explanatory of the other, and not needing a 
conjunction. “ He was learned by birthright; he needed not 
to read nature through the spectacles of books; he saw her 
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by direct vision.” The occurrence of i nature ’ in two senses 
is objectionable. 

4. “ I cannot say he is everywhere alike ; were he so, I 
“ should do him injury to compare him with the greatest of 
“ mankind.” The phrase, ‘ I cannot say ’ scarcely interferes 
with the prominence of the chief subject. 

5. “ He is (many times) ‘ often’ flat, insipid ; his comic wit 
“ degenerating into clenches, his serious swelling into bom- 
“ bast.” The second member explains or amplifies the first, 
and the participial construction is an elegance. 

6. “ But he is always great, when some great occasion is 
“presented to him.” “But he is always great, on great oc¬ 
casions.” “ But on great occasions, he is always great.” 

With the few slight amendments above suggested, the laws 
of the paragraph are here fully complied with. Also, the suc¬ 
cession of particulars is in the main orderly, which cannot be 
said of the next passage. 

1. “As for Jonson, to whose character I (am) i have’ now 
“ arrived, if we look upon him whilst he was himself—for his 
“ last plays were (but) his dotages—I think him the most 
“ learned and judicious writer (which) ‘ that’ any theatre ever 
“ had.” Although a little cumbrous, this sentence is unobjec¬ 
tionable in arrangement. The principal subject of the para¬ 
graph is in the place of prominence at the beginning, and the 
principal predicate at the end. “ As for Jonson, who comes 
next,” would have been a simpler commencement. The two 
epithets 1 learned’ and * judicious’ are intended as the compre¬ 
hensive designations, to be unfolded in detail. It will be seen, 
however, that he begins the detail by what refers to judicious.” 

2. “ He was a most severe judge of himself as well as 
“ others.” “ He judged both himself and others very severely.” 

3. “ One cannot say he wanted wit, but rather that he was 
“ frugal of it. 4. In his works you find little to retrench or 
“alter.” The order of these two sentences ought to be 
reversed. “ In his works you find little to retrench or alter. 
Without being devoid of wit, he was frugal of it.” 

5. “ Wit and language, and humour also in some measure, 
“we had before him ; but something of art was wanting to the 
“ drama till he came.” The principal subject is supplanted 
needlessly. “ Before him, we had wit and language and some 
measure of humour also ; but, until he came, there was a want 
of art.” 

6. “ He managed his strength to more advantage than any 
“ (who) ‘ that’ preceded him —“ than any of his predeces- 
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sors.” A suitable remark in farther illustration of his judi¬ 
ciousness.” , . ... 

7 “ Ton seldom find him making love in any of his scenes, 

“ or endeavouring to move the passions ; his genius was too 
“ sullen and saturnine to do (it) ‘ either gracetnlly, especia y 
“ when he knew that he came after those who had performed 
“ both to such a height.” This remark belongs to a distinct 
feature of Jonson, not included either in his Learning or in 
his Judgment; it is properly his Genius, as distinct from 
either of those qualities, and deserves to be specified, and 
handled by itself. The next sentence also bears upon it, alter 

which the author passes to Jonson’s Learning. 

8. “ Humour was his proper sphere, and in that he delighted 
“ most to represent mechanic people.” “ His proper sphere 
was Humour; and his delight was to represent artisans. 

9 “ He was deeply conversant with the ancients, and ne 
“borrowed boldly from them; there is scarce a poet or his- 
“ torian of (those times) ‘ antiquity’ whom he has not trans¬ 
lated in Sejanus and Catiline.” A sentence with two 
members; the second a specifying iteration of the first (p.: l03 ') 

10 “ But he has done his robberies (so) openly, so that 
“ one may see he fears not to be taxed by any law. 11. He 
“ invades authors like a monarch ; (and) what would be 
“ theft in other poets, is only victory in him. These two 
sentences are an agreeable play upon Jonson s peculiarity, 
being the kind of style whereby criticism becomes itseli bine 
Art The last member admits of another arrangement to pre¬ 
serve the parallelism, and to increase the closing emphasis: 

“ what in other poets would be theft, is in him victory. 

12. “ With the spoils of these writers he so represents old 
« Rome to us, in its rites, (ceremonies,) and customs, that it 
« oae of their poets had written either of his tragedies, we 
“ had seen less of it, than in him.” He deviates once more to 
the consideration of Jonson’s genius. The sentence is not well 

poised. Various ways of improving it might be suggested. 

Under protest against the manner of bringing in the subjec 
we may express his meaning thus. No one of Rome s ow 
poets, writing his tragedies, could have so thoroughly repre¬ 
sented the Roman rites and customs, as he has done. 

13 “If there was any fault in his language, twas that he 
“ weaved it too closely and laboriously, in his comedies espe- 
“ cially ; perhaps, too, he did a little too much Romanize our 
“ tongue, leaving the words which he translated, almost as 
“ much Latin as he found them ; wherem though he learnedly 
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“ followed their language, he did not enough comply with the 
“ idiom of ours.” This would come under the head of his 
Judgment, or else form a theme apart, the consideration of his 
Diction. It is brought in upon no principle of arrangement, 
but merely on a casual association with his following ancient 
authors, and choosing ancient subjects. The sentence is loose 
to an excessive degree. There is matter for two sentences. 

14. “ If I would compare him with Shakespeare, I must 
“ acknowledge him the (more correct) ‘ corrected poet, but 
“ Shakespeare the greater wit.” A perfect balance. 15. 
“ Shakespeare was the Homer, or father of our dramatic poets ; 
“ Jonson was the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing; I 
“ admire him, but I love Shakespeare.” The change of order 
here, in so simple and obvious a comparison, does little harm ; 
it was probably necessary to cite Homer before Virgil. 
Equally admissible is the inversion in the concluding member, 
although the parallelism might still have been adhered to, 
without disagreeable monotony. “ He raises admiration; 
Shakespeare inspires love.” (Exposition, § 27). 

The greatest fault of the passage is the dislocation of the 
topics. The force of the writing would be in no degree im¬ 
paired by observing a strict method in laying out and illus¬ 
trating the attributes commented on; while the reader’s power 
of comprehending and remembering the criticism would be 
most materially enhanced. 

XIII. The next Expository Extract is from a short Essay, 
by Mr. Samuel Bailey, on ‘ Some points connected with Edu¬ 
cation.’ It expounds certain doctrines, chiefly with a view to 
practical Applications (p. 166). It also exhibits the case 
where a principle is unavoidably burdened with qualifying 
clauses. 

1. “ Children without any design imitate the language, the 
u tone, the pronunciation, the looks, the gestures, the gait, the 
“ movements in general of those (with whom they live) ‘ they 
u live with;’ and if the imitation be continued sufficiently long, 
“ no efforts in after life can overcome the effects of it, the 
“ flexibility, or docility, so to speak, of the tissues or organs 
“ concerned seeming to diminish rapidly with the approach to 
“ maturity, or the cessation of growth.” As the enunciation 
of a principle, this appears a long and burdensome statement; 
when examined, however, it is seen to contain the principle 
(undesigned imitation), a series of examples (imitation in 
tone, &c.), and a consequence or application. The principle is, 
as it were, at once embodied in its leading examples. This 
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mode is adapted to a practical treatise. If the intention had 
been more purely theoretical, the proposition would have been 
stated in general language, and the examples dwelt upon in 
detail. The author might have made a semicolon pause after 
4 overcome the effects of it ;* what follows— 4 the flexibility, or 
docility, so to speak, of the tissues, &c.’—would then be a 
participial member containing a reason or explanation. 

2. 44 This unintentional imitation [Demonstrative reference] 
44 is commonly mixed with (that which) 4 what’ is designed ; 
44 and separate or together, they lead the child to a high 
44 degree of personal assimilation with those (who have the 
44 immediate charge of him, or in the midst of whom he grows 
44 up) 4 that have the immediate charge of him [it?], or that 
44 he grows up among. ” 

This adds another mode of imitation to what was pre¬ 
viously stated, with the view of making a conjoined total 
to be applied to practice. In the subsequent exposition, the 
author keeps them for a time separate, and then drops the 
second to confine himself to the first. It is a somewhat trying 
operation to carry on the exposition of two principles together. 
The concluding clause— 4 they lead the child to a high degree 
of personal assimilation, &c.’—is a summary, or short iteration, 
of what goes before, and is the form intended to be used in the 
subsequent applications to practice. In this view, it might 
have been shortened with advantage (on Whately’s principle, 
p. 154), or a shorter form might have been added,—something 
aphoristic or epigrammatic. The next sentence begins an¬ 
other short paragraph, devoted to clearing up s^ill better the 
distinction of the two kinds of imitation. 

1. 44 Although we cannot always discriminate the effects of 
44 unintentional from those of intentional imitation, yet the 
4 ‘ predominance of either may in many cases be readily dis- 
44 tinguished. ,, 44 Yet we may in many cases distinguish the 
predominance of one or other.” 2. “In the particulars (which 
44 I have) mentioned above [phrase of reference] unintentional 
44 imitation obviously prevails.” 

A new paragraph. 1. 44 The persistence of habits thus un- 
44 designedly acquired, so as scarcely to be affected by lapse of 
44 time or change of circumstances, may be observed very 
44 plainly in national and 4 in’ provincial peculiarities, and is in 
“ nothing more remarkable than in speech.”* A new aspect 
of the general principle is now propounded for exemplification; 

* There is here a licence often unavoidable—a verbal noun qualified 
by an adverb as if it were a verb—‘persistence so as.’ 
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and is the aspect that brings the author to his practical appli¬ 
cations ; namely, the inerasible persistence of habits acquired 
by unintentional imitation. In this sentence, he states the ex¬ 
amples generally, and in the following sentences becomes more 
specific. 2. “ Every nation has modes of utterance impossible 
“ for the most part to be shaken off, and as impossible to be 
“ acquired by foreigners.” 3. “ A child brought up in Scot- 
“ land till the age of seven or eight, will scarcely ever be abl6 
“ in after-life to get quit of the Scotch accent.” The ‘ ever* 
in the phrase ‘will scarcely ever be able,’ really qualifies the 
whole sentence, and ought in strictness to be at the commence¬ 
ment :—“ It scarcely ever happens, that a child brought up in 
Scotland, &c.” 

The author now passes, in another paragraph, to a new 
phase of the operation of the principle. 1. “In such cases, 
“ we sometimes see a sort of antagonism between inten- 
“ tional and unintentional imitation.” Here he states the 
general doctrine ; in the next sentence he repeats it in an 
embodied or concrete form. 2. “ The mature man, in the de- 
“ sire to get quit of [vary the phrase, ‘ overcome’] a national 
“ or provincial peculiarity, attempts an imitation, in which he 
“ is prevented from succeeding by the lasting consequences of 
“ the unintentional imitation into which he had glided when a 
“ child.” 

“ The same truth may be shown by (converse) ‘ obverse * 
“ instances.” He now proceeds to give examples of the diffi¬ 
culties of the late learner. 

“ A German educated at home rarely learns to pronounce 
“ the tli in the article the , nor does an Englishman, confined 
“ till manhood to his own island and his own tongue, succeed 
“ better with the guttural in sich or tag. 11 

Then follow his practical applications; and by these, the 
author farther elucidates the general principles. We quote 
only a part. 

“ From these familiar facts, illustrating the irresistible 
“ tendency to personal assimilation and the durability of its 
“ effects, we may deduce the high importance of placing chil- 
“ dren with people who are easy, natural, and graceful in their 
“ deportment, who speak with correctness and purity, and are 
“ free from objectionable habits. 

“No Dominie Sampsons should be permitted where it is 
“ possible to exclude them. The once prevalent practice of 
“ committing children to the care of the lame, the deformed, 
“ the rough, the uncouth, the ungainly, the rickety either in 
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“ body or mind, is now indeed generally abandoned. It is be- 
“ coming understood that an instructor is all the better for 
“ being a favourable specimen of his own race, even in phy- 
“ sical qualities and accomplishments. 

44 As a rule, do not confide your children to any one whose 
44 habits, manners, speech, play of countenance, and deportment, 
44 you would not like them to imitate. It is doubtless extremely 
44 difficult to act on such a rule; a compromise between wel- 
44 come and unwelcome qualities is, in general, the only prac- 
44 ticable resource. ,, 

It will now be seen what is the expository value of practical 
applications of principles. It may also be seen, that, as ex¬ 
position is not the chief end in view, the practical writer does 
not confine himself to following out any single principle, but 
introduces allusions to every doctrine that he thinks has any 
bearing on his subject. It is not often that a practical discus¬ 
sion contains so much clear elucidation of general principles, 
as is contained in the present passage; for although the author 
lays down four or five different generalities, he provides a 
certain amount of methodical exposition for each. 

XIV. The following passage, from Macaulay’s History, is 
an expository and moralizing episode, occurring after the inti¬ 
mation that the Revolution was accomplished. 

1. 44 It is the nature of man to overrate present evil, and to 
44 underrate present good ; to long for what he has not, and to 
44 be dissatisfied with what he has.” The announcement of a 
doctrine of human nature, with obverse statement, iteration, 
and balanced structure. The subject of the paragraph is 
thrown to the end of the sentence (p. 100). 

2. 44 This propensity, as it appears in individuals, has often 
44 been noticed both by laughing and by weeping philosophers. 
44 3. It was a favourite theme of Horace and of Pascal, of 
44 Voltaire and of Johnson.” These two sentences might with 
propriety be made one; the second is merely the specification 
of what, in the first, is stated generally. 

4. 44 To its influence on the fate of great communities 
44 may be ascribed most of the revolutions and counter-revolu- 
44 tions recorded in history.” There is here another reason for 
joining the two foregoing sentences ; in the expression 4 fate of 
great communities’ a balance lies with the phrase 4 as it ap¬ 
pears in individuals’ in sentence Xo. 2. Xow, an intervening 
sentence is an impediment to the perception of the parallelism. 
The second sentence might have started thus :—‘ 4 As appearing 
in individuals , this propensity—” ; and the present sentence 
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might have answered to the construction ;—“ As manifested in 
communities , to it may be ascribed—.” 

5. “A hundred generations have passed away since the 
“ first great national emancipation, of which an account has 
“ come down to us.” The last clause is a specimen of the dis¬ 
jointing effect of our prevailing relative construction. The 
sentence is unnecessary; the parade of ‘ the hundred genera¬ 
tions ’ does not add to the force of the passage ; still less 
should it have the prominence of the subject of a sentence. 

6. “We read in the most ancient of books that a people 
“ bowed to the dust under a cruel yoke, scourged to toil by 
“ hard taskmasters, not supplied with straw, yet compelled to 
“ furnish the daily tale of bricks, became sick of life, and raised 
“ such a cry as pierced the heavens.” A well managed pic¬ 
ture of distress. It passes the limits of poetic pathos, to 
answer an oratorical purpose. 

7. “ The slaves were wonderfully set free; at the moment 
“ of their liberation they raised a song of gratitude and 
“ triumph; but, in a few hours, they began to regret their 
“ slavery, and to reproach the leader who decoyed them away 
“ from the savoury fare of the house of bondage to the dreary 
“ waste which still separated them from the land of milk and 
“ honey.” Well-formed in every respect ; the increasing 
length, and growing impressiveness of the members, together 
with the flowing cadence, are such as to realize Addison’s best 
ideal of a sentence. 

8. “ Since that time the history of every great deliverer 
“ has been the history of Moses re-told. 9. Down to the pre- 
“ sent time, rejoicings like those on the shore of the Red Sea 
“ have ever been speedily followed by murmurings, like those 
“ at the Waters of Strife.” Excepting the gross exaggeration 
of historical facts, nothing could be more happily expressed 
than these two sentences. The balanced arrangement is per¬ 
fect, and yet not painfully obtrusive. 

10, 11. “ The most just and salutary revolution must pro- 
“ duce much suffering. The most just and salutary revolution 
“ cannot produce all the good that [not ‘ which’ for a wonder] 
“ had been expected from it by men of uninstructed minds and 
“ sanguine tempers.” Exemplifies Macaulay’s commendable 
defiance of the old conventions against repeating the same 
words. 

12. “ Even the wisest cannot, while it is still recent, weigh 
“ quite fairly the evils which it has caused against the evils 
“ which it has removed.” But for the parallelism with the 
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sentence following, the burdensome relative 1 which might 
have been omitted. Even as it is, the participial form could 
be chosen; ‘ the evils caused by it,’ ‘ the evils removed by it. ^ 

13. “ For the evils (which it has caused) 4 caused by it 
“ are felt, and the evils (which it has removed) ‘ removed by 
“ it’ are felt no longer.” 

This passage comes under the popular and interesting ex¬ 
position of truths imperfectly defined and therefore serviceable 

for Rhetorical effect (p. 159). 

XV. A short extract is next given to show the nicety re¬ 
quired in stating a chain of reasoning (p. 169). It is from 
Campbell’s Rhetoric. He is discussing the circumstances in¬ 
strumental in operating on the passions. 

“ The first is probability , which is now considered only as 
“ an expedient for enlivening passion.” The second clause is 
merely to guard against supposing that probability is here 
considered in all its bearings ; it would be better dispensed 
with ; the complexity of the exposition requiring the dismissal 
of all superfluous statements. 

“ Here again there is commonly scope for argument. Frob- 
“ ability results from evidence, and begets belief. Belief 
“ invigorates our ideas. Belief raised to the highest becomes 
“ certainty. Certainty flows either from the force of the evi- 
“ dence, real or apparent, that is produced : or without any 
“ evidence produced by the speaker, from the previous notoriety 
“ of the fact. If the fact be notorious, it will not only.be 
« superfluous in the speaker to attempt to prove it [confusion 
“ of ‘ it-s’] but it will be pernicious to his design. The reason 
“ is plain. By proving, he supposes it questionable, and by 
“ supposing, actually renders it so to his audience ; he brings 
“ them from viewing it in the stronger light of certainty, to 
“ view it in the weaker light of probability ; in lieu of sun- 
“ shine he gives them twilight.” Considerable study is re¬ 
quisite to disentangle this train of argumentation. The reason- 
iU appears to return to itself. We at last discover the 
author’s real thesis to be, the importance of Belief, or Convic¬ 
tion, in making people feel; whence it is desirable to do what¬ 
ever will give conviction, and avoid whatever will shake it. It 
we have only probability, we should nourish, and not impair, 
that probability. And with this view, he indicates a nice stroke 
of management on the part of a speaker, namely, not to dis¬ 
turb a settled conviction by adducing reasons, since to do so 
implies that the point is unsettled. 

XVI. The following passage from Adam Smith shows the 
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Expository Method as applied to Moral Suasion. The theme 
is one that the author has often and earnestly expounded,— 
the acquiescence in irremediable misfortunes. 

1. “In the misfortunes for which the nature of things ad- 
“ mits, or seems to admit, of a remedy, but in which the means 
“ of applying that remedy are not within the reach of the suf- 
“ ferer, his vain (and fruitless) attempts to restore himself to 
“ his former situation, his continual anxiety for their success, 
“ his repeated disappointments upon their miscarriage, are 
“ what chiefly hinder him from resuming his natural tranquillity, 
“ and frequently render miserable, during the whole of (his) 
“ life, a man to whom a greater misfortune, but which plainly 
“ admitted of no remedy, would not have given a fortnight’s 
“ disturbance.” Although composed on an intelligible plan, 
this sentence is excessive in length, and admits of retrench¬ 
ment. It may be looked upon as stating and exemplifying a 
principle at the same time (Ex. XIII. Sent. 1.). We have next 
a series of interesting and impressive examples. 

2. “ In the fall from royal favour to disgrace, from power 
“ to insignificancy, from riches to poverty, from liberty to con- 
“ finement, from strong health to lingering, chronical, and 
“ perhaps incurable disease, the man who struggles the least, 
“ who most easily and readily acquiesces in the fortune which 
“ has fallen to him, very soon recovers his usual and natural 
“ tranquillity, and surveys the disagreeable circumstances of 
“ his actual situation in the same light, or perhaps, in a much 
“ less unfavourable light, than that in which the most indif- 
“ ferent spectator is disposed to survey them.” The latter 
part of this sentence also is wordy and diffuse. The examples 
given are not yet sufficiently concrete for effect. Better are to 
come. 

3. “ Faction, intrigue, and cabal, disturb the quiet of the 
“ unfortunate statesman.” The parallel construction should 
now be attended to. “ The statesman, under misfortune, is 
disquieted by faction, intrigue, and cabal.” 

4. “ Extravagant projects, visions of gold mines, interrupt 
“ the repose of the ruined bankrupt.” The author seems aware 
that the placing of the principal subject at the close gives it 
an emphasis. Still, we must continue to invert his order. 
“ The ruined bankrupt has his repose interrupted by extrava¬ 
gant projects, and visions of gold mines.” 

5. “ The prisoner, who is continually plotting to escape 
“ from (his) confinement, cannot enjoy that careless security 

which even a prison can afford him.” Either by accident, 
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or for variety, the parallel order is here attended to. A more 
emphatic brevity is attainable. “ The prisoner, continually 
plotting to escape, misses the satisfaction he might gain in 
the careless security of his prison.” 

6. “ The medicines of the physician are often the greatest 
“ torment of the incurable patient.” “ Possessed by incurable 
disease, the patient is more tantalized than relieved by the 
medicines of the physician.” 

7. “ The monk who, in order to comfort Johanna of Castile, 
“ upon the death of her husband, Philip, told her of a king, 
“ who, fourteen years after his decease, had been restored to life 
“ (again), by the prayers of his afflicted queen, was not likely 
“ to restore sedateness to the distempered mind of that un- 
“ happy princess.” A most plausible period, yet radically dis¬ 
arranged. “ Johanna of Castile, driven to distraction by the 
death of her husband, Philip, was not likely to have her mind 
quieted by the monk that told her of a king restored to life, 
fourteen years after his decease, by the prayers of his afflicted 
queen.” 

8. “ She endeavoured to repeat the (same) experiment in 
“ hopes of the same success; resisted for a long time the burial 
“ of her husband, soon after raised his body from the grave, 
u attended it almost constantly herself, and watched, with all 
li the impatient anxiety of frantic expectation, the happy mo- 
“ ment when her wishes were to be gratified by the revival of 
“ her beloved Philip.” This incident is perhaps too much 
made of; the harrowing effect of it on the reader is not 
favourable to the author’s lesson of tranquillity and content¬ 
ment. This is a state of mind to be nourished, through the 
same precautions as courage, by not exposing the subject to 
the opposite condition more than he can bear at the time. The 
sentence might be improved by changing the first member to 
the participial form. “ Endeavouring to repeat the experi¬ 
ment, &c.” 

Excepting the mistake of giving too exclusively the cases 
of persons failing to achieve contentment, the passage is a good 
instance of expository persuasion by example. The style of the 
author, here and elsewhere, would be greatly improved by 
mixture with the short and balanced sentences of Macaulay. 

XVII. In connexion with Oratory, we quote the celebrated 
Adjuration of Demosthenes, in the speech on the Crown; prob¬ 
ably the greatest effort ever made to soothe and reconcile 
men under calamity and defeat. Demosthenes had himself 
been the chief adviser of strenuous resistance to Philip ; the 
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resistance had been unsuccessful, and yet he claimed honour 
for the intentions and the exertions of those engaged in it. 

44 If I then undertook to say that it was I that brought you 
to entertain sentiments worthy of your ancestors, there is no 
man but could justly blame me. [Delicate insinuation; he 
would be blameable if he claimed the credit of infusing patri¬ 
otic sentiments ; these existed independent of him.] I assert 
that such tendencies are your own ; I declare that before my 
time the Athenian State was thus minded. Yet I do say, that 
I too have had a share in the several transactions themselves. 
But this man (iEschines), by censuring everything, and urging 
vou to bitterness against me as the author of the alarms and 
dangers of the State, seeks to rob me of my present honour, 
and deprives you of your everlasting fame. For if ye con¬ 
demn Ktesiphon, on the ground that my policy has not been 
for the best, ye will then appear to have committed error, and 
not merely to have suffered reverses by the unkindness of 
Fortune. But ye cannot, ye cannot have erred, 0 Athenians, 
in braving peril for the safety, the liberty of all. Ho ! By 
your ancestors that fronted danger at Marathon, and stood 
arrayed at Platsea, by those that fought on sea at Salamis, and 
at Artemisium, and by the many other gallant men, lying in¬ 
terred in the public sepulchres ! Them all alike the city held 
worthy of honour and buried ; and not alone the successful 
and the victors. With justice; since all did the work of 
brave men, though each had the fortune that the Deity assigned 
him. ,, The orator has here skilfully touched the most power¬ 
ful chords in the minds of his audience, and, trusting to the 
effects of his address, has dared the highest flight of figurative 
boldness. 

XVIII. The following lines from the ‘ Pleasures of Hope* 
exemplify the Poetic Figures and Qualities. I select for notice 
the more important points. 

At summer’s eve, when Heaven’s aerial bow 
Spans, with bright arch, the glittering hills below 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 

Whose sun-bright summit mingles with the sky ? 

These lines contain a description individualized by the 
point of time given (‘ at summer’s eve’), and enlivened by cir¬ 
cumstances of action— 4 spans with bright arch,’ 1 turns the 
musing eye,’ 4 mingles with the sky.* The touches conveyed 
in 4 bright arch,’ 4 glittering hills/ 4 sun-bright summit/ are graphi¬ 
cally selected, and can be easily realized; if there be anything 
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to obiect to, it is the three-fold iteration of the one idea of 
light. 

Why do those hills of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near P 

Another graphic touch that does not require much labour 
of comprehension. ‘ Shadowy tint* is not very happy ; and 
4 sweet' is scarcely the word. ‘ Smiling near' is mere filling 
up. The rhyme falls upon insignificant words; a fault not 
always avoidable, but worth remarking on, as a great effect 
may be attained by assigning the position of emphasis to some¬ 
thing really emphatic. 

’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountains with its azure hue. 

The first line is a stroke of felicitous condensation ; the 
three abstract nouns are vivified by a familiar and forcible 
verb; the melody is good; and a sentiment is conveyed in a 
line. The succeeding line calls for no special remark. 

Thus, with delight, we linger to survey 
The promis’d joys of life’s unmeasured way ; 

A good line might have been made out of these two, by 
omitting the subjective designations, ‘ with delight ,' 1 promised 
joys,' and combining the remaining figures. 

Thus, from afar, each dim-discovered scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been. 

Space and time are here mixed in one figure, with a con¬ 
fusing effect. The occasional lameness of rhyme could not be 
better shown than by bringing under its emphasis such a word 
as ‘ been.' 

And every form that fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

Notwithstanding the profusion of abstract nouns, the lan¬ 
guage is telling through action. The reference of the con¬ 
cluding word ‘ there' is not Gbvious. 

What potent spirit guides the raptur’d eye 
To pierce the shades of dim futurity ? 

The interrogation is suitably introduced ; but the language 
is somewhat in excess; * potent spirit,' ‘ raptur'd eye/ ‘ shades 
of dim futurity.' 

Can Wisdom lend, with all her boasted power, 

The pledge of joy’s anticipated hour ? 

19 
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EXTRACTS ANALYZED. 


We have had ‘ lend’ already, and there are words more 
apt in this connexion. The language is otherwise unexcep¬ 
tionable ; and the rhyme brings into prominence two import¬ 
ant words. The order of the sentence is good. 

Ah no! she darkly sees the fate of man, 

Her dim horizon bounded to a span ; 

The first line is both simple and effective. The second 
iterates ‘ darkly* in ‘ dim ;* the mixture of the two figures of 
darkness and contraction is not favourable to a distinct con¬ 
ception ; and the word ‘ span,* made energetic by the rhyme, 
is not in keeping with a contracting and vanishing effect; it 
was already used for the wide compass of the rainbow. 

Or, if she holds an image to the view, 

’Tis nature pictured too severely true. 

The second line could hardly be improved. The rhyme 
gives emphasis to a really emphatic word ; equally good, but 
not better, would have been the ending ‘ truthfully severe.* 
The first line is enfeebled by the weak complement of the 
verb—* holds to the view *—receiving the place of honour and 
the stress of rhyme. 

These last six lines afford a good example of Contrast; 
after which the main theme is resumed with increased effect. 
Such contrasts are matter of delicate handling in poetry. 
When they are the painful obverse of a joyous subject, the 
principles of Art require them to be kept within the narrowest 
limits. In Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, Book I., the poet 
introduces, into his picture of delicious quietism, a contrast¬ 
ing description of the harshness of labour such as to damp the 
enjoyment of the scene, while it can hardly be deemed requisite 
for the mass of readers, all too familiar with the subject. The 
present contrast of Campbell’s is not too painful, nor too pro¬ 
tracted, to be redeemed, and more than redeemed, by the 
heightened glow of the main subject. 

With thee, sweet Hope, resides the heavenly light, 

That pours remotest rapture on the sight; 

The adjective ‘ sweet* is no part of the force of the line, 
whose language otherwise is apt, and arrangement perfect. 
In spite of the drawbacks of alliteration and abruptness of 
sound, the combination * remotest rapture ’ is energetically 
concise; the conciseness and originality pass off the noun, al¬ 
though a word so easily lending itself to sentimental inflation. 
The place of emphasis is not filled by an unimportant phrase. 
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Thine is the charm of life’s bewildered way, 

That calls each slumbering passion into play. 

The first line is admirable in every respect. The partici¬ 
pial adjective construction, 4 bewildered way 9 is here set off by 
che choice of the strongest and aptest epithet. The second 
line by no means supports the first. The figure is departed 
from, and another introduced having only a loose connexion. 
| Slumbering passion’ is not very original; 4 calling into play’ 
is not very poetical, nor in special harmony of figure; and 
the complement 4 into play’ is still less adapted to the closing 
place. « 

We give now the splendidly soaring climax; 

Eternal Hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 
Peal’d their first notes to sound the march of time, 

Thy joyous youth began—but not to fade. 

Notice first the grammar shaped to the period. The invo¬ 
cation contains nothing more than aptness to the subject, which 
can always redeem the triteness of the phraseology. A fine 
coherent figure is then worked up (the sphere music being 
allowed for the occasion) from the vocabulary of the highest 
sublime. 


When all the sister planets have decayed ; 

When wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 

And heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below ; 

Thou, undismayed, shalt o’er the ruins smile, 

And light thy torch at Nature’3 funeral pile. 

XIX. We give a portion of Coleridge’s Mont Blanc, to be 
studied for the various arts involved in the poetic rendering 
of Nature. ° 


Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star . 

In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 

Rave ceaselessly; but thou, most awful form ! 

Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 

How silently! Around thee and above, 

Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 

An ebon mass; methinks thou piercest it, 

As with a wedge ! But when I look again, 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 

Thy habitation from eternity ! 

O dread and silent mount! I gazed upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought; entranced in prayer, 
I worshipped the Invisible alone. 
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EXTKACTS ANALYZED. 


XX. It is interesting now to compare with still-life De¬ 
scription, at its utmost sublimity, the greater impressiveness 
of action. The passage is Byron’s Thunderstorm. 

The sky is changed!—and such a change ! Oh night, 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder ! not from one lone cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 

And this is in the night: most glorious night! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight,— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 

And now again ’tis black—and now the glee 
Of the loud hill shakes with its mountain mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 

XXL Dyer’8 Grongar Hill is reckoned one of the best 
Descriptive poems of the language. A very few lines will 
show how activity, real or fictitious, is indispensable to a good 
poetical description. 

Now I gain the mountain’s brow, 

What a landscape lies below! 

No clouds, no vapours intervene, 

But the gay, the open scene 
Does the face of nature shew, 

In all the hues of heaven’s bow ; 

And swelling to embrace the light, 

Spreads around beneath the sight. 

Old castles on the cliffs arise, 

Proudly towering in the skies ! 

Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires! 

Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain heads; 

Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 

And glitters on the broken rocks ! 

XXII. The following passage from the ‘ Seasons’ will serve 
co illustrate the Ideal in Poetry. 

It is the lasting ideal subject—the Golden Age 

The first fresh dawn then wak’d the gladden’d race 
Of uncorrupted man, nor blush’d to see 
The sluggard sleep beneath its sacred beam : 

For their light slumbers gently fum’d away ; 
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And up they rose as vig’rous as the sun, 

Or to the culture of the willing glebe, 

Or to the cheerful tendance of the flock. 

Meantime the song went round ; and dance and sport 
Wisdom and friendly talk, successive, stole 
Their hours away ; while in the rosy vale 
Love breath’d his infant sighs, from anguish free, 
And full replete with bliss; save the sweet pain, 
That, inly-thrilling, but exalts it more. 

Nor yet injurious act, nor surly deed, 

Was known among those happy sons of Heav’n ; 

For reason and benevolence were law. 

Harmonious nature too look’d smiling on. 

Clear shone the skies, cool’d with eternal gales 
And balmy spirit all. The youthful sun 
Shot his best rays, and still the gracious clouds 
Dropp’d fatness down ; as o’er the swelling mead 
The herds and flocks, commixing, play’d secure. 
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